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1898. 

September  27,  Tuesday,  Entrance  Examinations. 
September  28,  Wednesday,  Fall  Term  begins  at  9  a.  m. 
November  24-28,  Thanksgiving  Recess. 
December  21,  Wednesday,  Fall  Term  ends  at  12  m. 

1899. 

January  4,  Wednesday,  Winter  Term  begins  at  9  a.  m. 
January  26,  Thursday,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
February  22,  Wednesday,  Holiday,  (Washington's  Birthday) 
March  29,  Wednesday,  Winter  Term  ends  at  12  m. 
April  5,  Wednesday,  Spring  Term  begins  at  9  a.  m. 
May  30,  Tuesday,  Holiday  (Memorial  Day). 
June  25,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  11  a.  m. 

Annual  Address  before  the  Christian  Associations 
of  the  College  at  7:30  p.  m. 
June  26,  Monday,  Dole  Prize  Debate  at  3  p.  m. 

Closing  Exercises  of  the  Senior  Preparatory  Class 
at  8  p.  m. 
June  27,  Tuesday,  Class  Day. 

Anniversary  of  the  School  of  Music  at  8  p.  m. 
June  28,  Wednesday.  Commencement  Exercises  at  10  a.  m. 

Annual  Dinner. 
June  27-28, Annual  Exhibit  of  the  School  of  Art  and  Design. 
June  29,  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


353:15 


Board  Trusbess, 


Term  expires  1899. 

REV.  J.  K.  McLEAN,  D.  D  Oakland 

REV.  WARREN  F.  DAY,  D.  D  Los  Angeles 

REV.  J.  H.  WILLIAMS,  D.  D  Redlands 

Term  expires  1900. 

NATHAN  W.  BLANCHARD  .  .  Santa  Paula 

GEORGE  W.  M ARSTON  San  Diego 

REV.  EDWARD  P.  GOFF   .Riverside 

Term  expires  1901. 

REV.  J.  T.  FORD  .Los  Angeles 

H.  K.  W.  BENT  Pasadena 

GEORGE  H.  BIXBY  Long  Beach 

Term  expires  1902. 

JOHN  H.  DOLE  Pomona 

REV.  L.  H.  FRARY  Pomona 

REV.  STEPHEN  A.  NORTON,  D.  D  San  Diego 

Term  expires  1903. 

REV.  F.  L.  FERGUSON  Claremont 

REV.  A.  E.  TRACY  Ontario 

J.  ROSS  CLARK  Los  Angeles 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

H.  K.  W.  BENT,  President.  W.  F.  DAY,  Vice-President. 

A.  E.  TRACY,  Secretary.  J.  H.  DOLE,  Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

F.  L.  FERGUSON,  Chairman.  A.  E.  TRACY,  Secretary. 

H.  K.  W.  BENT.  L.  H.  FRARY.  W.  F.  DAY. 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

GEORGE  W.  MARSTON   San  Diego 

JOHN  H.  DOLE  Pomona 

N.  W.  BLANCHARD  Santa  Paula 


pTdGulby. 


Franklin  LaDu  Ferguson,  B.  I)., 

Presi  h  nt. 

*  189®, 

Charles  Burt  Sumner,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature. 
iSSS. 

Edwin  Clarence  Norton,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  and  Bean  of  the  Faculty. 

Frank  Parkhurst  Brackett,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
iSSS. 

Phebe  Estelle  Spalding,  B.  E-, 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 
1SS9. 

Daniel  Herbert  Colcord,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
1S00. 

Mary  Emily  Harris,  B.  S., 

Principal  of  the  Young  Women's  Bepartmenl. 

1S91. 

Arthur  Dart  Bissell,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Modem  Languages. 

1S92. 

George  Gale  Hitchcock,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
  1S92. 

*  Date  of  appointment. 
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Albert  John  Cook,  M.  S.,  ■ 

Professor  of  Zoology. 
1S94. 

Stephen  Leonard  Herrick,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

1S97. 

George  Stedman  Sumner,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Biblical  Literature  and  Mathematics. 

i?97. 

Mary  Matilda  McLean,  B.  A., 

Dean  of  the  Young  Women's  Department. t 

189S. 


Instructor  in  Pedagogy* 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

John  Comfort  Fillmore,  M.  A., 

Director,  and  Instructor  in  Piano- Playing,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition, 
History  and  JEslhetics  of  Music. 
189S. 

Mrs.  Evangeline  White  Hardon, 

Instructor  in  Voice- Culture. 
1895. 

Miss  Florence  Stites, 

Instructor  in  Violin- Playing. 

1896. 


SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN 

Mrs.  Garden-Macleod, 

Principal. 

1893. 


*  To  be  appointed  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term, 
t  Has  been  appointed  for  1898-9. 


IGGPS, 


1MIEBE  ESTELLE  SPALDING,  Librarian 

EDWIN  CLARENCE  NORTON,  Registrar 

ALBERT  JOHN  COOK,  ....  Curator  of  the  Museum 
HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE  BENT,       ....    Business  Agent 

CLASSIFICATION  COMMITTEE. 
Professors  Bissell,  Brackett  and  Hitchcock. 

LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 
Professors  Spalding,  Brackett  and  Colcord.' 

COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  LABOR. 
Mr.  Bent,  Miss  Harris,  Professor  Norton. 


/^embers  of  blp e  (College  Senabe, 


FROM   THE  SENIOR  CLASS. 


Donald  Graham  Apein. 
Gilbert  Nichoeas  Brink. 
Edwin  Frankein  Hahn. 


Mary  Lizzie  Marden. 
Grace  Adams  McPherron. 
Elizabeth  Antoinette  Ward. 


FROM   THE  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Clarence  Atwood  Jenks.  Helen  Elizabeth  Clapp. 
Josiah  Sibley.  Mary  Moulton  Parker. 

FROM   THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 
Robert  Clogher  Owens.         Edith  May  Hadlev. 


FROM  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 
Samuel  Howard  Bowman.        Lillian  Avis  Smith. 


Sbudenbs. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 

Donald  Graham  Aplin    East  Highlands 

Gilbert  Nicholas  Brink  :  Pomona 

Thomas  Fairchild  Brownscombe  Riverside 

Edwin  Franklin  Hahn  Pasadena 

Edwin  Martyn  Harwood   Escondido 

Frank  Haswell  Harwood  Ontario 

George  Ray  Horton  Ontario 

Mary  Lizzie  Marden  Marash,  Turkey 

Grace  Adams  McPherron  Eos  Angeles 

Blanche  Arvilla  Tilton  Newhall 

Elizabeth  Antoinette  Ward   Carpinteria 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Martha  Ella  Allen  Claremont 

Lilian  Whitcomb  Bartlett  San  Buenaventura 

Helen  Elizabeth  Clapp  Covina 

Autumn  Davies   Claremont 

Walter  Scott  Dezendorf   Claremont  • 

Fred  Durfee  Fairchild  Claremont 

Clarence  Atwood  Jenks   Claremont 

Emma  Estella  Parker   Pasadena 

Mary  Moulton  Parker  Pasadena 

Josiah  Sibley   Los  Angeles. 

Emil  Paulicek  Steffa   Pomona 

Frank  Marvin  Strobridge  Claremont 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Fred  Goodrich  Athearn   Los  Angeles 

Hazen  Lorenzo  Avery  Pomona 

Edmund  Cyrus  Boynton  Los  Angeles 

Cora  Belle  Campbell  Claremont 

Harley  Pierce  Chandler   Claremont 

William  Gomer  Davies  Claremont 
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Bdward  Burton  Dwight  Pasadena 

Amy  Pressly  Oonlon  Lordsburg 

Romeo  Chamberlain  Gould  Etna,  N.  II. 

George  Putnam  Gray  Santa  Monica 

Edith  May  Hadley  vSan  Diego 

Clifford  Nott  Hand  Los  Angeles 

James  Franklin  Ellingworth  San  Antonio 

Robert  Pratt  Jennings  Point  Loma 

Frank  Albert  Nance  Pomona 

Robert  Clogher  Owens  Glendora 

Russell  Kelly  Pitzer  Pomona 

Ellis  Smith  Santa  Ana 

Alfred  Solomon   Los  Angeles 

Julia  Steffa   Pomona 

Edwards  Ira  Tracy  .'.Ontario 

Mary  Patterson  Walker   Saticoy 

Lucy  Elizabeth  Wolcott   Moreno 

Lee  Axtell  Wood  San  Diego 

Lizzie  Alice  Wood  San  Diego 

Wallace  Sprague  Woodworth  Pasadena 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

,  Earl  Barnard  Adams  Pomona 

Dorsey  Frank  Baker  Nordhoff 

Florence  May  Baldwin  Claremont 

William  Norton  Beach  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Charles  Edwin  Bent  Pasadena 

Llewellyn  Bixby   Los  Angeles 

Charles  Luther  Boynton  Los  Angeles 

Samuel  Howard  Bowman  Escondido 

Annie  Jennings  Brant  Moreno 

Walter  Moreland  Clark  San  Francisco 

Harry  Edwin  Clay  Westminster 

Charles  Densmore  Curtis  Meadville,  Pa. 

Ellen  Isabel  Decker  Pomona 

Louis  Fred  Dreher  Pomona 

James  Henry  Fairchild  Riverside 

Arthur  Leopold  Temple  Gould  Pasadena 

Anne  Esther  Jencks  Claremont 

Anna  Jane  Kelso  Inglewood 

Edward  Brainerd  Lester  Lemon  Grove 

Henry  Miller  Ly-nn  Moreno 
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Annie  Maxson   El  Monte 

Willis  Wishard  McLean  Carpinteria 

Florence  Miller   Los  Angeles 

Martha  Edith  Moles  Claremont 

Gertrude  Viola  Reid  Ioamosa 

Flora  Anna  Sanborn  Pomona 

Harriet  Wiggins  Smith   Azusa 

Hope  Braithwaite  Smith  Fremontville 

Lillian  Avis  Smith  Claremont 

Grace  Ruth  Southwick  .Santa  Barbara 

Paul  Leslie  Stafford    Whittier 

Arthur  Thomas  Stewart   Los  Angeles 

Guy  Granville  Stone  Redlands 

Ruby  Irene  Warner  Alessandro 

Seaborn  Emsley  Lee  Wharton  Tulare 

Arthur  Benezette  Williams  Pasadena 


STUDENTS    PURSUING    A    SPECIAL  COURSE. 


Edgar  Hale  Bangs   Claremont 

Mary  Bellotine  San  Bernardino 

Alice  Pauline  Bent  Oglesby,  111. 

Stanley  Bent  .. ..  Pasadena  " 

Mary  Pennington  Campbell  Claremont 

Albert  Rae  Condit  Claremont 

Kate  Maria  Condit  Claremont 

William  Edgar  Eckles  Porterville 

Alice  Mary  Farrington  Brewer,  Me. 

Samuel  Robert  Fisher  Lordsburg 

Helen  Augusta  Frost  San  Diego 

Mabel  Blake  Fuller  Claremont 

Jessie  May  Greyson  Pomona 

Pearl  Harris   San  Bernardino 

Paul  Henry  Harwood  Ontario 

Earle  Daniel  Parker  Pasadena 

Clara  Dell  Pitzer.  Pomona 

Harry  Francis  Sloan  Buena  Park 

Neal  Keely  Traylor  Pasadena 

Harry  Martyn  Voorhees  Claremont 

Frederick  Edgar  von  Wymetal  Los  Angeles 


(0^ 
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1 1 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 


Charles  Kimball  Adams   Pomona 

James  Stark  Bennett   Pomona 

Elizabeth  Rice  Campbell  Claremont 

Roy  Hilton  Campbell  Benicia 

Susanna  Gladys  Davies  Claremont 

Calvin  Olin  Ksterly . .  .  . «   Berkeley 

Martha  Mahala  Frost   San  Diego 

Harris  Garcelon  Pomona 

Edward  Lucius  Hubbard  Gleudora 

Alice  Cornelia  Johnson   Kl  Cajon 

Ethel  Blatchford  Judson  El  Cajon 

Helen  Judson   El  Cajon 

Porter  Emerson  Lamb  Los  Angeles 

Lucy  Mae  Lewis.   .Pomona 

Blanche  Lloyd  Pasadena 

Edward  Benjamin  Mathers  Pomona 

Edward  Snetting  Moles  Claremont 

Eunice  Reid   .Cucamonga 

Wilfred  Terry  Reynolds  Los  Angeles 

Don  Rush   Pomona 

Mildred  Allen  Spencer  Claremont 

Nellie  McNite  Suydam  Glendora 

Richard  Venhuizen  ,  Buena  Park 

SENIOR-MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Charles  Conklin  Haines  Chula  Vista 

Minnie  May  Horton  Ontario 

Ruth  Eleanor  Lamb  Messina 

Harry  Watson  Loud  Etiwanda 

Arthur  Hamilton  Marston  San  Diego 

Sarah  Agnes  Wolcott  Moreno 

JUNIOR-MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Ernest  Fairman  Bent  Pasadena 

Albert  Waldo  Brown  Anaheim 

Mary  Elizabeth  Burleigh  Messina 

Grace  June  Chapin    Claremont 

Percy  Smith  Cox  Twin  Oaks 

James  Downer  Culbertson  Bloomington 
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William  Tyler  Dunlap  Whittier  . 

Bertha  Mabel  Eldredge  Clarernout 

Helen  Louise  Frazer   Messina 

James  Ernest  Gray  Santa  Monica 

Edna  May  Grow  Messina 

Charles  Thorndyke  Hatfield  Berkeley 

Herbert  McLaughlin  Hayes  San  Diego 

William  Leavens  Jencks   .Claremont 

Charles  Dwight  Lovejoy  Oakland 

Benjamin  Frank  Maxson  El  Monte 

Rush  Halmer  McComas  Pomona 

John  Hynes  McDougal  Clarernout 

William  Smith  Moores  Ontario 

Edmund  Morris  Pease  Claremont 

Walter  Rude   .Pueblo,  Colo. 

Ella  Blanche  Sawyer  Perris 

Fong  Sec   Sen  Ning,  China 

Elmer  Lewis  Smith  Cucamonga 

Keith  McDonald  Suydam  Glendora 

Edmund  Burke  Whitman  Oakland 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Ignacio  Fernando  Alviso  Capistrano 

Ethel  Grace  Aplin  East  Highlands 

Florence  Lucretia  Barber  Corona 

John  William  Bickham  Pomona 

Lil}T  Boyd  Messina 

Ralph  John  Carmichael  Escondido 

Ned  Leroy  Chapin  Claremont 

Charles  Myron  Coates  Pomona 

James  Eaton  Cram.  East  Highlands 

Charles  Sherwin  Dwight  Pasadena 

Frances  Odelle  Evans  Norwalk 

Paul  Donald  Kuiss  Luverne,  Minn. 

Tung  Yung  Lee  Canton,  China 

Maude  Pearl  McComas  Pomona 

Mason  Morris  Pomona 

Franklin  Charles  Palmer  North  Pomona 

Raymond  Stratton  Smith  Fremontville 

William  Felton  Swift  Pasadena 

James  Barrows  Vaile  Claremont 

Lawrence  Ward  Voorhees  Claremont 

Kate  Ellen  Walker  .Saticoy 
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STUDENTS  PURSUING  A   SPECIAL  COURSE. 

Sarah  Pearl  Bixby  Lordsburg 

Edwin  Thomas  Brink  Pomona 

William  Henry  Burr  Pomona 

Anna  Jane  Charlton  Claremont 

Charles  Clifford  Comlit  Claremont 

George  Edgar  Decker  Pomona 

Marguerite  Giffin  Pomona 

Alexander  Young  Gordon  Lordsburg 

Helen-Mar  Edith  Grosveuor  San  Bernardino 

George  Reed  Hamilton  Los  Angeles 

Hilda  Gertrude  Humphries  Sierra  Madre 

Lottie  Millicent  Humphries  Sierra  Madre 

Mary  Marjorie  Ide  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt. 

Miniva  Kincher  Nordhoff 

Archie  Wolcott  Moore  Grass  Valley 

Josephine  Alida  Palmer  San  Bernardino 

Frederick  Emanuel  Rothaermel  Ontario 

Charles  Howard  Ross     Pomona 

Zipporah  Russ   ''  Ferndale 

Adele  May  Spencer  Claremont 

Hobart  Almerine  Sprague  Los  Angeles 

Olive  Henrietta  Stephens  Claremont 

Pearl  Kathryn  St.  Johns   Pomona 

Wendell  Barker  Balchin  Taylor  Pasadena 


School  of  /Aus'ic 


Anna  Almind   Long  Beach 

Ethel  Grace  Apliu  East  Highlands 

Edgar  Hale  Bangs  Claremont 

Florence  Lucretia  Barber  Corona 

Alice  Pauline  Bent  Oglesby,  111. 

Edward  A.  Bost   Pomona 

Edmund  Cyrus  Boynton  Los  Angeles 

Frank  Parkhurst  Brackett   ..Claremont 

Mary  Elizabeth  Burleigh   Messina 

Cora  Belle  Campbell   ...  .Claremont 

Anna  Jane  Charlton  .Claremont 

Katherine  Maria  Condit  Claremont 

Albert  Rae  Condit  Claremont 

Jessie  Fay  Cook   Pasadena 

Mrs.  Romaine  A.  Corson    Waterloo,  Iowa 

Autumn  Davies  Claremont 

Lorraine  Davenport  Pomona 

Nellie  Gracia  Davis     Pomona 

Florence  Ada  Dillon.   Long  Beach 

Anastasia  Doyle  .Pomona 

Frances  Odelle  Evans  Norwalk 

Jincie  Lillian  Finders    .  .  ..Pomona 

Tacie  May  Fisher   Pomona 

Frances  Rosanna  Foote   Claremont 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Freeman  Pomona 

George  Frost   San  Diego 

Helen  Augusta  Frost  San  Diego 

Martha  Mahala  Frost  San  Diego 

Mabel  Blake  Fuller   Worcester,  Mass. 

Marguerite  Gifnn   Pomona 

Helen-Mar  Edith  Grosvenor  .San  Bernardino 

Edna  May  Grow   Messina 

Mary  Virginia  Hall    East  Highlands 

Pearl  Harris  San  Bernardino 

Minnie  May  Horton   Ontario 
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Hilda  Gertrude  Humphries  Sierra  Madre 

Lottie  Millicent  Humphries  Sierra  Madre 

Mary  Marjorie  Ide  vSt.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Julius  R.  Jacobs  Pasadena 

Mrs.  Isaac  Jewell   Santa  Ana 

Anna  Jane  Hall  Kelso  Inglewood 

Ellen  Augusta  Lamb   Los  Angeles 

Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Lee  Pomona 

Elizabeth  Ellen  Lee  Pomona 

Helen  Linck  Claremont 

Jean  Loomis  North  Pomona 

Jessie  Belle  Mills   Glendale 

Mary  Alice  Milner  Cucamonga 

Mabel  Mix   Pomona 

Kdna  Monroe   Monrovia 

Ida  Gertrude  Munson   Santa  Monica 

Robert  Clogher  Owens  Gleudora 

Josephine  Alida  Palmer  San  Bernardino 

Alice  Gertrude  Paul  San  Antonio 

Bertha  Peyton  Danville,  111.  . 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Rankin   North  Ontario 

Christina  Van  Voorhis  Rose  Pomona 

Zipporah  Russ   Ferndale 

Rulieff  Henry  Schanck  Elsinore 

Clara  Louise  Shields  .Los  Angeles 

Emma  Eleanor  Shields  Los  Angeles 

Adele  May  Spencer   Claremont 

Pearl  Katherine  St.  John  Pomona 

William  Edson  Strobridge   Los  Angeles 

Helen  Sumner  Claremont 

Nellie  McNite  Suydam  Glendora 

Bella  Townsend   Long  Beach 

Frances  May  Townsend  Long  Beach 

Florence  Mabel  Vaughn  Pomona 

Alice  Belle  Walker   Saticoy 

Lillian  Blanche  Watson   Los  Angeles 

Seaborn  Emsley  Lee  Wharton  Tulare 

Ida  Wheat   Redlands 

Henry  Allen  Whitfield  Pomona 

Lucy  Elizabeth  Wolcott   Moreno 

Annie  Louise  Youngs  Pomona 


School  oF  flr\z  and  Desigp. 


Florence  May  Baldwin   Claremont 

Lily  Boyd  Messina 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Brackett  Claremont 

Martina  L.  Coates  Pomona 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Duvall  Claremont 

Frances  Evelyn  Fulkerson  Claremont 

Marie  Gordon  Glendora 

Hilda  Gertrude  Humphries  Sierra  Madre 

James  Franklin  Illingworth  San  Antonio 

Ethel  Blatchford  Judson  El  Cajon 

Alice  Cornelia  Johnson  El  Cajon 

John  Poag  Pomona 

Zipporah  Russ  Ferndale 

Virginia  Whitcomb  Glendora 


The  class  in  Freehand  Drawing-  was  omitted  during  1897-98.  It  will  be  resumed 
next  year. 


Surpmary  of  Sbudents. 

College  106 

vSeuiors  11 

Juniors  12 

Sophomores  26 

Freshmen  36 

Specials  21 

Preparatory  School  100 

Seniors  23 

Senior-Middles   6 

Junior-Middles  26 

Juniors  21 

Specials  24 

School  of  Music  76 

School  of  Art  and  Design  14 

Total   296 

Names  entered  more  than  once  39 

Total  number  of  students  257 
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Program  of  Sbudies. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


FRESH  MAN  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Latin:    Livy,  Books  XXL,  XXII.,  with  Latin  Prose  and  reading 

at  sight,  five  hours. 
Greek:    Selections  from  Historians  with  Greek  Prose  and  study  of 

Ancient  Greek  Life,  five  hours. 
Mathematics:    Higher  Algebra,  two  divisions,  five  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  hour. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Latin:    Cicero  De  Officiis  or  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia,  with 

Latin  Prose  and  reading  at  sight,  five  hours. 
Greek:    Xenophon  Memorabilia,  with  study  of  Greek  Literature 

and  reading  at  sight,  five  hours. 
Mathematics:    Plane  Trigonometry,  two  divisions,  five  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  hour. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Latin:  Agricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus  with  history  of  Latin 
Literature,  four  hours. 

Greek:  Apology  and  Crito  of  Plato  with  reading  at  sight,  four  hours. 

Mathematics:  First  division,  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Survey- 
ing with  field  work,  four  hours.  Second  division,  Solid  Geom- 
etry, four  hours. 

Bible:    Hebrew  History,  four  hours. 

Rhetoricals:    One  essay. 


NOTE:  Throughout  the  Program  of  Studies 

*  Indicates  that  one  subject  thus  marked  is  to  be  elected. 
**  Indicates  that  two  subjects  thus  marked  are  to  be  elected. 
***  Indicates  that  three  subjects  thus  marked  are  to  be  elected, 
t  Indicates  subjects  omitted  in  the  Musical-Literary  and  Art-Literary  courses. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Greek:    CEdipus  Rex  and  Antigone  of  Sophocles  with  study  of  the 

Greek  Theatre,  five  hours. 
Mathematics:    Analytic  Geometry,  five  hours. 
Chemistry:    General — Non-metallic  Elements,  five  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Modern  Language:    French,  five  hours. 

Rhetorimls:    One  essay. 
**  Greek:    Demosthenes  De  Corona  with  reading  at  sight,  five  hours. 
** Mathematics:    Differential  Calculus,  five  hours. 
** Chemistry :    General — Metallic  Elements,  five  hours. 
**History:    English  Constitutional,  five  hours. 
** ^Esthetics:    History  of  Art,  five  hours  (not  offered  in^l899). 

THIRD  TERM. 

Modern  Language:    French,  four  hours. 

Bible:    History  of  the  Captivity,  and  the  Time  of  Christ,  four  hours. 

Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 
**English:    American  Literature,  four  hours. 

**  Latin:    Horace,  Odes,  Epodes  and  Carmen  Sseculare,  with  Hora- 

tian  meters,  four  hours. 
**  Mathematics:    Integral  Calculus,  four  hours. 
**Biology:    Systematic  Botany,  four  hours. 
** Chemistry :    Qualitative  Analysis,  four  hours. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

English:    Science  of  Rhetoric,  four  hours. 

Biology:    Anatomy,  four  hours. 

Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 
**Physics:    Dynamics  and  Sound,  four  hours. 
** Chemistry:    Quantitative  Analysis,  four  hours. 

** Mathematics :    Solid  Analytic  Geometry  and  Analytic  Mechanics, 
four  hours. 

** History:    American  Constitutional,  four  hours. 
**Pedagogy:    Four  hours. 

**Greek,  Latin  or  Modern  Language:    Four  hours. 
SECOND  TERM. 

Biology:    Physiology,  four  hours. 

Bible:    Early  Christian  Church,  four  hours. 

Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 
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**  English:    Eighteenth  Century  Literature,  four  hours. 
**  History:    Nineteenth  Century   History  and    International  Law, 
four  hours. 

** Mathematics:    Analytic  Theory  of  Heat,  four  hours. 
** Physic*  ■■    Heat  and  Light,  four  hours. 
** Pedagogy.    Four  hours. 

""Greek,  Latin  or  Modern  Language:    Four  hours. 
THIRD  TERM. 

English:    Elizabethan  Dramatists  and  Milton,  four  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  essay. 
***Physics:    Electricity,  four  hours. 

*** Mathematics:    Analytic  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  four 
hours. 

"""Biology.    Entomology,  four  hours. 
"""Pedagogy:    Four  hours. 

"""Greek,  Latin  or  Modern  Language:    Four  hours. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Astronomy.    General  Principles,  five  hours. 
Philosophy.    Psychology  and  Logic,  five  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 
"Biology:    General  Zoology,  five  hours. 

"Bible:    A  study  of  the  Gospel  of  John  with  its  literature,  three 
hours;  Comparative  Religion,  two  hours. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Philosophy:    Moral  Science,  five  hours. 

Political  Science:    Political  Economy,  five  hours. 

Rhetoricals:    One  essay. 
* Astronomy:    Theoretical  and  Practical,  five  hours. 
* Geology:    Five  hours. 
"Pedagogy:    Five  hours. 

"Bible:    Hebrew  Language,  three  hours;  Comparative  Religion,  two 
hours. 
THIRD  TERM. 

Philosophy:    Evidences  of  Christianity,  five  hours. 

Political  Science:    Political  History  of  the  United  States,  five  hours. 

Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 
*  Astronomy:    Theoretical  and  Practical,  five  hours. 
"English:    Early  English  Literature,  five  hours. 
*Bible:    Hebrew  and  its  Literature,  five  hours. 
"Pedagogy:    Five  hours. 
"Advanced  work  in  any  department. 
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LITERARY    CO  URSE. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

f  Latin:    Livy,  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.,  with  Latin  Prose  arid  reading 

at  sight,  five  hours. 
Modern  Language:    German,  five  hours. 
Mathematics:    Higher  Algebra,  two  divisions,  five  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  hour. 

SECOND  TERM. 

\Latin:    Cicero   De  Officiis  or    De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia, 

with  Latin  Prose  and  reading  at  sight,  five  hours. 
Modern  Language:    German,  five  hours. 

Mathematics:    Plane  Trigonometry,  two  divisions,  five  hours. 
Eheioricals:    One  hour. 

THIRD  TERM. 

\Latin:    Agricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus,  with  history  of  Latin 

Literature,  four  hours. 
Modern  Language:    German,  four  hours. 

Mathematics:  First  division,  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Survey- 
ing with  field  work,  four  hours.  Second  division,  Solid 
Geometry,  four  hours. 

Bible:    Hebrew  History,  one  hour. 

Rhetoricals:    One  essay. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

English:    General  Literature,  five  hours. 
^Mathematics:    Analytic  Geometry,  five  hours. 
Chemistry:    General — Non-metallic  Elements,  five  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay.  v 

SECOND  TERM. 

Modern  Language:    French,  five  hours. 

Rhetoricals:    One  essay. 
**  Mathematics:    Differential  Calculus,  five  hours. 
**Chemistiy:    General  —  Metallic  Elements,  five  hours. 
**IIistory:    English  Constitutional,  five  hours. 
** ^Esthetics:    History  of  Art,  five  hours  (not  offered  in  1899). 
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THIRD  IK  KM. 

Modem  Language'.    French,  four  hours. 

Bible:    History  of  the  Captivity,  and  the  Time  of  Christ,  four  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    Oue  oration  and  one  essay.  N 
**En(/lislr.    American  Literature,  four  hours. 

** Latin:    Horace,  Odes,  Kpodes,  and  Carmen  Sieculare,  with  Horatian 

meters,  four  hours. 
**  Mathematics:    Integral  Calculus,  four  hours. 
**Biology:    Systematic  Botany,  four  hours. 
**Chemistry:    Qualitative  Analysis,  four  hours. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

English:    Science  of  Rhetoric,  four  hours. 

Biology:    Anatomy,  four  hours. 

Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 
**Physics:    Dynamics  and  Sound,  four  hours. 
** Chemistry:    Quantitative  Analysis,  four  hours. 

** Mathematics:    Solid  Analytic  Geometry  and  Analytic  Mechanics, 
four  hours. 

**History:    American  Constitutional,  four  hours. 
**Pedagogy:    Four  hours. 

**Latin,  Elementary  Greek  or  Modern  Language,  four  hours. 
SECOND  TERM. 

Biology:    Physiology,  four  hours. 

Bible:    Early  Christian  Church,  four  hours. 

Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 
**Physics:    Heat  and  Light,  four  hours. 
** Mathematics:    Analytic  Theory  of  Heat,  four  hours. 
**English:    Eighteenth  Century  Literature,  four  hours. 
**History:    Nineteenth  Century  History  and  International  Law,  four 
hours. 

**Pedagogy:    Four  hours. 

**Latin,  E'ementary  Greek  or  Modern  Language:    Four  hours. 

THIRD  TERM. 

English:    Elizabethan  Dramatists  and  Milton,  four  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  essay. 
***Physics\    Electricity,  four  hours. 

***  Mat  hematics:    Analytic  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  four 
hours. 

***  Biology:    Entomology,  four  hours. 
***  Pedagogy:    Four  hours. 

***Lalin,  Elementary  Greek  or  Modern  Language:    Four  hours. 
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SENIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Astronomy:    General  Principles. 
Philosophy:  Psychology  and  Logic,  five  hours. 
Rhetorical*:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 
*Biology:    General  Zoology,  five  hours. 

*Bible:    A  study  of  the  Gospel  of  John  with  its  literature,  three 
hours;  Comparative  Religion,  two  hours. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Philosophy:    Moral  Science,  five  hours. 

Political  Science:    Political  Economy,  five  hours. 

Rhetoricals:    One  essay. 
^Astronomy:    Theoretical  and  Practical,  five  hours. 
*Geology;  Five  hours. 
^Pedagogy:    Five  hours. 

*Bible\    Hebrew  Language,  three  hours;  Comparative  Religion,  two 
hours. 

THIRD  TERM. 

English:    Early  English  Literature,  five  hours. 

Philosophy:    Evidences  of  Christianity,  five  hours. 

Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 
^Astronomy:    Theoretical  and  Practical,  five  hours. 
^Political  Science:  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  five  hours. 
*Bible:    Hebrew  and  its  Literature,  five  hours. 
*  Pedagogy:    Five  hours. 
* Advanced  xvork  in  any  department . 


SCIENTIFIC    CO  URSE. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Chemistry:    General — Non-metallic  Elements,  lectures  and  recita- 
tions, three  hours;  laboratory  work,  four  hours. 
Modern  Language:    German,  five  hours. 
Mathematics:    Higher  Algebra,  five  hours. 
Rhetorica  s:    One  hour. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Chemistry:    General — Metallic  Elements,  lectures  and  recitations, 

three  hours;  laboratory  work,  four  hours. 
Modern  Language:    German,  five  hours. 
Mathematics:    Plane  Trigonometry,  five  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  hour. 
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THIRD  i  KRM. 

Chemistry-    Qualitative  Analysis,  four  hours. 
Modem  Language:   German,  four  hours. 

Mathematics:    Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Surveying  with  field 

work,  four  hours. 
Bible:    Hebrew  History,  four  hours. 
RJixtorkals:    One  essay. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Chemistry:    Quantitative  Analysis,  five  hours. 
Mathematics:    Analytic  Geometry,  five  hours. 
English:    General  Literature,  five  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Mathematics:    Differential  Calculus,  five  hours. 
Modern  Language:    French,  five  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  essay. 

*History:    English  Constitutional,  five  hours. 

*  Esthetics:    History  of  Art,  five  hours  (not  offered  in  1899). 

THIRD  TERM. 

Mathematics:    Integral  Calculus,  four  hours. 
Biology:    Systematic  Botany,  four  hours. 

Bible:    History  of  the  Captivity,  and  the  Time  of  Christ,  four  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 
*English:    American  Literature,  four  hours. 

*  Modern  Language:    French,  four  hours. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

English:    Science  of  Rhetoric,  four  hours. 
Physics:    Dynamics  and  Sound,  four  hours. 
Biology:    Anatomy,  four  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 

* Mathematics:    Solid  Analytic  Geometry  and  Analytic  Mechanics, 
four  hours. 

*History:    American  Constitutional,  four  hours. 
^Pedagogy:    Four  hours. 

*  Elementary  Greek  or  Modern  Language:   Four  hours. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Physics:    Heat  and  Light,  four  hours. 
Biology:    Physiology,  four  hours. 
Bible:    Early  Christian  Church,  four  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 
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*  Mathematics:    Analytic  Theory  of  Heat,  four  hours. 

*  English:    Eighteenth  Century  Literature,  four  hours. 

*  History:    Nineteenth  Century  Historj'  and  International  Law,  four 

hours. 

*  Pedagogy:    Four  hours: 

*  Elementary  Greek  or  Modern  Language:    Four  hours. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Physics:    Electricity,  four  hours. 
Biology:    Entomology,  four  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  essay. 
** Mathematics:    Analytic  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  four 
hours. 

**  English'.    Elizabethan  Dramatists  and  Milton,  four  hours. 
**  Pedagogy:    Fojir  hours. 

** Elementary  Greek  or  Modern  Language:   Four  hours. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Astronomy:    General  Principles,  five  hours. 
Philosophy:    Psychology  and  Logic,  five  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 

*  Biology.    General  Zoology,  five  hours. 

*Bible:    A  study  of  the  Gospel  of  John  with  its  literature,  three 
hours;  Comparative  Religion,  two  hours. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Political  Science:    Political  Economy,  five  hours. 
Geology:    Five  hours. 
Rhetoricals:    One  essay. 

* Astronomy:    Theoretical  and  Practical,  five  hours. 
"Philosophy:    Moral  Science,  five  hours. 

*  Pedagogy:    Five  hours. 

"Bible:    Hebrew  Language,  three  hours;  Comparative  Religion,  two 
hours. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Philosophy:    Evidences  of  Christianity,  five  hours. 

Political  Science:    Political  History  of  the  United  States,  five  hours. 

Rhetoricals:    One  oration  and  one  essay. 

*  Astronomy:    Theoretical  and  Practical,  five  hours. 
"English:    Early  English  Literature,  five  hours. 

*  Bible:    Hebrew  and  its  Literature,  five  hours. 

*  Pedagogy.    Five  hours. 

*  Advanced  work  in  any  department:    Five  hours. 


Pre para  bo ry  SgI?ooI. 


CLASSICAL  COURSi; 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term.— Elements  of  Algebra,  five  hours;  English,  five 
hours;  Bible,  Supplemental  Bible  Studies,  three  hours;  Arithmetic,  two 
hours. 

Second  Term. — Latin  Lessons,  five  hours;  Algebra  continued, 
five  hours;  English,  five  hours. 

Third  Term. — Latin  Lessons  finished,  five  hours;  Algebra  con- 
tinued, five  hours;  English,  five  hours. 

JUNIOR-MIDDLE  YEAR. 

First  Term.— Caesar,  Gallic  War,  with  Roman  Geography,  Book 
I.,  five  hours;  Greek  Lessons,  five  hours;  Algebra,  through  Ratio  and 
Proportion,  four  hours;  required  English  Readings,  one  hour. 

Second  Term. — Caesar,  Books  II.  and  III.  with  Roman  Geography, 
four  hours;  Greek  Lessons  continued,  four  hours;  Ancient  History, 
four  hours;  Bible,  Life  of  Paul,  three  hours;  English,  one  essay. 

Third  Term. — Caesar,  Book  IV.,  with  Latin  Prose,  five  hours; 
Anabasis  to  Chap.  V.,  Book  I.,  with  Greek  Prose,  four  hours;  Mediaeval 
and  Modern  History,  five  hours;  required  English  readings,  one  hour. 

SENIOR-MIDDLE  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Vergil,  with  Latin  Prosody  and  Roman  Antiquities 
and  Mythology,  five  hours;  Anabasis  through  Book  II.  with  Greek 
Prose,  four  hours;  Plane  Geometry,  four  hours;  Drawing,  one  hour; 
required  English  readings,  one  hour. 

Second  Term. — Vergil,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  reading,  five 
hours;  Anabasis  through  Book  III.,  with  Greek  Prose,  four  hours; 
Plane  Geometry,  four  hours;  Drawing,  one  hour;  required  English  read- 
ings, one  hour. 

Third  Term. — Vergil,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  reading,  five 
hours;  Anabasis,  through  Book  IV.,  with  Greek  Prose,  four  hours; 
Solid  Geometry,  four  hours;  Drawing,  one  hour;  required  English 
readings,  one  hour. 
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SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Cicero,  Orations,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  read- 
ing, five  hours;  Iliad,  Book  I.,  with  Greek  Prose,  four  hours;  Bible, 
Christian  Evidences,  five  hours;  required  English  readings,  one  hour. 

Second  Term. — Cicero,  Orations,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight 
reading;  four  hours;  Iliad,  through  Book  III.,  with  sight  reading, 
five  hours;  German,  five  hours;  required  English  readings,  one  hour. 

Third  Term. — Cicero,  Orations,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  read- 
ing, four  hours;  Review  of  Greek,  with  sight  reading,  four  hours; 
German,  four  hours;  Review  of  Mathematics,  three  hours;  English, 
one  essay. 

Rhetoricals  throughout  the  course. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COURSES. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Elements  of  Algebra,  five  hours;  English,  five  hours; 
Bible,  Supplemental  Bible  Studies,  three  hours;  Arithmetic,  two  hours. 

Second  Term.— Latin  Lessons,  five  hours;  Algebra,  continued, 
five  hours;  English,  continued,  five  hours. 

Third  Term. — Latin  Lessons,  finished,  five  hours;  Algebra,  con- 
tinued, five  hours;  English,  continued,  five  hours. 

JUNIOR-MIDDLE  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Book  I.,  five  hours;  Algebra, 
through  Ratio  and  Proportion,  four  hours;  German,  begun,  five  hours; 
required  English  readings,  one  hour. 

Second  Term. — Caesar,  Books  II.  and  III.,  four  hours;  Ancient 
History,  four  hours;  German,  continued,  four  hours;  Bible,  Life  of 
Paul,  three  hours;  English,  one  essay. 

Third  Term. — Caesar,  Book  IV.,  with  Latin  Prose,  five  hours; 
German  reading,  four  hours;  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  five  hours; 
required  English  readings,  one  hour. 

SENIOR  MIDDLE  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Vergil,  with  Latin  Prosody,  Roman  Antiquities  and 
Mythology,  five  hours;  German  Prose  Comedy,  four  hours;  Plane 
Geometry,  four  hours;  Drawing,  one  hour;  required  English  readings, 
one  hour. 
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SECOND  TERM. — Vergil,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  reading,  five, 
hours;  German,  Noveletten-BiMiothek,  four  hours;  Plane  Geometry 
completed,  four  hours;  Drawing,  one  hour;  required  English  readings 
one  hour. 

Third  Tkrm. — Vergil,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  reading,  five 
hours;  Elements  of  Chemistry,  four  hours;  Solid  Geometry,  four  hours 
Drawing,  one  hour;  required  English  readings,  one  hour. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Cicero,  Orations,  five  hours;  English  History,  four; 
hours;  Bible,  Christian  Evidences,  five  hours;  required  English  read- 
ings, one  hour. 

Second  Term.— Cicero,  Orations,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  read- 
ing, four  hours;  Nineteenth  Century  Literature,  five  hours;  Elements 
of  Physics,  five  hours;  required  English  readings,  one  hour. 

Third  Term.  — Cicero,  Orations,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  read- 
ing, four  hours;  Elements  of  Physics,  four  hours;  American  History, 
four  hours;  English,  one  essay;  Review  of  Mathematics,  three  hours. 

Rhetoricals  throughout  the  course. 


Parbial  Lisb  o\[  Texb  Bool^s, 


Bible:  Price's  Syllabus  of  Old  Testament  History;  Edersheim's 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah;  Edersheim's  Bible  History;  Raw- 
linson's  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah;  Fisher's  The  Beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity; Sell's  Supplemental  Bible  Study;  Harper's  Introductory  He- 
brew Method  and  Manual;  Harper's  Elements  of  Hebrew;  Stalker's 
Life  of  Christ  and  Life  of  St.  Paul;  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible. 

English:  Kellogg's  Rhetoric;  Hill's  Science  of  Rhetoric;  Brooke's 
English  Literature  Primer;  Dowden's  Shakespeare  Primer. 

Greek:  Goodwin's  Grammar;  White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book; 
Goodwin  and  White's  Anabasis;  Seymour's  Iliad;  Mather's  Selections 
from  the  Greek  Historians;  Winan's  Memorabilia;  Dyer's  Plato's 
Apology  and  Crito;  Wagner's  Plato's  Phaedo;  White's  CEdipus  Tyran- 
nus;  D'Ooge's  Antigone;  Flagg's  Euripides'  Iphigenia  among  the  Tau- 
rians;  Humphrey's  Aristophanes'  Clouds;  Felton's  Panegyricus  of 
Isocrates;  D'Ooge's  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 

Latin:  Bennett's  Grammar;  Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Latin  Book; 
Rolfe's  Viri  Romse;  Allen's  Caesar;  Allen's  Orations  of  Cicero;  Allen's 
Vergil;  Wescott's  Livy;  Chase  and  Stewart's  De  Amicitia  et  de  Senec- 
tute;  Allen's  Germania  and  Agricola;  Chase  and  Stuart's  Horace; 
Crowell's  Selections  from  Latin  Poets;  Preble's  Terence  Adelphoe; 
Wilkin's  Roman  Antiquities;  Shumway's  Latin  Synonyms. 

French:  Fountaine's  Lectures  et  Conversations;  Super's  Reader; 
Bocher's  Sandeau's  Madamoiselle  de  la  Seigliere;  Regnier's  Theatre 
Classique;  Knapp's  Modern  French  Readings;  Duval's  Histoire  de  la 
Litterature  Francaise. 

German:  Bernhardt's  Sprachbuch;  Schmitz's  Elements  of  the 
German  Language;  Bernhardt's  Noveletten  Bibliothek;  Brandt's  Ger- 
man Reader;  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel;  Toy's  Freytag's  Die 
Journalisten;  Deering's  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell;  Primer's  Lessing's 
Nathan  der  Weise;  Hewett's  Goethe's  Herman  and  Dorothea;  Hart's 
Goethe's  Prose;  Thomas'  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I.;  Hodge's  Scientific 
German. 
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Mathkmatics:  Wentworth's  School  Algebra;  Wells'  College 
Algebra;  Beman  and  Smith's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry;  Bowser's 
Trigonometry;  Wells'  Trigonometry;  Wentworth's  Surveying.  In  the 
study  of  Analytic  Geometry,  Calculus,  and  analytic  treatment  of 
physical  theories  and  problems,  selections  are  made  from  the  works 
of  Hardy,  W.  B  Smith,  Nichols,  Osborne,  Todhunter,  Thompson,  Tait, 
Fourier,  Emtage  and  Pierce. 

SCIENCE:  Gray's  Anatomy;  Martin's  Human  Body;  Bessey's 
Botany;  Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany;  Green's  Botany;  Rattan's  California 
Flora;  Comstock's  Entomology;  Gage's  Principles  of  Physics;  Car- 
hart's  University  Physics;  Remsen's  Chemistry;  Appleton's  Qualitative 
Analysis;  Appleton's  Quantitive  Analysis;  Le  Conte's  Geology;  Young's 
General  Astronomy;  Chauvenet's  Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

Philosophy:  Sully's  Outlines  of  Psychology;  Mackenzie's  Man- 
ual of  Ethics;  Bruce's  Apologetics. 

History  and  Political  Economy:  Walker's  Advanced  Course 
of  Political  Economy;  Ely's  Outlines  of  Economics;  Hadley's  Econom- 
ics; Bryce's  American  Commonwealth;  Green's  History  of  the  English 
People;  Sanderson's  History  of  England;  Wilson's  The  State;  Sheldon's 
General  History;  Myer's  General  History ;  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts 
of  English  History;  Muller's  Modern  European  History;  Fiske's  Civil 
Government  of  the  United  States;  Fiske's  History  of  the  Revolution 
(briefer  text);  Epochs  of  Colonial  History  Series. 

.Esthetics:  D'Anver's  History  of  Art;  Arnand  Cassagne's  Per- 
spective; Duval's  Artistic  Anatomy;  Fillmore's  History  of  Piano  forte 
Music;  Fillmore's  Lessons  in  Musical  History. 
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Origin   and  'Aim, 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

In  1867  three  Congregational  Churches  were  formed  in 
Southern  California ;  they  united  to  form  the  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia District  Association,  and  the  Constitution  provided  for  a 
Committee  on  Education.  In  1882  they  took  action  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  Academy.  In  1887  it  was  de- 
cided to  form  a  general  association  of  Southern  California,  and 
this  general  association,  consisting  at  this  time  of  twenty-one 
churches  with  twelve  hundred  members,  immediately  gave  full 
power  to  its  Committee  on  Education,  not  only  to  select  the 
college  site,  but  also  to  appoint  trustees,  requiring  them  to  take 
final  action  within  thirty  days.  It  was  virtually  decided  at 
that  meeting  to  establish  the  college  near  Pomona,  and  in  the 
following  summer  the  Committee  on  Education,  as  authorized 
by  the  association,  appointed  the  first  board  of  trustees. 

Rooms  were  rented  and  work  was  begun  at  Pomona  in 
September,  1888.  In  the  following  January,  Claremont  Hall 
(now  Sumner  Hall),  together  with  considerable  valuable  prop- 
erty, was  given  to  the  college,  and  the  work  was  transferred  to 
Claremont. 

The  first  president  was  appointed  in  July,  1890  ;  the  first 
class  was  graduated  in  June,  1894. 


AIM. 

The  purpose  of  the  churches  in  founding  this  institution  is 
expressed  in  its  motto,  "Our  Tribute  to  Christian  Civilization." 

Pomona  College  aims  to  give  a  complete  and  thorough 
college  training  —  one  in  discipline  and  acquisition  equal  to  the 
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best.  To  this  end  many  of  the  traditions  of  other  colleges  are 
maintained.  The  same  standard  of  admission  is  adopted  ; 
recitation  periods  are  one  hour  in  length  ;  no  teacher  has  more 
than  four  classes;  students,  except  in  rare  cases,  are  allowed  but 
three  studies,  and  a  general  excellence  of  work  is  insisted  upon. 
Pomona  College  seeks  to  develop  intellectual  vigor,  physical 
health,  moral  sturdiness  and  Christian  principles.  Its  teachers 
are  chosen,  therefore,  not  with  reference  to  scholarship  only, 
but  also  with  regard  to  personal  influence  in  the  formation  of 
right  character. 


CONTROL  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

In  accordance  with  the  state  statute  the  college  is  a  self- 
perpetuating  body  with  powers  of  a  corporation.  It  is  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  trustees  that  reports  to  the  churches  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  general  association  has  a  board  of  visit- 
ors which  keeps  the  churches  in  touch  with  the  college.  Reso- 
lutions of  approval  have  been  adopted  by  the  association  at 
its  annual  meeting  from  year  to  year,  and  there  has  always 
existed  a  perfect  understanding  and  good-will  between  the  col- 
lege and  the  churches. 


LOCATION. 

Claremont  is  a  village  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  system.  Four  miles  southwest 
is  Pomona,  the  center  of  a  community  of  six  thousand  people. 
It  is  a  healthful  location,  with  excellent  water  and  natural 
drainage  and  good  railway  facilities.  Eos  Angeles  is  but  thirty- 
five  miles  distant.  There  are  no  places  of  evil  resort  at  Clare- 
mont, and  it  is  expected  that  the  people  who  gather  here  to 
educate  their  children  will  keep  the  village  free  from  such  places 
and  give  to  it  a  character  peculiarly  favorable  to  student  life. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  DEGREES. 

The  college  offers  three  courses  of  study  of  four  years  each, 
the  Classical,  the  Literary  and  the  vScieutiflc,  each  requiring 
four  years  of  strictly  preparatory  work.  Every  student  is 
earnestly  advised  to  take  one  of  the  regular  courses.  Special 
courses,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  are  permitted, 
but  lead  to  no  degree. 

Graduates  of  the  Classical,  the  Literary  and  the  Scientific 
courses  will  receive  respectively  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Literature,  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  Graduates  of 
the  School  of  Music  and  the  School  of  Art  and  Design  will  re- 
ceive diplomas.  Students  who  complete  one  of  the  courses  in 
the  Preparatory  School  will  receive  certificates. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature  will  be  given  to.  those 
students  of  the  Literary  course  who  substitute  music  or  art  for 
one  regular  study  throughout  the  course. 


Deparbmenbs  of  IpsbruGbiop. 


LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

ENGLISH. 

The  object  of  all  work  in  this  department  is  to  inspire  the 
student  with  a  genuine  love  of  good  literature,  and  to  give  to 
him  such  a  knowledge  of  matter  and  of  methods  as  shall  en- 
able him  to  gain  for  himself  the  best  from  all  literatures,  par- 
ticularly from  that  of  his  own  people.  To  this  end  the  work 
in  literature  is  arranged  in  six  courses,  reference  being  had  in 
the  arrangement  to  the  maturity  of  the  student  provided  for. 

Course  I.,  occurring  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  classes 
of  the  Preparatory  School,  extends  through  one  term  and  is 
confined  to  modern  English  and  American  writers.  A  brief 
study  is  made  of  the  biography  of  each  prominent  author, 
with  a  much  longer  study  of  his  writings.  Some  exactness  of 
recitation  is  demanded  regarding  plot  or  argument,  descrip- 
tions, incidents  and  characterizations.  Independent  thought 
and  expression  are  encouraged  by  familiar  conversations  in 
class  upon  issues  developed  in  the  book  at  hand  or  suggested 
by  it. 

Course  II.,  of  general  literature,  follows  in  its  method 
that  indicated  in  the  later  classes  in  English.  The  course 
provides  for  the  study,  through  translations,  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  classical  literatures  of  other  nations,  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  Sanscrit,  Greek  and  Italian.  Several 
Greek  tragedies  and  the  Italian  epics  are  faithfully  read. 

Course  III.  occurs  in  the  Sophomore  year,  and  includes 
a  brief  history  of  American  authors. 
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COURSE  IV.  is  optional  for  all  college  classes  in  the  Junior 
year.  The  authors  studied  are  those  of  the  period  between 
Dryden  and  Shelley. 

Course  V.,  required  of  Classical  and  Literary  students  in 
the  Junior  year,  embraces  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  and 
Milton.  Most  of  the  term  is  allotted  to  Shakespeare,  several 
of  his  dramas  being  studied.  Attention  is  paid,  in  this  study, 
to  the  history,  form  and  sources  of  plot  of  each  drama, but  the 
greater  time  is  spent  upon  characterizations  and  motif.  Effort 
is  made  to  secure  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  love  of  Shake- 
speare rather  than  to  develop  criticism  of  verbal  forms. 

Course  VI.  is  required  of  Literary  students  in  the  Senior 
year,  and  is  optional  for  Classical  and  Scientific  students. 

In  all  the  college  classes  frequent  lectures  by  teacher  and 
students  are  given  and  occasional  carefully  written  papers  are 
required.  Note-books  are  kept  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  valu- 
able not  only  for  class  use,  but  for  future  reference. 

The  work  in  the  English  language  and  rhetoric  is  repre- 
sented by  three  terms  in  the  Preparatory  School,  and  one  term 
in  the  Junior  year  of  the  college.  The  preparatory  classes 
consider  rhetoric  as  an  art.  The  principles  of  the  study  are 
gained  from  a  text-book,  but  the  greater  time  is  spent  upon  the 
practical  application  of  these  principles  in  original  composition. 
The  college  class  considers  rhetoric  as  a  science,  all  work  be- 
ing laid  out  with  reference  to  this  view.  Frequent  lectures 
are  given  before  the  college  class. 

GREEK. 

For  the  degree  of  B.  A.  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  is  required  during  the  Freshman  year  and  one 
term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  may  be  pursued  to  the  close 
of  the  Junior  year. 

In  the  Preparatory  School,  nine  terms  are  given  to  Greek 
by  those  preparing  for  the  Classical  course.  An  exact  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  language  is  here  in- 
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sisted  upon,  and  the  student  is  also  taught  from  the  beginning 
of  the  study  to  acquire  and  use  a  vocabulary.  Daily  exercises 
in  translation  from  Greek  into  English  and  from  English  into 
Greek,  and  oral  work  and  sentence  building  are  employed  to 
give  facility  in  the  use  of  Greek  works,  forms  and  idioms.  It 
is  expected  that  before  the  student  begins  the  Anabasis  he 
wrill  possess  and  use  a  vocabulary  of  several  hundred  w7ords. 
Care  is  taken  to  call  attention  to  English  words  allied  to  the 
Greek,  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  history  and  change  ot 
words.  Students  who  have  acquired  only  the  elements  of 
Greek,  have  thus  gained  through  it  a  permanent  and  helpful 
interest  in  the  stud}'  of  lauguage. 

Four  books  of  the  Anabasis  and  three  books  of  the  Iliad, 
together  with  Greek  prose,  are  required  for  entrance  to  the 
college. 

During  the  Freshman  year  selections  from  the  historians 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Xenophon's  Recollections  of  Soc- 
rates and  the  Apology  and  Crito  of  Plato  are  read,  accompan- 
ied by  the  study  of  Mahaffy's  Greek  Life  and  Jebb's  Greek 
Literature.  Much  attention  is  given  during  the  year  to  forms, 
constructions  and  the  analytical  study  of  words. 

In  the  fall  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  two  of  the  tragedies 
of  Sophocles  are  read  and  a  study  is  made  of  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  Greek  drama.  In  the  winter  term  the  reading 
is  from  Demosthenes  and  is  accompanied  by  a  general  view  ot 
Attic  oratory.    Attention  is  given  to  sight  reading. 

Electives  in  Greek  Philosophy  and  Poetry  and  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  are  open  during  the  Junior  year. 

LATIN. 

The  Preparatory  Course  covers  eleven  terms.  The  First 
Latin  Book  is  completed  in  two  terms,  in  which  the  student 
gains  a  vocabulary,  constructs  the  Latin  sentence,  receives 
drill  in  parsing  and  becomes  ready  for  easy  prose.  In  the 
second  year  four  books  or  more  of  Caesar  are  read,  when  spe- 
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cial  attention  is  paid  to  the  subjunctive,  with  Roman  history 
and  geography.  Six  orations  of  Cicero,  with  study  of  Latin 
synonyms,  make  the  work  of  the  third  year.  Six  books  of 
Vergil's  .Ivneid  are  read  in  the  fourth  year,  and  Latin  prosody, 
Roman  antiquities  and  mythology  are  taken  up.  Through 
the  course  there  are  Latin  composition,  written  translations  and 
sight  reading. 

The  Collegiate  Course,  in  the  Freshman  year,  includes 
selections  from  Latin  prose,  Cicero's  Philosophical  Essays,  and 
the  histories  of  Tacitus  and  Livy,  with  history  of  Latin 
literature  and  Latin  composition.  Written  work  and  sight 
reading  are  continued.  In  the  Sophomore  year  there  is  one 
term's  work  elective  in  the  Odes,  Kpodes  and  Carmen  Saecu- 
lare  of  Horace  with  the  Horatian  meters.  A  prize  is  offered, 
to  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  year,  for  the  best  Latin  thesis 
on  an  assigned  subject.  In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the 
work  is  elective,  and  includes  Plautus  and  Terence,  Juvenal, 
Tacitus,  Horace,  Pliny,  Seneca,  Persius  and  Lucullus,  with 
Mediaeval  Christian  Hymns  and  Roman  Archaeology. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE. 

In  the  Literary  and  Scientific  courses,  the  stud)*  of  Ger- 
man begins  in  the  Junior-Middle  Preparatory  year  and  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Greek  of  the  Classical  course.  In  the 
Sophomore  year  two  terms  are  devoted  to  French,  which  may 
be  pursued  as  an  elective  throughout  the  Junior  year.  In  the 
Classical  course,  only  two  terms  of  each  language  are  required, 
German  in  the  Senior  Preparatory  year,  French  in  the  Sopho- 
more year,  but  either  may  be  elected  throughout  the  Junior 
year.  In  the  Junior  year,  also,  an  elective  is  offered  of  two 
terms  in  Spanish  or  Italian. 

In  class  work  the  effort  from  the  outset  is  to  make  the 
student  think  in  the  new  language,  use  practically  the  vocab- 
ulary acquired  and  write  correctly.  To  this  end  the  recitations 
are  conducted  in  the  language  studied  and  include  frequent 
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exercises  in  writing  from  -dictation  and  rendering  from  the 
English.  Later  on,  besides  the  reading  ot  standard  authors 
and  the  study  of  Literature,  advanced  work  is  required  in 
composition  and  conversation,  as  well  as  sight  reading.  The 
relation  of  English  and  other  languages  is  also  constantly 
traced.  In  the  Literal  and  Scientific  courses  it  is  planned  to 
bring  the  student  to  a  point  where  he  can  consult  readily,  in 
the  original,  standard  works  of  reference  in  scientific  subjects. 

The  course  of  reading  in  German  includes  Freytag's  Jour- 
nalisten,  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise, 
Goethe's  Faust,  Ballads  and  selected  poemsof  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Heine  and  others,  and  prose  extracts  from  Goethe,  and  such 
recent  writers  as  Freytag,  Auerbach,  Spielhagen,  Heise,  etc., 
besides  scientific  writers.  In  French,  it  is  expected  that  the 
class,  being  further  advanced  in  the  college  course,  cfin  go 
over  more  ground  in  less  time.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  the  recent  period  beginning  with  Victor  Hugo,  and  the 
great  classics  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychology  is  at  first  taken  up  as  an  experimental  science, 
the  actual  facts  of  experience  furnishing  the  data.  These  are 
studied  until  a  classified  system  of  all  the  powers  and  activities 
of  the  human  mind  is  attained.  This  gives  an  open  door  to  a 
universal  philosophy,  which  is  considered  in  itself  and  in  some 
of  its  more  important  and  profound  applications  to  science,  to 
art,  to  morality  and  to  religion. 

ETHICS. 

The  study  of  Ethics  is  pursued  four  hours  a  week  during 
the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year.  For  the  second  term  the 
work  is  taken  up  on  a  psychological  basis,  the  different  theo- 
ries of  the  moral  standard  considered,  and  the  moral  life  dis- 
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cussed  in  its  relation  to  social  unity,  moral  institutions,  the 
duties,  the  virtues,  the  individual  life,  moral  pathology  and 
progress . 

A  POLOCETICS. 

In  the  last  term  of  the  college  course,  a  very  careful  study 
of  the  Christian  Evidences  is  made  in  the  light  of  modern 
criticism. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  preparatory  students  are  expected  to  familiarize  their 
minds  with  some  of  the  more  important  facts  about  the  Bible  : 
the  men  who  wrote  it,  why  it  was  written,  the  formation  of 
the  canon,  the  versions  with  their  history,  and  its  reception 
in  different  ages,  together  with  the  more  simple  statements  of 
Christian  Evidences.  The  college  students  go  over  consider- 
able portions  of  the  English  text  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, incidentally  dwelling  on  the  physical  and  descriptive 
geography,  the  natural  and  political  as  well  as  the  religious 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  other  nations  which  came  in 
contact  with  it,  seeking  thus  the  better  to  interpret  its  charac- 
ters and  events  in  their  proper  surroundings,  and  to  understand 
the  intent,  the  scope  and  the  power  of  its  teachings,  and  the 
institutions  which  grew  up  under  its  fostering  care. 

Elective  courses  of  study  are  also  open  in  Hebrew,  New 
Testament  Greek,  Comparative  Religions,  and  the  History  of 
the  Earty  Christian  Church. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

HISTORY. 

A  course  in  the  outlines  of  General  History  is  begun  in 
the  winter  term  of  the  Junior  Preparatory  year  and  carried 
through  two  terms.  Abundant  library  references  are  given,, 
the  more  prominent  characters  and  topics  are  fully  discussed  in 
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papers  presented  weekly.  The  further  historical  work  includes 
one  terra  of  English  History  in  the  Senior  Preparatory  year 
and  two  elective  terms  in  the  Junior  year  in  Constitutional 
History,  also  one  term  in  the  Senior  year  on  Political  History 
of  the  United  States. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

One  term  is  devoted  to  Political  Economy  in  the  Senior 
year.  Frequent  reference  to  authors  in  addition  to  the  text-book 
used  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  theory,  while  students  are 
required  to  prepare  studied  papers  on  special  assigned  topics 
which  demand  original  investigation. 

PEDAGOGY. 

Courses  in  Pedagogy  will  be  given  during  Junior  and 
Senior  years.    Announcements  in  detail  will  be  made  later. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  mathematics  of  the  Preparatory  School  includes  the 
Elements  of  Algebra  through  Ratio  and  Proportion,  also 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Special  attention  is  given  to  fac- 
toring, theory  of  exponents  and  the  solution  of  equations  of 
the  second  degree.  The  course  in  Geometry  is  accompanied 
throughout  by  problems  for  original  work  to  stimulate  inde- 
pendent thought,  and  one  hour  a  week  is  given  to  free-hand 
and  perspective  drawing. 

Candidates  for  college  courses  are  expected  to  give  satis- 
factory evidence  of  having  completed  the  work  above  indicat- 
ed, except  that  students  who  have  completed  courses  equiva- 
lent to  those  above  indicated  iu  the  Elements  of  Algebra 
through  Quadratic  Equations  and  in  the  Plane  Geometry  may 
substitute  approved  courses  in  other  subjects,  not  otherwise 
required  for  admission,  for  the  last  term  in  Algebra  (through 
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Ratio  and  Proportion)  and  for  the  S  did  Geometry.  But  such 
preparation  in  mathematics  admits  only  to  the  second  division 
in  the  college  courses  in  mathematics, 

In  all  the  college  courses  four  terms  in  mathematics  are 
prescribed,  covering  all  of  the  Freshman  year  and  the  fall  term 
of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  including  in  general  Higher  Alge- 
bra, Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Ana- 
lytic Geometry.  Those  whose  preparation  does  not  include 
Algebra  beyond  Quadratic  Equations  or  Solid  Geometry,  may 
enter  a  second  division  taking  these  subjects  and  also  the  Ele- 
ments of  Plane  Trigonometry  and  a  part  of  the  Higher  Alge- 
bra, but  not  the  Spherical  Trigonometry  or  Surveying. 

But  all  students  who  expect  to  do  any  work  in  the  exact 
sciences  must  complete  the  courses  in  mathematics  prescribed 
for  the  first  iivision.  Two  terms  in  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  with  applications  to  General  Geometry,  prescribed  in 
the  Scientific  Course,  are  offered  as  electives  in  the  Classical 
and  Literary  Courses,  during  Sophomore  year.  The  mathe- 
matics of  Junior  year  is  elective  and  is  at  present  arranged  to 
supplement  the  course  in  Physics.  After  completing  the  work 
in  Solid  Analytic  Geometry,  the  first  term  of  Junior  year  is 
given  to  Analytic  Mechanics.  The  remainder  of  this  year  is 
devoted  to  the  mathematical  theory  of  heat,  light,  electricity 
and  magnetism,  with  applications  of  the  higher  methods  of 
analysis  to  physical  problems. 

These  elective  courses  are  subject  to  withdrawal,  substitu- 
tion or  addition,  from  year  to  year,  as  the  number  of  appli- 
cants and  their  needs  may  require. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A  course  in  General  Astronomy  is  required  of  all  College 
classes  during  the  fall  term  of  Senior  year.  Young's  General 
Astronomy  is  used  as  a  text-book  for  class  work.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  observe  for  themselves,  to  make  maps  and 
drawings  and  to  record  in  note-books  the  results  of  their 
observations. 
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A  course  in  Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy  follows 
the  General  Course  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  is 
open  to  a  limited  number  of  Seniors  who  have,  by  thorough 
work  in  General  Astronomy  and  in  the  courses  of  Analytic 
Geometry,  Calculus  and  Mechanics,  evidenced  an  ability  and 
taste  for  the  subject.  This  course  embraces  a  study  of  Spher- 
ical Coordinates,  the  theory  and  use  of  instruments,  determin- 
ation of  latitude,  time  and  longitude,  calculation  of  orbits,  and 
observational  study  of  the  sun  and  planets. 

The  Astronomical  department  conducts  a  voluntary  Mete- 
orological station  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  is 
supplied  with  government  instruments  and  receives  the  official 
reports  and  publications  of  the  bureau. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

BOTANY. 

Students  in  all  the  courses  may  elect  to  take  one  term  in 
Systematic  Botany,  and  those  in  the  Scientific  Course  take  an 
additional  term  in  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.  Great 
pains  are  taken  to  lead  the  student  to  original  and  accurate 
observation,  while  much  stress  is  placed  on  the  morphology  of 
plants.  All  the  students  are  required  to  have  good  simple 
microscopes,  and  several  compound  microscopes  are  at  our 
command  for  the  pursuit  of  Morphological  and  Physiological 
Botany.  A  small  but  rapidly  growing  herbarium  is  of  much 
use,  while  the  rich  flora  of  the  region  and  specimens  from  the 
sea-shore  and  reservoirs  are  brought  into  constant  requisition. 
Use  is  made  of  Gray's  Lessons,  Rattan's  California  Flora, 
Green's  Botany,  Bessey's  Botany,  and  the  volumes  on  Botany 
of  the  State  Geological  Survey. 

geology. 

This  subject  is  taught  as  an  elective  in  the  Senior  year. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  Geology  of  the  United  States, 
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and  especially  to  that  of  California.  I,e  Conte's  Manual  of 
Otology  is  used  and  this  is  supplemented  by  lectures.  The 
course  is  illustrated  by  maps,  diagrams,  and  a  very  full  collec- 
tion of  fossils  and  lithological  specimens.  The  region  about 
Claremont  is  most  favorable  for  geological  study;  and  visits  to 
the  washes,  canons  and  ledges  make  the  course  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Under  this  title  are  included  Human  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  General  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physio logy. —  The 
instruction  is  given  in  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Human 
Physiology,  while  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  domestic  animals.  The  course  is  illustrated 
by  a  manikin,  enlarged  models  of  the  ear  and  eye,  articulated 
and  disarticulated  human  skeleton,  disarticulated  and  sectional 
human  skull,  articulated  skeletons  illustrating  all  classes  of 
vertebrates,  and  all  orders  of  the  class  mammalia,  anatomical 
preparations,  and  diagrams  representing  the  comparative 
structure  of  the  organs  of  locomotion,  digestion,  circulation, 
respiration  and  reproduction  in  each  branch  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Each  student  spends  some  time  during  the  spring 
term  in  the  dissection  of  animals,  that  he  may  become  famil- 
iar with  the  appearance,  situation  and  the  relation  of  the 
organs  of  the  animal  system  in  a  state  of  health  and  the 
changes  produced  hy  disease.  Opportunities  are  given  for  the 
stud}'  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  various  tissues  by  means 
of  the  microscope. 

General  Zoology. —  The  following  topics  are  presented  in 
a  course  of  lectures  covering  thirteen  wTeeks:  Principles  of  the 
classification  of  animals  as  founded  on  their  structure  and 
embryonic  development;  descriptive  Zoology,  comprising  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  animals  in  accordance  with  their 
natural  affinities,  in  classes,  orders,  families,  etc.;  habits  and 
geographical  distribution  of  animals.     Five  hours  a  week  are 
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devoted  to  laboratory  work,  consisting  of  dissections,  micro- 
scopic study  of  animals  and  animal  histology.  Thorough 
investigation  is  given  to  some  class  of  animals,  the  student 
determining  species  by  actual  observation  and  study  of  the 
species  themselves.  This  makes  the  student  familiar  with 
those  structural  features  which  are  valuable  in  classification. 

Entomology. —  This  study  is  pursued  during  the  spring 
term,  when  the  outdoor  conditions  are  most  favorable  for 
practical  work.  The  lectures  embrace  the  anatomy  of  insects, 
their  transformations,  development,  geographical  distribution 
and  classification.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  species 
injurious  to  vegetation,  their  habits,  and  the  methods  of  check- 
ing their  ravages.  The  students  all  make,  under  the  profes- 
sor's supervision,  detailed  examination  of  various  specie's  in 
each  order,  by  dissecting  under  the  microscope,  and  drawing 
the  various  structural  peculiarities  that  are  important  in  deter- 
mining the  families  and  genera.  Generic  determinations  are 
made  in  several  orders  by  use  of  such  works  as  Cresson's, 
Le  Conte  and  Home's,  and  Comstock's.  By  collecting,  pre- 
serving and  rearing  specimens  cf  our  native  species,  the  stu- 
dents become  familiar  with  insect  habits  and  transformations. 
The  science  and  practice  of  bee-keeping  also  receive  attention, 
if  any  of  the  students  desire  instruction  in  this  study.  The 
rpces  of  bees  are  discussed,  and  the  students  by  actual  practice 
are  made  familiar  with  the  various  manipulations  of  the 
apiary. 

CHEMISTRY. 

While  not  attempting  to  develop  tbis  department  along 
the  lines  of  technical  and  professional  courses,  or  original 
research,  liberal  attention  is  paid  to  this  class  of  subjects. 

The  study  of  Chemistry  begins  with  the  spring  term  of 
the  Senior  Middle  year  of  the  Preparatory  School.  In  order  to 
promote  the  development  of  Chemistry  as  a  science,  the  work 
consists  of  the  study  of  a  few  elementary  chemical  laws  and 
principles  as  exhibited  in  the  behavior  and  quantitative  rela- 
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tions  of  some  of  the  more  common  chemical  substances;  thus 
laying  the  foundations  for  the  more  advanced  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  advanced  course  in  General  Chemistry  is  pursued 
in  the  Freshman  year  of  the  Scientific  Course.  The  subject 
as  here  treated  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  science. 
During  the  first  term  the  nonmetallic  elements  are  taken  up, 
together  with  a  study  of  the  more  elementary  principles  of 
theoretical  chemistry.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the 
writing  of  chemical  reactions,  with  the  full  understanding  of 
their  meaning.  During  the  second  term  the  metallic  elements 
are  studied,  their  properties  and  metallurgy,  together  with  the 
characteristic  reactions  of  their  various  salts.  Qualitative 
Analysis  is  the  work  of  the  third  term,  and  is  open  only  to 
those  who  have  had  the  previous  work  in  General  Chemistry. 
In  this,  systematic  schemes  of  analysis,  both  of  metallic  salts 
and  of  acids,  mineral  and  organic,  are  considered,  also  special 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  particular  cases.  At  first  known 
solutions  are  given  to  train  students  in  methods  and  accuracy; 
afterwards,  unknown  solutions  are  given  as  a  test  of  the  stu- 
dent's proficiency  in  previous  work. 

The  course  in  Quantitative  Analysis  is  open  only  to  those 
students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  year's  work  in 
General -Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis,  and  will  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  laboratory  practice  in  quantitative  meth- 
ods of  measurements,  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric. 

PHYSICS. 

The  preparatory  course  in  Physics,  beginning  with  the 
second  term  of  the  Senior  Preparatory  year,  consists  of  an  ele- 
mentary treatment  of  the  subjects  of  dynamics,  sound,  heat, 
light  and  electricity.  A  knowledge  of  elementary  Algebra 
and  Geometry  is  required  for  this  course. 

The  college  course  consists  of  a  more  mathematical 
and  theoretical  treatment  of  the  subject,  for  which  the  previous 
study  of  Analytic  Geometry  and  the  Calculus  is  required. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

Pomona  College  aims  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  desire  to  become  thorough,  practical  musicians 
and  at  the  same  time  receive  a  broad  and  thorough  general 
education.  To  this  end  a  course  of  stud}-  has  been  planned 
which  includes  music,  practical  and  theoretical,  as  one  study 
during  twelve  terms  in  the  preparatory  and  twelve  terms  in 
the  collegiate  course,  with  two  literary  studies  throughout  the 
course.    This  course  leads  to  the  regular  literary  degrees. 

Students  who  take  music  only  will  follow  the  lines  of  the 
musical  portion  of  the  Musical  and  Literary  course  and  will 
receive  diplomas  certifying  to  their  completion  of  the  courses. 

Provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  voice  culture  and  in 
violin  playing,  and  a  detailed  course  will  be  arranged  for  any 
students  who  desire  to  pursue  either  of  these  branches  rather 
than  the  study  of  the  piano. 

The  following  is  the  musical  portion  of  the  course.  The 
literary  portion  includes  all  studies  in  the  Literary  Course  not 
marked  with  an  asterisk  as  omitted. 

MUSICAL-LITERARY  COURSE. 

PREPARATORY. 
FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Introduction  to  Phrasing,  Mathews;  Selected  Studies  and  Pieces; 

Scales  and  Keys;  Lessons  in  Ear-training  and  Dictation. 

2.  Studies  in  Phrasing,  etc.,  Mathews;  Selected  Studies  and  Pieces; 

Minor  Scales  and  Keys;  Exercises  in  Ear-training  and  Dictation. 

3.  Bach,  Preludes,  Inventions,  etc.;  Selected  Studies  and  Pieces; 

Chords  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Keys;  Ear-training  and  Dicta- 
tion. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Mozart,  Fantasia  et  Sonata  in  C  Minor;  Selected  Studies  and 

Pieces;  Harmony  and  Part-writing. 

2.  Selections  from  Bach,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  other  composers; 

Harmony  and  Part-writing. 
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3.    Selections  from  Bach,  Schumann,  Chopin  and  other  composers; 
Harmony  and  part-writing. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Beethoven,  Sonata  Pathetique;  Selected  Studies  and  Pieces;  His- 

tory of  Pianoforte  Music,  Fillmore. 

2.  PUgues  from  the  well-tempered  Clavichord,  Bach;  Selected  Studies 

and  Pieces;  Harmonic  Analysis. 

3.  Schumann,  Fantasie-stiicke,  Nacht-stiicke;  Selected  Studies  and 

Pieces;  Formal  Analysis. 

FOURTH  YKAR. 

1.  Beethoven,  Op.  26;  Selected  Studies  and  Pieces;  Lessons  in  Mus- 

ical History,  Fillmore. 

2.  Schumann,  Novelettes;  Chopin,  Nocturnes;  Selected  Studies  and 

Pieces;  Analysis  of  Fugues. 

3.  Mendelssohn,  Rondo  Capriccioso;    Liszt,    Eleventh  Rhapsody; 

Selected  Studies  and  Pieces;  Analysis  of  Sonatas. 

Mason's  Technics  will  be  used  throughout  the"  course,  to- 
gether with  such  other  technical  studies  as  may  seem  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  each  pupil.  The  selections  will  be 
made  always  with  particular  reference  to  individual  needs. 

COLLEGIATE. 

I. 

1.  Chopin,  Fantasie,  Impromptu,  Op.  66,  Fantasia,  Op.  29;  Selected 

Studies  and  Pieces;  Counterpoint. 

2.  Schumann,  Novelettes;  Selected  Studies  and  Pieces;  Counterpoint. 

3.  Beethoven,  Sonata  in  C  sharp  minor,  Op.  27;  Selected  Studies  and 

Pieces;  Counterpoint. 

II. 

1.  Schumann,  Etudes  Symphoniques,  Op.  13;  Selected  Studies  and 

Pieces;  Counterpoint. 

2.  Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  sharp;  Selected  Studies  and  Pieces; 

Counterpoint. 

3.  Chopin,  Etudes;  Selected  Pieces;  Counterpoint. 

III. 

1.  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  53;  Selected  Studies  and  Pieces;  Compo- 

sition. 

2.  Chopin,  Fantasia  in  F  minor;  Selected  Studies  and  Pieces;  Compo- 

sition. 
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3.    Chopin,  Ballade  in  A  flat;  Selected  Studies  and  Pieces;  Composi- 
tion. 

IV. 

1.  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  57;  Selected  Studies  and  Pieces;  Composi- 

tion. 

2.  Bach,  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue;  Selected  Studies  and  Pieces; 

Composition. 

3.  Chopin,  Polonaise  in  E  flat;  Selected  Pieces;  Composition. 

Technical  Studies  and  Exercises  throughout  the  course 

The  preparatory  portion  of  the  Musical  and  Literary 
Course,  when  taken  separately,  will  be  called  the  Academic 
Musical  Course.  Students  completing  this  course  will  be 
qualified  to  teach,  so  far  as  musical  knowledge  goes.  Under- 
graduates of  the  Academic  course  will  be  expected  to  refrain 
from  teaching  and  from  taking  part  in  public  entertainments 
except  with  the  consent  of  their  teachers. 


SCHOOL    OF    ART    AND  DESIGN. 


This  school  was  established  in  1893  as  a  branch  of  the 
Los  Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  California.  Diplomas  are  awarded,  in  accordance 
with  these  laws,  to  those  who  successfully  pass  all  examina- 
tions in  the  following  courses  of  study  : 

1.  Model  and  Freehand  Drawing  in  Charcoal  and  Crayon. 

2.  Antique  Drawing  in  Charcoal  and  Crayon. 

3.  Landscape  and  Life  Drawing  in  Charcoal,  Crayon  and 
Pastel. 

4.  Still-life,  Flowers,  etc.,  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Color. 

5.  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Color. 

6.  Painting  from  Life  in  Oil  and  Water  Color. 

7.  Sketching  from  Nature  and  Perspective. 

8.  Artistic  Anatomy,  also  Wood  Carving,  China  Painting  and 

Modeling. 
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Students  may  take  up  any  branch  of  art  and  receive  cer- 
tificates covering  the  work  done. 

An  Art-Literary  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  letters, 
has  now  been  arranged  for  those  who  wish  to  combine  a 
special  course  in  art  with  a  general  academic  course.  This 
course  includes  all  the  studies  of  the  regular  college  Literary 
Course  (see  page  20),  except  those  marked  with  an  asterisk. 
Studies  so  marked  are  omitted  and  in  their  place  the  following 
courses  in  art  are  provided  : 

ART-LITERARY  COURSE. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Drawing  from  object  and  cast,  and  geometrical  and 
perspective  drawing. 

Second  Term. — Drawing  from  objects  and  cast,  and  geometrical 
and  perspective  drawing. 

Third  Term.— Drawing  from  objects  and  cast,  and  geometrical 
and  perspective  drawing. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Drawing  from  cast  and  still-life. 

Second  Term. — Drawing  from  cast;  advanced  perspective;  shad- 
ows and  reflections. 

Third  Term. — Advanced  perspective;  advanced  model  drawing; 
landscape  in  monochrome. 

JUNIOR  year. 

First  Term. — Anatomy;  head  from  life  in  charcoal;  full-length 
figure  from  cast  in  monochrome. 

Second  Term. — Anatomy;  drawing  from  life;  full-length  figure 
from  cast. 

Third  Term. — Drawing  from  life;  still-life  in  oil  or  water  color; 
landscape  in  monochrome. 

senior  year. 

First  Term. — Full-length  figure  from  life  in  monochrome;  still- 
life  in  oil  or  water  color. 

Second  Term. — Full-length  figure  from  life;  still-life  in  oil  or 
water  color;  composition. 

Third  Term. — Head  and  figure  from  life  in  monochrome;  still- 
life  and  landscape  in  oil  and  water  color. 
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Students  who  complete  this  course  will  receive  a  certificate 
from  the  School  of  Art  and  Design  in  addition  to  the  usual 
degree  of  letters. 

Non-graduates  are  not  permitted  to  teach  except  by  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  principal.  Special  classes  may  be  formed 
in  sketching,  wood  carving,  china  painting  or  architectural 
and  mechanical  drawing.  Exhibitions  of  students'  work  are 
held  annually,  when  certificates  of  merit  and  diplomas  are 
granted  and  prizes  awarded  to  encourage  and  promote  origin- 
ality in  design  among  the  students.  A  sketch  club  has  been 
formed  which  meets  once  a  month.  The  sketches  are  criticised 
by  the  principal,  and  the  student  making  the  most  progress 
wTill  be  awarded  a  prize. 

A  course  in  the  elements  of  Freehand  Drawing  and  Per- 
spective is  given  in  exercises  once  a  week  throughout  Senior 
Middle  year*  of  the  Preparatory  School.  The  course  is  also 
open  to  college  students  in  Biology  and  elective  Astronomy. 


*  Omitted  during  1897-98,  together  with  all  academic  studies  of  that  year,  on  account 
of  the  transition  from  the  former  preparatory  course  of  three  years  to  the  new  four  years 
course. 


Buildings  apd  EquipmGnhs. 


MARY  L.  SUMNER  HALL. 

The  Mary  L.  Sumner  Hall,  formerly  known  as  Claremont 
Hall,  is  a  commodious  and  pleasant  building  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  young  women,  who  are  under  the  direct  care  of  a 
matron  and  of  the  dean  of  the  Young  Women's  Department. 

The  dormitories  in  this  hall  consist  of  single  rooms  and 
suites  of  two  rooms  and  are  heated  by  steam.  The  rooms  have 
been  freshly  painted  and  papered,  and  most  of  them  have  a 
closet  for  each  occupant.  The  parlors  and  reception  room  are 
always  open  to  those  in  the  hall  for  the  receiving  of  friends. 
It  is  intended  that  all  those  not  living  at  home  or  with  respon- 
sible friends  shall  have  rooms  at  Sumner  Hall  where  no  effort 
is  spared  to  make  a  refined  Christian  home.  Connected  with 
this  building  is  the  general  dining-room  open  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  institution. 

CYRUS  W.  HOLMES,  JR.,  HALL- 

This  building,  a  memorial  of  Cyrus  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  of 
Monson,  Massachusetts,  was  erected  by  his  widow  and 
daughter,  in  the  fall  of  1892.  It  is  a  large  and  well- ventilated 
building,  finely  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  college,  and  con- 
tains chapel,  recitation  rooms,  commodious  society  halls  and 
offices. 

THE  PEARSONS  HALL  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  conditions  upon  which  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  of  Chicago 
pledged  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  Hall 
of  Science  have  been  fulfilled,  the  plans  are  being  prepared, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  new  building  will  be  ready  for  use 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term.  For  the  present  it  will 
be  devoted  to  the  Chemical,  Physical  and  Biological  depart- 
ments, and  will  be  equipped  with  the  most  modern  appoint- 
ments and  apparatus.  It  will  also  contain  the  President's 
office  and  a  fire-proof  vault.  It  will  be  built  of  buff-colored 
pressed  brick,  and  located  on  Warren  avenue,  opposite  Holmes 
Hall.  Students  will  have  as  excellent  opportunities  for  labor- 
atory work  as  can  be  found  in  the  State.  A  photograph  of  the 
building  may  be  found  on  another  page.  The  trustees  have 
voted  to  give  it  the  name  of  the  donor,  to  whom  all  the  officers 
and  friends  of  the  institution  feel  under  very  great  obligations 
for  his  munificent  liberality. 

THE  GYMNASIUM. 

The  President  and  students  are  co-operating  in  a  canvass 
for  funds  for  the  building  of  a  gymnasium.  The  students  have 
volunteered  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
dollars,  and  have  the  President's  promise  to  duplicate  all  that 
they  subscribe  or  solicit.  It.  is  hoped  that  the  much-needed 
building  will  be  ready  for  use  before  the  next  school  year  shall 
be  far  advanced.  It  will  be  found  very  helpful  in  promoting 
the  physical  culture  of  the  young  people  of  both  sexes. 

LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM. 

The  library  occupies  at  present  a  room  in  Holmes  Hall. 
It  is  the  purpose  to  found  in  this  department  a  carefully 
selected  and  arranged  reference  and  general  library,  fitted  for 
the  needs  of  college  students.  The  foundations  of  such  a 
library  are  laid  and  valuable  additions  are  made  from  year  to 
year. 

A  large  and  pleasant  reading  room  furnished  with  the 
leading  magazines,  reviews  and  other  periodicals,  is  connected 
with  the  library  and  is  open  for  consultation  throughout  each 
school  day. 
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CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  supplied  with  sufficient  appa- 
ratus to  afford  students  ample  laboratory  practice  in  all  courses 
offered  in  chemistry. 

Included  in  the  laboratory  equipment  are  the  following 
special  items  :  A  short  beam  analytical  balance  with  full  agate 
bearings,  sensitive  to  one-twentieth  of  a  milligram  with  one 
hundred  gram  charge;  a  Senior  Becker  assay  balance,  sensitive 
to  one-fifth  of  a  milligram;  a  large  Schmidt  and  Hoensch 
spectroscope,  with  observation,  slit  and  scale  telescopes,  heavy 
flint  prism  45  mm.  high,  comparison  prism  and  adjustable 
Bunsen  burners;  a  good  assay  outfit,  consisting  of  a  large  com- 
bined muffle  and  crucible  furnace  and  one  small  crucible  fur- 
nace; with  a  full  supply  of  muffles,  crucibles  of  various  sizes, 
patterns  and  material,  scorifiers,  roasting  dishes,  cupel  moulds, 
iron  flask  for  distilling  mercury,  sieves  of  different  sizes,  ore 
sampler,  plate  and  rubber,  iron  mortars  of  different  sizes,  with 
all  necessary  fluxes  and  chemical  reagents. 

MUSEUM. 

The  museum  has  already  an  excellent  working  collection 
which  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  is  an  articulated  and  dis- 
articulated human  skeleton,  a  disarticulated  and  sectional 
human  skull;  also  skeletons  illustrating  all  the  classes  of  ver- 
tebrate, and  all  the  orders  of  mammalia;  the  celebrated  Azoux 
manikin  and  the  Azoux  models  of  the  human  eye  and  ear,  a 
large  number  of  mounted  and  alcoholic  specimens  of  all 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  collection  of  insects  is 
especially  large  and  representative.  There  are' many  alcoholic 
and  microscopic  preparations  of  animal  tissues  and  organs; 
quite  a  large  collection  of  fossils  representing  all  the  periods  of 
geological  history,  and  many  specimens  of  rocks  illustrating 
all  the  divisions  of  lithological  geology.  The  cabinet  of 
archaeological  specimens  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  includes  a 
very  valuable  series  of  casts  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
A  rapidly  growing  herbarium  of  the  local  flora  is  in  prepara- 
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tion,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  several  local 
collections  as  complete  as  possible  at  an  early  day.  Friends 
of  the  college  are  requested  to  send  in  specimens  for  the 
museum. 

ASTRONOMICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  EQUIP- 
MENT. 

A  six-inch  equatorial  telescope  with  an  object  glass  man- 
ufactured by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  is  temporarily  mounted  on 
a  pier  in  the  college  park.  The  department  is  also  provided 
with  a  small  sextant  and  a  collection  of  astronomical  drawings 
and  photographs. 

Surveyor's  compass,  transit,  chains  and  rods,  offer  some 
opportunity  for  field  work  in  surveying. 

The  Meteorological  Observatory,  a  voluntary  station  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  is  supplied  with  government 
instruments  such  as  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers, 
barometers  and  rain  gauge. 
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During  the  }rear  the  treasurer  of  the  college  has  received 
the  $75,000  required  by  the  conditions  of  the  gift  of  $25,000 
additional  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  Page,  Philadelphia,  execu- 
tors of  the  Field  estate.  The  institution,  therefore,  will  be  the 
better  prepared  to  offer  increasing  facilities  for  instruction,  and 
may  now  be  considered  upon  a  firm  foundation  by  those  who 
are  disposed  to  bestow  any  benevolence  upon  it.  The  large 
debt,  which  had  assumed  threatening  proportions,  has  been 
paid  or  fully  provided  for  by  responsible  subscribers,  as  was 
required  by  the  conditional  gift  of  a  new  Hall  of  Science  by 
Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons.  The  endowment  fund,  however,  needs  to 
be  doubled  as  soon  as  possible  and  other  buildings  erected.  A 
library  building,  a  dormitory  for  young  men  and  another  for 
young  women  are  prime  necessities. 

BEQUESTS  AND  LEGACIES. 

Pomona  College  is  a  corporation,  formed  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  California.  In  making  bequests 
or  legacies  the  testator  should  use  the  whole  corporate  name, 
which  is  "The  Pomona  College." 


Organizabiops. 


LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

The  college  classes  have  one  literary  organization  known 
as  the  Pomona  College  Eiterary  Society  and  composed  of  both 
young  men  and  young  women.  It  occupies  rooms  arranged 
for  such  purposes  in  Holmes  Hall,  and  meets  fortnightly. 

A  second  society,  the  Pomona  College  Debating  Club,  is 
composed  entirely  of  young  men  of  the  college  classes  and 
meets  every  two  weeks. 

All  students  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Preparatory  School 
are  members  of  the  Academic  Eiterary  Society,  which  meets 
every  other  week. 

The  work  of  these  societies  consists  of  essays,  orations, 
debates  and  reviews  of  current  events.  Members  of  the 
faculty  and  others  are  often  interested  visitors. 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Branches  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  well  organized 
and  doing  effective  work.  Besides  their  regular  weekly  meet- 
ings, a  joint  meeting  is  held  once  a  week  in  place  of  the  usual 
chapel  exercise.  By  sending  representatives  to  the  Inter-col- 
legiate and  State  conventions,  and  by  the  visits  of  active  work- 
ers from  outside,  interest  is  maintained  in  the  work  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Volunteer  classes  for  Bible  study  represent 
•one  line  of  special  interest.  Members  of  Christian  Endeavor 
Associations  will  find  the  Sunday  evening  meetings  of  a  nature 
similar  to  their  usual  meetings  and  decidedly  helpful. 

A  hand-book  containing  information  valuable  to  new  stu- 
dents is  issued  annually  by  the  Christian  Associations  of  the 
college,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  making  application  to  the 
president  of  either  Association. 
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SCIENCE  CLUB . 

The  Science  Club  holds  regular  meetings  the  second 
Wednesday  evening  of  each  month.  Membership  in  the  club 
is  open  to  all  connected  with  the  college,  and  the  attendance  is 
always  large.  The  purpose  ot  the  club  is  to  awaken  interest 
among  the  students  in  scientific  studies,  to  stimulate  close 
observation  and  to  bring  to  light  local  facts  of  scientific  worth. 

THE  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
This  association  aims  to  secure  excellence  in  thinking, 
writing  and  speaking  by  means  of  annual  contests  which  are 
open  to  all  students.  The  winner  has  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  college  in  the  inter-collegiate  contests  held  in  the 
spring  of  each  year.  This  friendly  rivalry  has  done  much  to 
stimulate  students  to  earnest  work  in  the  lines  of  composition 
and  oratory. 

THE  COLLEGE  PAPER. 
The  students  publish  a  twelve-page  weekly,  the  Student 
Life.  The  editor-in-chief  is  responsible  for  all  matter  printed. 
It  is  the  aim  to  make  the  paper,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  record 
of  student  life  and  a  factor  in  it,  and  to  this  end  communica- 
tions upon  matters  of  student  interest  are  solicited  and 
symposia  arranged  upon  questions  under  discussion.  For  the 
last  five  years  all  the  work  of  printing  and  publishing  the 
paper  has  been  done  by  students. 

COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 
The  officers  of  the  institution  are  heartily  in  favor  of  out- 
door sports.  Tennis,  baseball,  the  Annual  Field  Day  and  the 
Inter-Collegiate  Field  Day  are  very  popular.  The  expenses 
are  borne  by  the  Athletic  Association,  which  includes  in  its 
membership  nearly  all  the  students  and  faculty  and  many  out- 
side friends.  Games  with  neighboring  towns  and  colleges  are 
frequently  played.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  healthful 
interest  may  continue,  and  that  Pomona  College  may  be  known 
for  its  manly  young  men  as  well  as  for  its  good  scholarship. 
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ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  department  must  furnish 
satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character.  Certificates 
of  standing  in  the  last  school  attended  should  be  presented. 

The  school  is  not  a  suitable  one  for  the  idle  or  lawless,  or 
for  such  as  require  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  and  the  routine 
of  a  school-room  to  enforce  industry  and  fidelity.  If  such 
enter  the  school  they  may  be  dropped  at  any  time. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  Pre- 
paratory School  must  present  satisfactory  credentials  or  pass 
an  examination  in  grammar,  arithmetic  and  United  States  his- 
tory. In  special  cases  those  who  cannot  meet  these  require- 
ments may  arrange  to  complete  their  preparation  by  private 
tutoring. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  classes  of  the  Pre- 
paratory School,  unless  they  present  satisfactory  certificates,  are 
examined  in  the  studies  already  passed  by  the  class  they  pur- 
pose to  enter. 

Students  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  studies  of 
the  Preparatory  School  will  be  admitted  to  the  college  without 
examination.  Students  from  other  schools  will  be  admitted 
upon  presentation  of  satisfactory  certificates  from  schools  of 
approved  standing.  All  other  candidates  will  be  required  to 
pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  studies  of  the  respective 
preparatory  courses. 

The  school  year  begins  with  the  fall  term,  but  students 
may  enter  at  any  time,  if  qualified  to  join  classes  already 
formed. 
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REPORTS. 

A  record  of  the  scholarship  and  deportment  of  each 
is  kept,  and  a  report  of  the  Students  in  the  Preparatory  vSchool 
is  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The 
grade  of  scholarship  is  determined  by  the  daily  work  of  the 
class-room,  supplemented  by  frequent  test  reviews  and  by  final 
examinations. 

The  aim  is  to  encourage  faithfulness  and  regularity  in 
daily  work,  rather  than  spasmodic  effort  to  meet  some  single 
test. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  income  of  the  Lydia  Phelps  Memorial  Fund  of  four 
thousand  dollars  is  available  for  the  assistance  of  needy  stu- 
dents, subject  to  the  decision  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
faculty. 

PRIZES. 

The  Dole  Prizes.  A  prize  debate,  open  to  the  Fresh- 
man class,  upon  some  subject  selected  by  the  faculty,  is 
arranged  for  the  close  of  the  spring  term.  First  and  second 
prizes  of  ten  and  five  dollars  respectively  are  given  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Dole  of  Pomona,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  W.  B.  Dole. 

Latin  Prize.  A  prize  for  the  best  Latin  thesis  on  an 
assigned  subject  is  offered  to  members  of  the  Sophomore  class. 

The  Philip  Jameson  Norton  Prize,  of  the  value  of  ten 
dollars,  is  given  in  books  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton 
to  the  student  entering  college  from  the  Classical  Course  of  the 
Preparatory  School  with  the  highest  grade. 

A  Mathematical  Prize  of  ten  dollars  is  offered  at  the 
close  of  Sophomore  year  for  excellence  in  the  branches  of 
Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

The  College  Senate,  elected  by  the  students  annually, 
co-operates  with  the  faculty  in  promoting  the  good  order  of  the 
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school.  Resolutions  of  the  Senate  become  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion when  approved  by  the  faculty,  and  the  Senate  is  the 
medium  of  communication  by  petition  between  the  body  of 
students  and  the  faculty. 

The  students  are  expected  to  be  loyal  to  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  institution.  Should  any  one  prove  disloyal,  or 
fall  below  grade  in  scholarship,  he  may  be  sent  home  without 
waiting  for  specific  charges  in  the  way  of  discipline. 

Students  must  observe  study  hours,  and  regularly  attend 
devotional  services  in  the  chapel  and  services  on  the  Sabbath . 

Each  may  elect  the  church  he  will  attend,  but  he  must  not 
change  without  permission  of  the  faculty. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  for- 
bid card  playing  and  the  use  of  tobacco.  Any  student  finding 
upon  trial  that  he  cannot  give  up  these  indulgences,  will,  dpon 
such  statement  to  the  faculty,  receive  an  honorable  dismission. 
Those  who  indulge  in  these  practices  wilfully  and  persistently 
will  be  dismissed  from  the  school. 

Such  obvious  requirements  as  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drinks  and  vulgar  and  profane  language  are  understood. 

ROOMS  AND  BOARD. 

Young  women  should  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Young 
Women's  Department  for  rooms  in  Sumner  Hall. 

Young  men  are  assigned  to  rooms  in  private  houses  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  to  whom  application  should  be  made. 

Furnished  rooms  are  rented  for  not  less  than  half  a  term. 
Most  of  the  rooms  are  arranged  for  two  students.  The  usual 
price  for  each  occupant  is  $1.00  per  week.  No  deduction  will 
be  made  for  absences  of  less  than  half  a  term. 

Students  may  change  their  rooms  only  by  permission  of 
the  proper  officers. 

Rooms  are  provided  with  window  shades,  table,  common 
chairs,  commode,  bureau,  bedstead,  mattress,  pillows,  lamp 
and  stove. 
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Students  should  bring  napkins,  towels  and  bedding,  car- 
pet or  rugs,  and  such  oth:r  furnishings  as  they  may  desire. 

Board  at  Sumner  Hall  is  $lo.00  per  month,  payable 
monthly  in  advance.  Fraction.'!  parts  of  a  month  are  reckoned 
at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  week.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for 
absences  of  less  than  one  week,  except  in  the  case  of  students 
who  regularly  spend  Sunday  at  their  homes. 

Plans  are  now  under  consideration  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  enable  students  of  limited  means  to  procure  board  at  $2 
per  week  and  rooms  for  50  cents  per  week.  It  is  believed  that 
such  arrangements  can  be  made  and  that  they  will  prove  emin- 
ently satisfactory  to  those  who  have  heretofore  found  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  a  part  of  their  expenses  by  various  kinds  of 
labor  during  term  time.  Fuller  information  will  be  given  by 
letter  to  those  who  may  wish  to  consider  these  lower-  rates 
before  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  be  more  than  one  week  in 
arrears  for  board. 

Checks  to  be  offered  in  payment  for  college  bills  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Pomona  College,  while  those  in- 
tended for  the  individual  use  of  students  should  be  drawn  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  such  student. 

General  correspondence  may  be  addressed  to  the  President, 
Claremont,  Cal.  Special  correspondence  concerning  }  oung 
women  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Yc  :ng 
Women's  Department;  concerning  young  men  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty. 


Expenses. 


Tuition  bills  are  payable  each  term  in  advance;  board,  one 
month  in  advance;  room  rent,  one-half  term  in  advance. 

No  student  will  be  retained  in  the  school  or  given  an  hon- 
orable dismissal  whose  bills  at  the  end  of  the  term  are  not  all 
paid  or  satisfactorily  arranged  for. 

GENERAL,. 

COLLEGIATE  PREPARATORY 
COURSE.  COURSE. 

Tuition:  Fall  Term  $25  00         $20  00 

Winter  Term   20  00  15  00 

Spring  Term   15  00  10  00 

Board,  36  weeks   $72  00  to  $108  00 

Room,  fuel  and  lights   25  00  to     60  00 

Washing   10  00  to     25  00 

Text-books   8  00  to     17  00 

Incidentals   5  00  to     15  00 

Total  $120  00  to  $225  00 

SPECIAL. 

MUSIC. 

Piano,  Voice,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition,  pri- 
vate half-hour  lessons: 

Fall  Term.    Winter  Term.    Spring  Term. 

Two  lessons  per  week  $26  00        $24  00        $24  00 

One  lesson  per  week   13  00  12  00  12  00 

History  and  ^Esthetics  of  Music,  Harmony,  Counterpoint 
Composition,  Ear-training  and  Dictation,  Rudiments  and 
Sight-reading  as  well  as  chorus  work  will  be  taught  in  classes 
whenever  there  are  pupils  enough  in  any  one  branch  and  of  the 
same  grade  to  form  a  class.  The  rates  of  tuition  will  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  class. 

Diploma  Fee,  Academic  or  Collegiate  $5  00 
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Pupils  w  ill  not  be  received  for  less  than  a  college  term 
except  for  special  reasons.  Lessons  missed  by  the  teachers  will 
be  made  up;  lessons  missed  by  the  pupils  must  be  paid  for. 
The  only  exceptions  will  1>»  in  cases  of  protracted  illness,  when 
the  loss  will  be  shared  equally  with  the  pupil.  Pupils  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  one-half  term  in  advance  and  the  remainder  in 
the  middle  of  the  term.  Bills  for  music  and  books  will  be  pre- 
sented near  the  end  of  the  term. 

ART. 

Two  class  lessons  in  any  branch  and  perspective  lecture,  five 


hours  a  week,  per  term  $20  00 

One  class  lesson  in  any  branch,  two  hours  a  week,  per  term.  ...  10  00 
Illustrating  in  pencil  or  ink,  or  perspective  lecture,  one  hour  a 

week,  per  term  .  .  .        5  00 


The  charge  for  the  literary  portion  of  the  Musical-Literary 
and  the  Art-Literary  Courses  is  two-thirds  of  the  regular  col- 
lege tuition. 


CHKMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS. 

Laboratory  Fee,  General  Chemistry,  per  term     $5  00 

"  "     Qualitative  Analysis,  per  term   7  50 

"     Quantitative  Analysis,  per  term   7  50 

ZOOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Laboratory  Fee,  per  term   $1  00 


All  students  working  in  the  laboratory,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  fee  will  be  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  $5.00  to  be 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  term  after  all  charge  for  breakage  or 
damage  has  been  deducted. 


Degrees  agd  Prizes, 


DEGREES  CONFERRED   IN  1897. 

Bachelor  of  Arts : 

Silas  Johnson  Brimhall  San  Diego 

Jean  Loomis  North  Pomona 

Bachelor  of  Science : 

Alfred  Larue  Davenport..  Pomona 


FRIZES  AWARDED  IN  1897. 

The  Dole  Prizes : 

Russell  Kelly  Pitzer   Pomona 

Edwards  Ira  Tracy   Ontario 

The  Philip  Jameson  Norton  Prize  : 

Annie  Jennings  Brant  Moreno 

The  Latin  Prize : 

Kmma  Estella  Parke     Pasadena 

The  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  Prize : 

Jean  Loomis   North  Pomona 

The  Mathematical  Prize: 

Mary  Lizzie  Marden   Marash,  Turkey 


■/\ddrGSSG8  of  ^lumni. 


1894. 

Charlotte  Coffin  Barrows   Oakland 

David  Prescott  Barrows  Claremont 

Eugene  Huntington  Benson.  .  University,  Berkeley 
Minnie  Borst    Los  Angeles 

Roger  Sherman  Day   Yale  University, NewHaven, Conn. 

Charles  Hiram  Harwood   Los  Angeles 

Gnenevere  Beatrice  Metkiff.  .  .University,  Berkeley 

Ernest  Almond  Owen  University,  Berkeley 

Arthur  Sherman  Smith  .   ....  .University  of  Chicago,  111. 

George  Stedman  Sumner  Claremont 

Helen  Sumner   Claremont 

1895. 

James  Turney  Allen  Yale  University, NewHaven, Conn. 

Oliver  Harvey  Duvall   Claremont 

Aura  Frances  Gallup   Pomona 

Amelia  Sanborn  Los  Angeles 

Bertha  Sanborn.  Pomona 

Arthur  Voluey  Stoughton  .     .  .  Columbus,  Ohio 
Grace  Webster      Santa  Monica 

1896. 

Arthur  McDonald  Dole  Pomona 

Harlow  James  Phelps  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Avery  Turner  Searle. ...  San  Francisco 

William  Townsend  Sterling..  .University,  Berkeley 

Lucius  Moody  Tolman  University,  Berkeley 

Charles  Henshaw  Ward  Yale  University, NewHaven, Conn. 
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ADDRESSES  OF    GRADUATES  OF    THE  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC,  ACADEMIC  COURSE. 
1892. 

Stella  Ford  Pomona 

Myrtle  Truth  Webster  (Mrs.  B.  P.  Oakford)  .  .  .Tulare 

1895. 

Lillian  Pearl  Rice  Pomona 

1896. 

Ida  May  Douglass  Pomona 

Pearl  Harris   .  .  .San  Bernardino 

Christina  Van  Voorhis  Rose   Pomona 

Susie  M.  Schwan  Pomona 

Clara  Louise  Shields  Los  Angeles 

William  Edson  Strobridge   Los  Angeles 

Gertrude  May  Vaughn   ..............  Covina 

1897. 

Alice  Pauline  Bent    Oglesby,  111. 

Anna  Jane  Charlton   Claremont 

Jessie  Fay  Cook  .Pasadena 

Jessie  Belle  Mills  Glendale 

Alice  Gertrude  Paul  San  Antonio 

Mildred  Allen  Spencer   Claremont 

Leola  Lynn  Whitfield    Pomona 
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Maude  Pearl  McCoinas  Pomona 

Mason  Morris  Pomona 

Elizabeth  Ellen  Mudge  Danvers  Centre,  Mass. 

Paul  Willard  Norton  San  Diego 

Charles  Augustus  Peter  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Raymond  Stratton  Smith  Frcmontville 

James  Arthur  Sourwine  North  Ontario 

Lawrence  Pennock  Svvayne  San  Diego 

Lawrence  Ward  Voorhees  Clareuiont 

Kate  Ellen  Walker  Saticoy 

Laurence  Hartwell  Waterhouse  Pasadena 


junior  (L'kiss. 


Millie  May  Bagwill  Highland 

Emma  Adelia  Banta  Claremont 

Florence  Lucretia  Barber  Corona 

Parthena  Barcus  North  Pomona 

Ward  Kingsley  Burnell  Claremont 

Stacy  Wendell  Clapp  Covina 

Arthur  Stephen  Dow  Los  Angeles 

Dorr  Gernee  Fairchild  Riverside 

John  Maxwell  Ferguson  Claremont 

Vinnie  Giffen  North  Ontario 

Peter  Samuel  Haury  Ioamosa 

William  Eugene  Hopkins  Pomona 

Charles  Seymour  Keller  Pomona 

Selina  Kinney    Claremont 

Tung  Yung  Lee  Canton,  China 

Muir  Mapes  McKelvy...  Cueamonga 

Mabel  Grace  Paddison  Nor  walk 

Franklin  Charles  Palmer  North  Pomona 

Charlotte  Cook  Pardee  Carpinteria 

Charles  Marion  Parmelee  Los  Angeles 

Edgar  Eugene  Parker  Pomona 

Francis  Sturtevant  Pease  Claremont 

Ethel  Maud  Reed  Claremont 

William  Goodwin  Renwick  Davenport,  Iowa 

Carrie  Ross  Swigart  Norwalk 

James  Barrows  Vaile  Claremont 

William  Landon  Wharton  Tulare 
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Roberts  Judson  Bent  Chula  Vista 

Robert  Charlton  Claremont 

Arthur  Bret  Clapp  Covina 

Walter  Wadsworth  Cooper  Claremont 

Jonathan  Dexter  Cunningham  Riverside 

Helen-Mar  Edith  Grosvenor  San  Bernardino 

Robert  Morris  Hale  Los  Angeles 

Edith  Harbison  San  Diego 

George  Stevens  Hinckley  Redlands 

Lottie  Millicent  Humphries  Sierra  Madre 

Mary  Elizabeth  John.,  Trinidad,  Colo. 

George  Joseph  McKee  Duarte 

Archie  Wolcott  Moore   Grass  Valley  . 

Alice  Walker  Saticoy 

Adelaide  Mabel  Wyatt  San  Diego 


SrhnnI  nf  TOxtsir. 


Martha  Ella  Allen  

Alice  Maud  Baker  

Emma  Adelia  Banta  

Florence  Lucretia  Barber. 
Lillian  Whitcomb  Bartlett 
Mrs.  Hiram  M.  Barton...  . 

Roberts  Judson  Bent  , 

Arthur  Dart  Bissell  

Mary  Elizabeth  Burleigh.. 

Cora  Belle  Campbell  

Grace  June  Chapin  

Stacy  Wendell  Clapp  

Mary  Goddard  Cogswell... 
Katherine  Maria  Condit... 

Albert  Rae  Condit  

Charles  Clifford  Condit  

Helen  C.  Curtis.  

Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Davis  

Bertha  Mabel  Eldredge.... 

Maud  Merrill  Fay  

Margaret  Louise  Fitts  


Claremont 
Nordhoff 
.Claremont 
Corona 

San  Buenaventura 
.San  Bernardino 
Chula  Vista 
Claremont 
Highland 
.Claremont 
.Claremont 
Covina 
.San  Diego 
Claremont 
Claremont 
Claremont 
Redlands 
.Redlands 
Claremont 
San  Diego 
.San  Diego 
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Mrs.  Henry  Fisher  Redlands 

Helen  Louise  Fra/.er   Highland 

Charles  I'M  ward  Freeman  Pomona 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Freeman  Pomona 

Martha  Mahala  Frost  vSan  Diego 

Mabel  Blake  Fuller..  Claremont 

Romeo  Gould  Claremont 

James  Finest  Gray  Santa  Monica 

George  Putnam  Gray  Santa  Monica 

Jessie  May  Grey  son  Pomona 

Marguerite  Giffin   Pomona 

Helen-Mar  Edith  Grosvenor  San  Bernardino 

Edna  May  Grow  Highland 

Robert  Morris  Hale  Los  Angeles 

Clifford  Nott  Hand  Los  Angeles 

Edith  Harbison  San  Diego 

Pearl  Harris  San  Bernardino 

Charles  Thorndyke  Hatfield  Berkeley 

Peter  Samuel  Haury   Ioamosa 

Edward  Lucius  Hubbard  Glendora 

Lottie  Millicent  Humphries  Sierra  Madre 

Hilda  Gertrude  Humphries  Sierra  Madre 

William  Leavens  Jencks  Claremont 

Anne  Esther  Jencks  Claremont 

Robert  Pratt  Jennings  Point  Loma 

Anna  Jane  Kelso  Inglewood 

Ruth  Eleanor  Lamb  Messina 

Tung  Yung  Lee  Canton,  China 

Elizabeth  Ellen  Lee  Pomona 

Wallace  William  Mackey    Pomona 

Elsa  Mattern  Claremont 

Annie  Maxson  El  Monte 

John  Hynes  McDougal  Claremont 

Willis  Wishard  McLean   ...Carpinteria 

Sarah  Michelson  ,.San  Bernardino 

Florence  Miller  Los  Angeles 

Martha  Edith  Moles  Claremont 

Edward  Snetting  Moles  Claremont 

Clara  Redding  Moore  Pomona 

Paul  WTillard  Norton  San  Diego 

Robert  Clogher  Owens  Glendora 

Mabel  Grace  Paddison  Norwalk 

Charlotte  Cook  Pardee  Carpinteria 
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Francis  Sturtevant  Pease  Claremont 

Edmund  Morris  Pease  Claremont 

Ethel  Maud  Reed  Claremont 

William  Ren  wick  Claremont 

Zipporah  Russ  Ferndale 

Thomas  Ryles  Ioamosa 

Josiah  Sibley  Los  Angeles 

Margaret  Isabel  Smith  San  Dimas 

Harriet  Wiggins  Smith   Azusa 

Hope  Braithwaite  Smith  Fremontville 

Raymond  Stratton  Smith  Fremontville 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Spoor  Redlands 

Carrie  Ross  Swigart  Norwalk 

Richard  Venhuizen  Los  Angeles 

Benjamin  S.  Vinton  Pomona 

Harry  Martyn  Voorhees  Claremont 

Estella  Wallace  San  Bernardino 

Alice  Belle  Walker  Saticoy 

Kate  Ellen  Walker  Saticoy 

Ruby  Irene  Warner  Alessandro 

Laurence  Hartwell  Waterhouse  Pasadena 

Florence  Ewell  Wharton  Tulare 

Henry  Allen  Whitfield  Pomona 

Lee  Axtell  Wood  San  Diego 

Lizzie  Alice  Wood  ...San  Diego 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Wood....   San  Bernardino 

Adelaide  Mabel  Wyatt  San  Diego 
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Schnctl  of  Art  and  Ursuin. 


Lily  Boyd  Highland 

Mrs.  Frank  P.  Brackett  Claremont 

Albert  Rae  Condit  Claremont 

Charles  Densmore  Curtis  Meadville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Oliver  H.  Diivall  Claremont 

Francis  Evelyn  Fulkerson  Claremont 

Mrs.  Hogg  Ontario 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Hough  Claremont 

Hilda  Gertrude  Humphries  Sierra  Madre 

Clarence  Atwood  Jenks  Claremont 

Alice  Cornelia  Johnson   El  Cajon 

Mary  Lizzie  Marden    Marash,  Turkey 

John  Poag  Pomona 

Zipporah  Russ  Ferndale 

Margaret  Isabel  Smith  San  Dimas 

Florence  Ewell  Wharton  Tulare 

Virginia  Whitcomb  Glendora 

Adelaide  Mabel  Wyatt  San  Diego 

perspective  an&  tfreebanD  2>rawing. 

James  Edward  Aldrich  Riverside 

Ethel  Grace  Aplin  East  Highland 

Mary  Elizabeth  Burleigh  Highland 

Sarah  Pearl  Bixby  Lordsburg 

Grace  June  Chapin  Claremont 

Walter  Wadsworth  Cooper  Claremont 

James  Downer  Culbertson  .San  Bernardino 

Jonathan  Dexter  Cunningham  Riverside 

Mrs.  Oliver  H.  Duvall  Claremont 

Thomas  Giffen  North  Ontario 

Edna  May  Grow  Highland 

Charles  Conklin  Haines  Chula  Vista 

Edith  Harbison  San  Diego 
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Charles  Thorndyke  Hatfield  Berkeley 

Herbert  McLaughlin  Hayes   San  Diego 

Minnie  May  Horton   Ontario 

Hilda  Gertrude  Humphries  Sierra  Madre 

William  Leavens  Jencks..  Claremont 

Ruth  Eleanor  Lamb  Highland 

Arthur  Hamilton  Marston  San  Diego 

Benjamin  Frank  Maxson  El  Monte 

Rush  Halmer  McComas  Pomona 

John  Hynes  McDougal  Claremont 

Archie  Wolcott  Moore  Grass  Valley  ' 

Edmund  Morris  Pease,  Jr  Claremont 

Charles  Augustus  Peter   Prescott,  Ariz. 

Vernon  Van  Voorhees  Rood  San  Diego 

Ella  Blanche  Sawyer  Perris 

Fong  Sec  .....Sen  Ning,  China 

Elmer  Lewis  Smith  Cucamonga 

Laurence  Hartwell  Waterhouse  Pasadena 


College   101 

Seniors   12 

Juniors   18 

Sophomores   33 

Freshmen   28 

Specials   10 

Preparatory  School   82 

Seniors   2 

Senior-Middles   23 

Junior-Middles   15 

Juniors   27 

Specials   15 

School  of  Music   91 

School  of  Art  and  Design   49 

Total   323 

Names  entered  more  than  once   107 

Total  number  of  students   216 
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ffijcmrsjes  of  Sludu. 


The  college  offers  three  courses  of  study  of  four  years  each, 
leading  to  the  Bachelors'  degrees. 

I.  The  Classical  course,  which  requires  study  in  both  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

II.  The  Literary  course,  which  substitutes  modern  lan- 
guage for  Greek,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

III.  The  Scientific  course,  which  requires  modern  lan- 
guage and  science,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  will  be  given  to  those 
students  of  the  Literary  course  who  substitute  a  requisite  amount 
of  work  in  music  or  art  for  one  regular  study  throughout  the 
course. 

Each  of  these  courses  consists  of  required  and  elective 
studies  in  language  and  literature,  philosophy,  economics,  his- 
tory, mathematics  and  science. 

Every  student  is  required  to  take  at  least  sixteen  hours  work 
per  week  throughout  the  year. 

All  students  are  earnestly  advised  to  take  one  of  the  regular 
courses.  Students  of  sufficient  maturity  may,  however,  take 
special  courses  not  leading  to  a  degree. 
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General  IRequtrements. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character. 

Certificates  of  honorable  dismission  will  be  required  of  stu- 
dents from  other  institutions. 

Students  from  accredited  schools  will  be  admitted  without 
examination.  All  others  are  expected  to  take  the  necessary 
examinations  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  term. 
The  list  of  schools  accredited  to  the  University  of  California  is 
accepted. 


Subjects  IRequireo  for  Bomisston  to  tbe  ffresbman  Glaas. 


In  All  Courses. 

1.  Latin  :  Caesar,  Commentaries  (Books  I-IV);  Cicero,  six  orations  ^ 
including  those  against  Catiline  and  for  the  poet  Archias  ;  Vergil,  six  books 
of  the  Aeneid  and  Latin  prosody ;  Latin  grammar  ;  Latin  composition  ; 
sight  reading. 

2.  Mathematics  :  Elements  of  Algebra,  with  special  attention  to  fac- 
toring and  solution  of  equations,  through  surds,  quadratic  equations,  and 
the  solution  of  problems  involving  two  unknown  quantities,  and  including 
also  ratio  and  proportion.    (Wentworth's  School  Algebra  or  equivalent.) 

Plane  Geometry,  with  original  exercises  and  problems  in  mensuration. 
(Wentworth  or  Beman  and  Smith's  Plane  Geometry,  or  equivalent.) 

3.  English  :  The  requirements  are  of  three  kinds:  First,  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  books  read  and  of  the  lives  of  the 
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authors  ;  second,  an  acquaintance  with  their  rhetorical  form  and  structure  ; 
third,  the  ability  to  express  one's  knowledge  with  accuracy  and  clearness. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  selected,  those  marked  A  for  read- 
ing, those  marked  B  for  more  careful  study. 

For  the  class  entering  in  1S99  :  A.  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite; 
Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII  and  XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  in  The  Spectator ;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner  ;  DeQuincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe  ;  Cooper's  Last  of 
of  the  Mohicans;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Hawthorne's  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables. 

/>'.  Shakespeare'-  Macbeth  ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II; 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

For  the  class  entering  in  1900  :  A.  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite  ; 
Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII  and  XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  ; 
DeQuincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans; 
Tennyson's  Princess  ;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

B.  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books.  I  and 
II;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Kssay  on 
Milton  and  Addison. 

For  the  class  entering  in  1901  :  A.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  ; 
Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII  and  XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner  ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  ;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans  ;  Tenny- 
son's Princess  ;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  ;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

B.  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L'Allegro,  and 
II  Penseroso  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  ;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Mil- 
ton and  Addison. 

4.  History  :  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ;  mediaeval  and  modern  history,  a  general  outline  course. 

5.  Physics  :  An  elementary  knowledge  of  dynamics,  sound,  heat, 
light  and  electricity. 

6.  Modern  Language  :  French  or  German  ;  elements  of  grammar, 
ability  to  write  at  dictation  and  to  translate  from  English  ;  reading  of  about 
fifty  pages  of  text. 

Additional  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Classical  Course. 

1.  Greek:  Xenophon,  four  books  of  the  Anabasis;  Homer,  three 
books  of  the  Iliad  with  prosody;  Greek  grammar;  Greek  composition  ; 
ability  to  read  easy  Greek  at  sight. 

Those  who  wish  to  elect  mathematics,  physics  or  astronomy,  should 
present  also  Mathematics  II,  described  later. 
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Additional  Requirements  for  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Course. 

1.  Modern  Language:  Additional  work  in  French  or  German 
amounting  to  at  least  four  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

2.  History  :  The  equivalent  of  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  in 
English  and  American  History. 

3.  Chemistry  :    The  equivalent  of  Williams'  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

4.  Mathematics  II  :*  Solid  Geometry,  with  original  exercises  and 
problems.    Trigonometry,  elementary  course  in  plane  trigonometry. 

*  Required  of  students  entering  the  Scientific  course,  and  others  who 
wish  to  elect  mathematics,  physics  or  astronomy. 
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GREEK . 

1.  Lysias:  Selected  orations  (Morgan's).  Study  of  Ma- 
haffy's  Old  Greek  L,ife.  Required  in  the  Classical  course, 
Freshman  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Xenophon:  Memorabilia  (Winan's).  Study  of  life 
and  times  of  Socrates;  essays.  Required  in  the  Classical 
course,  Freshman  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Plato:  Apology  and  Crito;  essays.  Required  in  the 
Classical  course,  Freshman  year.     Third  term,  four  hours. 

4.  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles:  Prometheus  Bound  (Weck- 
lein's)  and  Oedipus  the  King  (White's).  Translations  of  sev- 
eral additional  tragedies  read  in  class;  study  of  Haigh's  Greek 
Theater;  essays.  Elective  in  the  Classical  course,  Sophomore 
year.    First  term,  three  hours. 

5.  Demosthenes:  Oration  on  the  Crown  (D'Ooge's). 
Jebb's  Greek  Literature.  Elective  in  the  Classical  course, 
Sophomore  year.    Second  term,  tJiree  hours. 

6.  Thucydides:  Book  VII  (Smith's).  Studies  of  Athe- 
nian Statesmen.  Elective  in  the  Classical  course,  Sophomore 
year.     Third  term,  three  hours. 

7.  Hellenistic  Greek:  One  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and 
one  of  the  Gospels;  informal  lectures  on  ancient  manuscripts 
and  the  elements  of  textual  criticism.  Elective  in  the  Classical 
course,  Junior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

8.  Plato:  Phaedo  (Wagner's).  Study  of  the  development 
of  Greek  philosophy.  Elective  in  the  Classical  course,  Junior 
year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 
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9.  Homer:  Iliad.  Rapid  reading  of  several  books;  the 
Homeric  question.  Elective  in  the  Classical  course,  Junior 
year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

10.  Elementary  Greek:  Open  to  Juniors  of  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  courses.    Four  hours  throughout  the  year. 

11.  Euripides  and  Aristophanes:  One  play  from  each; 
study  of  other  plays  assigned  to  individuals.  Elective  in  the 
Classical  course,  Senior  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

LATIN. 

1.  Livy:  Books  XXI  and  XXII.  Sight  reading,  Latin 
composition,  collateral  reading.    First  term.,  four  hours. 

2.  Cicero:  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Sight  read- 
ing; De  Officiis;  Eatin  composition.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Horace:  Odes,  Epodes  and  Carmen  Saeculare,  with 
Horatian  Meters.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

1,  2  and  3  are  required  in  the  Classical  and  Literary  courses,  Freshman 
year.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  are  elective  in  the  Classical  and  Literary  courses  of 
Sophomore  and  Junior  years. 

4.  Tacitus:  Agricola  and  Germania.  First  term,  three  hours. 

5.  Plautus,  Trinummus;  Terence,  Adelphoe.  Second  term , 
three  hours. 

6.  Catullus,  Propertius,  Lucretius,  Ovid,  Lucan.  Selec- 
tions.   Third  term,  three  hours. 

7.  Pliny:  Letters;  Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Topics  in  Latin  literature.    First  term,  four  hours. 

8.  Christian  Latin  Poetry:  Seneca,  Selections.  Topics  in 
Latin  literature  of  the  Silver  Age.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

9.  Roman  Satire:  Selections  from  Persius,  Martial,  Juve- 
nal and  others.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

10.  Tertullian  or  Justinian.  Elective  in  the  Classical  and 
Literary  courses,  Senior  year.     Third  term,  four  hours. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE. 

i  a.    Types  of  Prose  Style.    The  elements  of  good  prose 
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style  based  on  study  of  selected  authors.  Required  in  all  three 
courses,  Freshman  year.    First  and  second  terms,  tivo  hours. 

i  /'.  Composition.  Training  in  narration,  description,  and 
exposition;  in  the  analysis  of  structure,  in  paragraphs  and  whole 
compositions;  and  in  taking  notes  and  making  abstracts.  Re- 
quired in  all  three  courses,  Freshman  year.  First  and  second 
terms,  two  Jiours. 

2.  General  Literature.  A  study,  through  translation,  of 
the  masterpieces  of  literatures  other  than  English.  Required  in 
the  Literary  and  Scientific  courses;  elective  in  the  Classical 
course,  Sophomore  year.    Second  term,  three  hours. 

3.  History  of  English  Literature.  The  rise  and  progress 
of  literature  in  England  from  449  to  1800,  with  collateral  read- 
ings in  political  history.  Illustrated  by  readings  from  repre- 
sentative writers.  Required  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
courses;  elective  in  the  Classical  course,  Sophomore  year.  Pre- 
requisite to  course  5.    Third  term,  three  hours. 

4.  American  Literature.  Chronological  study  of  the  prose 
writers  and  poets  of  A  merica.  Required  in  all  three  courses, 
Junior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

5.  Shakespeare  and  His  Contemporaries.  The  Elizabethan 
drama,  with  study  of  selected  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Required 
in  the  Classical  and  Literary  courses,  elective  in  the  Scientific 
course,  Junior  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

6.  Chaucer-  Chaucerian  grammar  and  selections  from  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  Collateral  study  of  Chaucer's  life  and  times. 
Elective  in  all  three  courses,  Senior  year.  First  term,  four 
hours. 

7.  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Representative  Brit- 
ish poets  from  1800  to  1900.  Required  in  the  Literary  course; 
elective  in  the  Classical  and  Scientific  courses,  Senior  year. 
Third  term ,  four  hours. 

HISTORY  OF  ART. 

History  of  Art.  Elective  in  all  three  courses  Junior  year. 
Second  term,  four  hours. 
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RHETOR  ICALS. 

The    following  rhetorical   exercises   are   required   in  all 

courses : 

Freshman  year,  rhetorical  exercises  are  included  in  English 

ia  and  ib. 

Sophomore  year:    Exercises  in  exposition  and  argument 
and  orations. 

1.  One  essay,  one  oration.    First  term. 

2.  One  essay.    Second  term. 

3.  One  oration,  one  essay.     Third  term. 
Junior  year: 

4.  One  oration,  one  essay.    First  term. 

5.  One  essay.    Second  term. 

6.  One  oration,  one  essay.    Third  term. 
Senior  year : 

7.  One  oration,  one  essay.    First  term. 

8.  One  essay.    Second  term. 

9.  Graduating  exercise.     Third  term. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE. 

In  both  German  and  French  the  student  is  stimulated  to 
think  from  the  outset  in  the  language  studied.  To  this  end  the 
work  of  the  class-room  is  conducted  conversationally,  while 
thorough  drill  is  given  in  grammar  and  composition. 

GERMAN. 

Freshmen  who  begin  German  are  obliged  at  present  to  take 
the  elementary  course  in  the  preparatory  Junior-Middle  year  ; 
they  are  expected  to  do  extra  work  and  prepare  in  a  year  for 
course  1  of  the  college. 

1.  Prose  Narrative  and  Drama.  Reading  of  Novelletten 
Bibliothek  (Bernhardt)  and  Freytag's  Journalisten  (Toy);  gram- 
matical analysis  and  composition  (Bernhardt) ;  essays  on  assigned 
topics  ;  sight  reading.  Required  of  those  in  the  Scientific  and 
Literary  courses  who  have  had  the  preparatory  work  or  its  equiv- 
alent ;  Freshman  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 
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2.  Classic  Poetry.  Reading  of  Schiller's  Lied  von  der 
Glocke  (Otis)  and  Goethe's  Hermann  ttnd  Dorothea  (Hewett); 
grammar,  etc.,  as  in  course  i.  Required  of  those  in  the 
Scientific  and  Ijterary  courses  who  have  had  r.  Second  term, 
four  hours. 

3.  Classic  Drama.  Reading  of  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart 
(Rhoades)  and  Goethe's  Iphigenie  (Rhoades);  grammar,  etc.,  as 
in  1.  Required  as  above;  Freshman  year.  Third  term,  four 
hours. 

4.  Eessing.  Reading  of  selections  from  Laokoon,  one 
prose  drama,  and  Nathan  (Primer);  advanced  grammar  and 
composition  (Jagemann)  sight  reading;  study  of  Lessing's  life  and 
influence.  Elective  for  those  who  have  had  1,  2,  3  or  the  equiva- 
lent ;  Junior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

5.  Goethe.  Reading  of  Faust,  part  I  (Thomas),  and  selec- 
tions from  his  prose  works;  study  of  his  life  and  work,  place  in 
literature  ;  relation  to  Schiller ;  grammar  and  composition  as 
above  continued.  Elective  for  those  who  have  had  4;  Junior 
year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

6.  Scientific  German.  Based  on  Hodges' course  and  Brandt 
and  Day's  Reader,  including  reference  to  works  of  scientific 
writers  on  various  subjects.  Elective  for  those  who  have  had  5; 
Junior  year.     TJnrd  term,  four  hours. 

FRENCH. 

7.  Elementary  Course.  Based  on  Fountaine's  Lectures  et 
Conversations,  with  composition.  Required  of  all  Sophomores. 
First  term,  four  hours. 

8.  Prose  Narrative.  Super's  Reader,  and  Sand's  La  Mare 
au  Diable  ;  grammatical  analysis  and  composition  (Grandgent). 
Required  as  above.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

9.  Modern  Prose  Drama.  Reading  of  Sandeau  and  Au- 
gier's  Le  Gendre  de  M.Poirier  (Wells)  and  Pailleron's  Le  Monde 
ou  Ton  s'ennuie  (Pendleton);  grammar  and  composition  con- 
tinued; sight  reading.  Required  as  above.  Third  term,  four 
hours. 
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10.  Romantic  School.  Readings  from  representative  works 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Musset  ;  study  of  the  origin  and 
influence  of  the  movement ;  with  essays,  composition  and  sight 
reading  continued.  Elective  for  those  of  all  courses  who  have 
had  7,  8,  9;  Junior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

1 1.  Classic  Drama.  Reading  of  Corneille's  Polyeucte  (For- 
tier),  Racines's  Athalie  (Eggert),  Moliere's  Avar©  (Joynes) ,  with 
essays ;  composition  and  sight  reading  continued.  Elective  for 
those  who  have  had  10  ;  Junior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

12.  Scientific  French.  Reading  of  scientific  essays  in  class, 
with  various  references.  Elective  for  those  who  have  had  1 1 ; 
Junior  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

philosophy. 

1.  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Logic.  Lec- 
tures. (James'  Psychology,  Jevon's  Logic.)  Required  in  all 
courses,  Senior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Ethics.  A  course  in  the  elements  of  ethics,  theoretical 
and  practical.  The  different  theories  of  the  moral  standard  are 
considered,  and  the  moral  life  discussed  in  its  relation  to  social 
unity,  moral  institutions,  the  duties,  the  virtues,  the  individual 
life,  moral  pathology  and  progress.  (Mackenzie's  Manual  of 
Ethics.)  Required  in  all  courses,  Senior  year.  Second  term, 
four  hours. 

3.  Apologetics.  A  careful  study  of  the  Christian  evidences 
in  the  light  of  philosophy  and  modern  criticism.  (Bruce's 
Apologetics.)  Required  in  all  courses,  Senior  year.  Third 
term,  four  hours. 

4.  History  of  Philosophy.  With  special  study  of  one  sys- 
tem. Elective  in  all  courses,  Senior  year.  Third  term,  four 
hours. 

PEDAGOGY. 

1.  Introduction.  History  of  Pedagogy;  lectures  (Com- 
payre).    Elective  in  all  courses,  Junior  year.    First  term,  four 

Jwurs. 

2.  Educational  Masterpieces.    Comenius,  Aschan,  Milton, 
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Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  Spencer.  Elec- 
tive in  all  courses,  Junior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Methods.  Organization  of  schools;  training  theories; 
lectures;  reports  of  the  N.  E.  A.  committees.  Elective  in  all 
courses,  Junior  year.     Third  term  %  four  hours. 

4.  Practice  Work.    In  the  public  schools  of  Claremont. 

5.  Practice  Work.  Weekly  meetings  for  discussions  of 
various  problems  in  methods,  discipline,  management  and  edu- 
cational theory  arising  in  connection  with  the  practical  work. 

4  and  5  are  elective  in  all  courses,  Senior  year  throughout 
the  year.    Four  hours. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

1.  The  Beginnings  of  History.  From  the  creation  to  the 
death  of  Solomon.  A  study  of  the  creation,  fall,  flood,  early 
civilizations  and  religions;  and  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  in  the  light  of  the  Bible;  ancient  inscriptions 
and  traditions.  (Blakie's  Manual  of  Biblical  History.)  Re- 
quired in  all  courses,  Freshman  year.     Third  term,  three  hours. 

2.  Hebrew  History.  From  the  division  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  time  of  Christ.  The  relation  of  the  kingdoms  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  surrounding  nations.  The  exile  and  the  post-exilic 
period.  Rawlinson's  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  used,  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  collateral  readings.  Required  in  all 
courses,  Sophomore  year.    First  term,  two  hours. 

3  Development  of  Christianity.  The  sources  of  the 
Christian  religion,  together  with  its  distinctive  character  and 
the  early  development  of  its  doctrines  and  institutions.  Re- 
quired in  all  courses,  Junior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

4.  Comparative  Religions.  A  comparative  study  of  Budd- 
hism, Brahmanism,  Zoroastrianism,  Confucianism,  Mohamme- 
danism and  the  other  forms  of  religion  which  have  influenced  the 
world's  history.  Elective  in  all  courses,  Senior  year.  First 
term,  four  hours. 

5.  Church  History.  The  establishment  of  Christianity  and 
its  spread,  especially  among  the  Greek,  Roman  and  Teutonic 
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peoples;  the  growth  of  the  Papacy;  separation  of  the  eastern  and 
western  churches;  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Reformation;  the 
development  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions. (Fisher's  Church  History.)  Elective  in  all  courses, 
Senior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

ECONOMICS. 

1.  Economic  Theory.  A  general  course  in  the  elements  of 
economics.  Frequent  reference  to  authors  in  addition  to  the 
text-book  used  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  theory,  while 
students  are  required  to  prepare  studied  papers  on  special 
assigned  topics  which  demand  original  investigation.  Required 
in  all  courses,  Senior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Economic  History.  The  industrial,  financial  and  social 
history  of  the  United  States;  preceded  by  a  brief  review  of  that 
part  of  English  economic  history  which  has  particularly  influ- 
enced America.  Required  in  Classical  and  Scientific  courses, 
elective  in  Literary  course,  Senior  year.   Third  term,  four  hours : 

HISTORY. 

1.  Introductory  Course.  A  brief  resume  of  social  and 
political  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era;  early 
forms  of  government;  Roman  institutions  and  laws;  the  decline 
and  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire;  the  early  Teutonic  and 
Slavonic  peoples.  Required  in  the  Scientific  course,  elective  in 
the  Literary  course,  Sophomore  year.    First  term,  three  hours. 

2.  Mediaeval  History.  The  barbarian  invasions  of  Rome; 
rise  of  the  Papal  power;  the  holy  Roman  Empire;  Germanic  in- 
stitutions: origin  and  development  of  feudalism;  Mohammedan- 
ism; the  crusades.  (Duruy's  Mediaeval  History  and  Adam's 
Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages.)  Required  in  the  Scien- 
tific course,  elective  in  others,  Sophomore  year.  Second  term, 
t J  tree  hours. 

3.  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  The  development  of 
absolute  monarchy;  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  awakening  of 
Europe;  the  extension  of  commerce  and  the  era  of  discovery. 
vSpecial  attention  is  given  to  the  works  and  influence  of  Hutten, 
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Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin  and  others.  Required  in  the  Scientific 
course,  elective  in  others,  Sophomore  year.  Third  term,  three 
hours. 

4.  English  Constitutional  History.  Tracing  the  English 
Constitution  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day.  (Taswell-Eang- 
mead  English  Constitutional  History.)  Elective  in  all  courses, 
Junior  year.    Not  given  in  i8gy. 

5.  American  History  (Colonial).  From  the  discovery  of 
America  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  develop- 
ment of  industries  ;  colonial  forms  of  government ;  the  causes  of 
the  Revolution  ;  the  failure  of  the  Confederation  ;  the  formation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Elective  in  all  courses,  Junior 
year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

6.  American  History  (Constitutional).  Organizations  un- 
der the  Federal  Constitution  ;  strict  or  liberal  construction  ; 
National  bank;  tariff;  slavery;  nullification  and  secession;  re- 
construction ;  expansion.  Elective  in  all  courses,  Junior  year. 
Second  term,  four  hours. 

7.  Nineteenth  Century  History.  An  introduction  to  pres- 
ent-day European  politics,  through  the  study  of  the  numerous 
political  and  national  changes  of  the  present  century.  The 
principal  points  of  international  law  will  be  noted  in  their  appro- 
priate connection.  (Fyffe's  History  of  Modern  Europe,  Miiller's 
Political  History  of  Recent  Times.)  Elective  in  all  courses, 
Junior  year.     Third  term,  four  hours. 

8.  European  History.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  the  Catholic  reaction,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the 
modern  States  system,  and  the  French  Revolution.  Elective  in 
all  courses,  Senior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

MATHEMATICS. 
FRESHMAN  YEAR,  REQUIRED  COURSES. 

Courses  1a,  na  and  4a  are  prescribed  for  students  in  the  Scientific 
course  and  may  be  taken  by  all  who  enter  with  Mathematics  I.  They  are 
prerequisite  to  all  later  courses  in  mathematics  and  physics.  Those  who 
enter  with  Mathematics  II  will  take  Courses  1,  2,  3,  3'  and  4. 

1.    Algebra.    Quadratics  and  indeterminate  equations,  irra- 
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tional  and  imaginary  numbers,  ratio  and  proportion,  and  varia- 
tion, in  review;  also,  theory  of  exponents,  progressions,  con- 
vergency  of  series,  undetermined  coefficients  and  logarithms. 
(Wells'  College  Algebra.)    First  term,  four  hours. 

la.  Algebra.  Theory  of  exponents,  series  including  conver- 
gency  and  summation,  binomial  theorem,  logarithms,  permuta- 
tions, combinations  and  theory  of  equations.  (Wells'  College 
A 1  gebra . )    First  term,  four  hours . 

2.  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  applications  to  problems  in 
surveying.  (Phillips  and  Strong.)  First  eight  weeks  of  second 
term ,  four  hours. 

ia.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  applications 
to  problems  in  plane  and  geodetic  surveying  and  the  celestial 
sphere.    (Phillips  and  Strong.)    Second  term,  four  hours. 

Course  2a  is  a  more  advanced  course  than  2  and  is  adapted 
to  those  who  may  enter  with  an  elementary  course  in  plane 
trigonometry. 

3.  Solid  Geometry,  with  original  demonstrations  and  prob- 
lems in  mensuration.  (Phillips  and  Fisher.)  Last  four  weeks 
second  term,  four  hours. 

3'.  Solid  Geometry,  continued.  First  four  weeks,  third 
term,  five  hours. 

4.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,  elementary  course  (Hardy). 
Last  eight  weeks  third  term,  five  hours. 

\a.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,  including  higher  plane 
curves.    (Nichols.)    Third  term,  five  hours. 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR,  REQUIRED    AND  ELECTIVE. 

Courses  5,  6,  7  and  8  or  9  extending  through  Sophomore  year  are 
required  in  the  Scientific  course  and  elective  in  the  others. 

5.  Differential  Calculus.  Principles  and  formulae  of  differ- 
entiation, with  applications  to  analytic  geometry  and  higher 
algebra.    (Taylor.)    First  term,  tJiree  hours. 

6.  Integral  Calculus.  Formulae  and  methods  of  integra- 
tion, with  various  applications,  chiefly  to  analytic  geometry. 
(Taylor.)    Second  term,  three  hours. 
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7.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Further  applica- 
tions to  problems  in  geometry  and  mechanics  ;  lectures  on  the 
historical  development  of  analytic  reasoning  and  comparison  of 
present  methods.    First  six  iveeks,  third  term,  three  hours. 

8.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions.  (Nichols; 
Todhunter's  Problems.)    Last  six  weeks,  third  term. 

9.  Surveying.  Recitations;  field  work  with  compass, 
transit,  level  and  sextant  ;  platting  and  computation  from  field 
notes.  (Gillespie;  Johnson.)  Last  six  weeks,  third  term,  tliree 
days — six  to  ten  hours — a  week. 

Course  9  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  had  courses  ia,  2a,  4a  and  also 
the  courses  in  drawing  of  the  preparatory  school. 

Courses  8  and  9  can  not  both  be  given  the  same  year.  That  course  will 
be  given  for  which  there  is  the  greater  demand. 

HIGHER.   ELECTIVE  COURSES. 
Courses  10-13  are  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  completed 
courses  ia,  2a,  4a,  5,  6  and  7.    For  the  present,  course  10  will  alternate  with 
courses  11  and  12,  either  10  or  11  and  12  being  given  each  year.    In  1899- 
1900,  courses  13  and  11  will  take  the  place  of  11  and  12. 

10.  Analytic  Mechanics.  Mathematical  treatment  of  im- 
portant principles  in  mechanics;  applications  to  numerous  prob- 
lems; discussion  of  general  application  of  analytic  reasoning  to 
other  physical  problems.  (Ziwet,  Kelvin  and  Tait,  and  others.) 
Throughout  the  year,  four  hours. 

1 1  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  Analysis  and 
solution  of  higher  algebraic  equations;  notation  of  determinants 
with  elementary  reductions  and  processes;  elimination  and  linear 
transformations.  (Burnside  and  Panton.)  First  and  second  terms,* 
four  hours. 

12.  Differential  Equations.  Elements  of  theory  and  solu- 
tion.   (Murray.)    Third  term,  four  hours. 

13.  Analytic  Geometry.  Higher  plane  curves;  elements 
of  Solid  Analytic  Geometry,  with  selected  problems.  (Hardy, 
Nichols,  Todhunter.)    First  term,  four  hours. 

Course  13  will  be  replaced  by  \a  and  8  after  1899. 


*Or,  in  1899-1900,  second  and  third  terms,  if  preceded  by  course  13. 
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14.  Determinants.  ^Second  term,  two  hours. 
Given  1899.    After  1899  to  be  included  in  course  11. 

15.  Geometry  of  Motion.    Second  term,  three  hours. 
Given  1899.    After  1899  to  be  omitted  or  included  with 

course  10. 

ASTRONOMY. 

r.  General  Astronomy.  A  general  course  in  descriptive 
astronomy,  supplemented  by  lectures,  evenings  with  the  tele- 
scope, and  simple  observations  systematically  recorded  in  note- 
books. (Young's  General  Astronomy,  Revised  Edition.)  Re- 
quired in  all  courses,  Senior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Spherical  co-ordi- 
nates; least  squares;  determination  of  latitude,  time  and  longi- 
tude with  sextant  and  transit;  systematic  observation  of  certain 
celestial  objects  and  phenomena;  maps,  sketches  and  note-book 
work;  lectures  and  discussion  of  recent  astronomical  literature. 
(Greene,  Chauvenet,  and  various  astronomical  publications.) 
An  elective  course  open  to  Seniors  who  have  had  Mathematics 
1a,  2a,  4a,  5,  6  and  7,  Drawing,  and  Astronomy  1.  Second  and 
third  terms,  four  hours. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  subject  as  here 
treated  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  science.  Consider- 
able attention  is  paid  to  the  writing  of  chemical  reactions,  wTith 
careful  study  of  the  valency  of  elements,  molecular  constitu- 
tion, structural  formulas,  and  chemical  arithmetic.  Non-metals. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Required  in  all  courses.  Scien- 
tific course,  Freshman  year.  Classical  and  Literary  courses, 
vSophomore  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Continuation  Course  1.  Metals,  their  metallurgy,  prop- 
erties and  uses,  together  with  a  study  of  their  characteristic 
reactions,  made  irse  of  in  qualitative  analysis.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  Required  in  Scientific  course,  Freshman  year. 
Elective  in  the  others,  Sophomore  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Systematic  schemes  of  analysis, 
both  of  metallic  salts  and  of  acids,  mineral  and  organic;  also, 
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special  methods  to  be  pursued  in  particular  cases.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  pursued  courses  i  and  2,  or  their  equivalent. 
Laboratory  work  with  quizzes.  Required  in  Scientific  course, 
Freshman  year.  Elective  in  the  others,  Sophomore  year.  Third 
ternty  four  hours.  (Appleton.) 

4  Quantitative  Analysis.  Laboratory  practice  in  quanti- 
tative methods  of  measurement,  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric. 
Open  to  students  who  have  pursued  courses  i,  2  and  3.  Labora- 
tory work  and  quizzes.  Required  in  Scientific  course,  Sopho- 
more year.  Elective  in  the  others,  Junior  year.  First  term,  four 
hours.  (Appleton.) 

The  library  contains  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  General  Trea- 
tise on  Chemistry,  and  Watt's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 

physics. 

1.  General  Physics.  The  subjects  of  dynamics  and  sound 
are  treated  in  a  rigorous  manner,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  establishment  of  physical  constants.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  Required  in  Scientific  course,  elective  in  the  others, 
Junior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Continuation  Course  1.  Heat  and  light.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  Required  in  Scientific  course,  elective  in  the 
others,  Junior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Continuation  Course  2.  Magnetism  and  electricity. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Required  in  Scientific  course, 
elective  in  the  others,  Junior  year.     Third  term,  four  hours. 

biology. 

1.  Botany;  Vegetable  Histology.  Types  of  the  several 
classes  of  plants  are  studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
minute  anatomy.  Microscopic  technique  is  made  prominent. 
Sections  are  made  by  use  of  microtome,  stained  and  mounted. 
Attention  is  specially  given  to  cell  structure  and  to  the  lower 
classes.  (Bessey,  Sedgwick  and  Wilson,  Stowell,  Atkinson  and 
others  for  reference.)  Required  in  the  Scientific  course,  and 
elective  in  the  Literary  and  Classical,  Sophomore  year.  Second 
term,  three  hours. 
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2.  Botany;  Histological  and  Systematic.  Vegetable  his- 
tology is  continued.  Systematic  botany  is  pursued.  The  stu- 
dent is  made  familiar  with  the  local  flora.  Each  student  pre- 
serves each  plant  studied  and  prepares  microscopic  slides  of  all 
kinds  of  plant  tissues,  studies,  and  makes  drawings  of  the  same. 
In  addition  to  the  books  already  mentioned,  use  is  made  of 
Greene's  Geological  Survey,  the  works  of  Gray,  Rattan  and 
others.  The  same  students  that  take  course  i  pursue  this  course. 
Third  term,  three  hours. 

3.  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  Histology  continued.  The  parts  and  organs 
of  the  body  are  studied,  and  compared  with  the  same  in  lower 
vertebrates.  A  complete  suite  of  skeletons  is  used.  Careful 
drawings  are  made  by  each  student  of  sections,  tissues  and 
organs.  (Gray's  Human  Anatomy;  the  works  of  Quain,  Gogen- 
baum  are  used  for  reference.)  The  course  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents, Junior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

4.  Human  and  Comparative  Physiology.  Much  the  same 
as  3,  except  that  function,  not  structure,  is  chiefly  considered; 
histological  work  continued;  dissections  of  typical  mammals; 
accurate  descriptions  and  careful  drawings  of  parts  and  organs. 
(Mivart,  Wilder,  Martin,  Dalton,  Flint,  Foster  and  others.)  In 
histology,  French,  Sedgwick  and  Wilson,  F^ager,  Klein,  Lee, 
Foster  and  Balfour,  Mivart,  Wilder  and  others.  Required  in  all 
courses,  Junior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

5.  Entomology.  Anatomy,  physiology  and  life  history  of 
all  orders  of  insects  are  studied.  Insects  are  reared  and  trans- 
formations noted.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Specimens 
are.  carefully  studied,  and  insects  of  all  orders  are  identified  by 
use  of  the  several  keys.  A  large  collection  of  indigenous  and 
exotic  insects  are  at  the  command  of  the  students.  (Comstock, 
Smith,  Horn,  Williston,  Scudder,  Cresson,  French.)  Elective 
in  the  Classical  and  Literary  courses  and  required  in  the  Scien- 
tific course,  Junior  year.     Third  term,  four  hours. 

6.  General  Zoology.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  about 
equally  divided.    Types  of  each  class  of  the  branches  of  animals 
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are  dissected  and  studied,  and  careful  drawings  made  of  parts 
and  organs.  The  microscope  is  brought  into  constant  requisi- 
tion. Histology  and  embryology  are  made  prominent  in  the 
course.  (Packard,  Jones,  Huxley,  Cuvier,  Brooks.)  Required 
in  the  Scientific  course  and  elective  in  the  others,  Senior  year. 
First  term,  four  hours. 

7.  Biology.  Higher  work  in  any  subject,  Senior  year. 
Third  term,  four  hours. 

GEOLOGY. 

i.  Geology.  All  departments  of  Geology  are  considered, 
use  being  made  of  Leconte's  Elements,  supplemented  by  lectures. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  study  of  rocks  and  fossils  from  the 
collections,  and  visits  are  made  to  the  neighboring  ledges.  Dana's 
works  and  State  and  Government  Reports  are  used  for  reference. 
Required  in  the  Scientific  course  and  elective  in  the  others, 
Senior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 
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The  figures  immediately  following  each  subject  indcate  the  number  of  the  course  as 
designated  in  Departments  of  Instruction. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


o  - 


Classical 

Literary. 

Scientific. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

Latin  1 

4 

Latin  1 

4 

Chemistry  1 

4 

Greek  1 

4 

Modern  Language  1 

4 

Modern  Language  1 

4 

Mathematics  1  or  1  a 

4 

Mathematics  1  or  la 

4 

Mathematics  la 

4 

English  1  a  and  1  b 

A 
t 

English  la  and  lb 

4 

English  la  and  Jb 

Latin  2 

4 

Latin  2 

4 

Chemistry  2 

4 

Greek  2 

4 

Modern  Language  2 

4 

Modern  Language  2 

4 

Mathematics  2&3 or  2  a 

4 

Mathematics  2  &  3  or  2a 

4 

English  la  and  lb 

4 

English  la  and  lb 

4 

English  la,  lb 

4 

Mathematics  2a 

4 

Latin  3 

4 

Latin  3 

4 

Chemistry  3 

4 

Greek  3 

4 

Modern  Language  3 

4 

Modern  Language  3 

4 

Mathematics  3'  &  4  or  4a 

Mathematics  3'  &  4  or  4a 

5 

Mathematics  4a 

5 

Bible  1 

3 

Bible  1 

3 

Bible  1 

3 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Classical. 

Literary. 

Scientific. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

Modern  Language  7 

4 

Modern  Language  7 

4 

Modern  Language  7 

4 

Chemistry  1 

4 

Chemistry  1 

4 

Chemistry  4 

3 

Bible  2 

2 

Bible  2 

2 

Bible  2 

2 

Rhetoricals  1 

Rhetoricals  1 

Mathematics  5 

3 

Elect  two 

Elect  two 

History  1 

3 

Latin  4 

3 

Latin  4 

Rhetoricals  1 

Greek  4 

History  1 

3 

Mathematics  5 

Mathematics  5 

3 

Modern  Language  8 
Rhetoricals  2 
Elect  two 
Latin  5 
Greek  5 
Mathematics  (5 
Elect  two 
Biology  1 
History  2 
English  2 
Chemistry  2 

Modern  Language  9 
Rhetoricals  .'! 
Elect  two 
English  3 

M'them'cs?  &  8  or  9 
Latin  6 
Elect  two 

Greek  6 

Biology  2 

History  3 

Chemistry  I! 


Modern  Language  8 
English  2 
Rhetoricals  2 
Elect  three 

Mathematics  6 

Latin  5 

Biology  1 

History  2  3 

Chemistry  2  4 


Modern  Language  9  4 

English  3  3 
Rhetoricals  3 
Elect  three 
M'them'cs7&8or9  3 

Latin  6  3 

Biology  2  3 

History  :',  ■'> 

Chemistry  3  1 


Modern  Language  8 
English  2 
Mathematics  6 
History  2 
Biology  I 
Rhetoricals  2 


Modern  Language  9  4 

English  3  3 

Mathematics  7  &  8  or  9  3 
Biology  2 

History  3  :i 
Rhetoricals:! 


SCHEME  OF  COl  USES  OF 


STL  nv 


■17 


Ci.  \ssicai  . 


hrs. 
4 

•I 


Kuglish  I 
Biology  3 

Khetoricals  I 

Elect  two  2 

Physics  1  I 

Chemistry  I  I 

Mathematics  13  I 

History  5  1 

Pedagogy  1  4 

Greek  7  4 

Latin  7  4 
Modern  Language 

4  or  10  I 


JUNIOR  YEAR, 

Lir  l-  KAK  V. 


Ins. 


English  l  i 

Hiology  3  I 

Rhetorlcali  4 
Elect  two 

Physics  1  I 

Chemistry  4  I 

Mathematics  13  4 

History  5  I 

Pedagogy  1  4 

Latin  7  4 

Greek  10  4 
Modern  Language 

4  or  10  4 


BciEirrxvic. 

Knglish  I 
Physics  1 
Hiology  3 
Khetoricals  4 
P)lect  one 

Mathematics  13 

History  5 

Pedagogy  1 

Greek  10 

Modern  Language 
I  or  10 


Biology  4  4 

Bible  3  4 
Khetoricals  5 
p;iect  two 

History  6  4 

Mathematics  11  4 

Physics  2  4 

Pedagogy  2  4 

Greek  8  4 

Latin  8  4 
Modern  Language 

5  or  11  4 

History  of  Art  1  4 


Biology  4  4 

Bible  3  4 
Rhetoricals  5 
Klect  two 

Physics  2  4 

Mathematics  11  4 

History  6  4 

Pedagogy  2  1 

Latin  8  4 

Greek  10  4 
Modern  Language 

5  or  11  4 

History  of  Art  1  4 


P)nglish  6 

4 

English  6 

4 

Rhetoricals  6 

Rhetoricals  6 

Klect  three 

Elect  three 

Physics  3 

4 

Physics  3 

4 

Mathematics  11 

4 

Mathematics  11 

4 

Hiology  5 

4 

Biology  5 

4 

Pedagogy  3 

4 

Pedagogy  3 

4 

Greek  9 

4 

Latin  9 

4 

Latin  9 

4 

Greek  10 

4 

Modern  Language 

Modern  Language 

6  or  12 

4 

6  or  12 

4 

History  7 

4 

History  7 

4 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Classical. 

Literary. 

Astronomy  1 

4 

Astronomy  I 

4 

Philosophy  1 

4 

Philosophy  1 

4 

Rhetoricals  7 

Rhetoricals  7 

Elect  two 

Elect  two 

Biology  6 

4 

Biology  6 

4 

Bible  4 

4 

Bible  4 

4 

English  6 

4 

English  6 

4 

Pedagogy  4  and  5 

4 

Pedagogv  4  and  5 

4 

History  8 

4 

History  8 

4 

Philosophy  2 

4 

Philosophy  2 

4 

Economics  1 

4 

Economics  1 

4 

Rhetoricals  8 

Rhetoricals  8 

Elect  two 

Elect  two 

Astronomy  2 

4 

Astronomy  2 

4 

Geology  1 

4 

Geology  1 

4 

Pedagogy  4  and  5 

4 

Pedagogy  4  and  5 

4 

Bible  5 

4 

Bible  5 

4 

Philosophy  3 

4 

English  7 

4 

Economics  2 

4 

Philosophy  3 

4 

Rhetoricals  9 

Rhetoricals  9 

Elect  two 

Elect  two 

Astronomy  2 

4 

Astronomy  2 

4 

English  7 

4 

Economics  2 

4 

Pedagogy  4  and  5 

4 

Pedagogy  4  and  5 

4 

Philosophy  4 

4 

Philosophy  4 

4 

Advanced  work 

in 

Advanced  work  in 

any  department 

4 

any  department 

4 

Physics  2  4 

Biology  4  1 

Bible  3  4 
Rhe  toricals  5 
Elect  one 

Mathema  ics  11  4 

History  6  4 

Pedagogy  2  4 

Greek  10  4 
Modern  Language 

5  or  11  4 

History  of  Art  1  4 


Physics  3  4 

Biology  5  4 
Rhetoricals  6 
Elect  two 

Mathematics  11  4 

English  6  4 

Pedagogy  3  4 

(1  reek  10  1 
Modern  Language 

6  or  12  4 

History  7  4 


Scientific. 

Astronomy  1  4 

Philosophy  1  4 
Rhetoricals  7 

Biology  6  4 
Elect  one 

Bible  4  4 

English  6  4 

Pedagogy  4  and  5  4 

History  8  4 

Economics  1  4 

Geology  1  4 

Philosophy  2  4 
Rhetoricals  8 
Elect  one 

Astronomy  2  4 

Pedagogy  4  and  5  4 

Bible  5  4 

Philosophy  3  4 

Economics  2  4 
Rhetoricals  9 
Elect  two 

Astronomy  2  4 

English  7  4 

Pedagogy  4  and  5  4 

Philosophy  4  4 
Advanced  work  in 

any  department  4 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 
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yizxpxixvmvnts  far  Admission. 


Candidates  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  preparatory 
school  must  present  papers  showing  that  they  have  completed 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools,  or  pass  satisfactory  exam- 
inations in  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar  and  United 
States  history.  A  certificate  of  good  moral  character  will  in  all 
cases  be  required. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  classes,  unless  they 
present  certificates  from  schools  of  approved  standing,  will  be 
examined  in  all  studies  passed  by  the  class  they  purpose  to  enter. 

Students  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  studies  of 
the  preparatory  school  are  awarded  certificates  which  will  admit 
them  to  the  college  without  examination. 


Qzpuxtmmts  of  -tnsirurttrm. 


GREEK. 

Nine  terms  are  given  to  Greek  in  the  Classical  course,  begin- 
ning with  the  Junior-Middle  year  and  extending  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  course.  An  exact  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  the  language  is  here  insisted  upon,  and  the  student 
is  also  taught  from  the  beginning  of  the  study  to  acquire  and  use 
a  vocabulary.  Daily  exercises  in  translation  from  Greek  into 
English,  and  from  English  into  Greek,  and  oral  work  and  sen- 
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tence  building  are  employed  to  give  facility  in  the  use  of  Greek 
words,  forms  and  idioms.  It  is  expected  that  before  the  student 
begins  the  Anabasis  he  will  possess  and  use  a  vocabulary  of 
several  hundred  words.  Care  is  taken  to  call  attention  to  Eng- 
lish words  allied  to  the  Greek,  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
history  and  change  of  words.  Students  who  have  acquired  only 
the  elements  of  Greek,  have  thus  gained  through  it  a  permanent 
and  helpful  interest  in  the  study  of  language. 

Four  books  of  the  Anabasis  and  three  books  of  the  Iliad, 
together  with  Greek  prose,  are  required. 

LATIN. 

The  course  in  Latin  covers  the  entire  four  years.  The  First 
Latin  Book  is  completed  in  the  first  year,  in  which  the  student 
gains  a  vocabulary,  constructs  the  Latin  sentence,  receives  drill 
in  parsing  and  becomes  ready  for  easy  prose.  In  the  second 
year  four  books  or  more  of  Caesar  are  read,  when  special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  subjunctive,  with  Roman  history  and  geog- 
raphy. Selections  from  Nepos  are  also  read.  Six  orations  of 
Cicero,  with  study  of  Latin  synonyms,  make  the  work  of  the 
third  year.  Six  books  of  Vergil's  iEneid  are  read  in  the  fourth 
year,  and  Latin  prosody,  Roman  antiquities  and  mythology  are 
taken  up.  Through  the  course  there  are  Latin  composition, 
written  translations  and  sight  reading. 

ENGLISH. 

Drill  in  grammar  and  the  elements  of  rhetoric,  acquaintance 
with  simple  standard  prose  and  practice  in  composition  are 
required  throughout  the  Junior  year. 

The  English  of  Senior-Middle  year  includes  acquaintance  with 
various  literary  forms;  narrative  in  verse,  the  essay,  the  oration, 
the  novel.  At  least  one  hour  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  practice 
in  composition. 
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English  readings  required  for  entrance  to  college,  essays, 
declamations,  exercise  in  debating  and  speaking  are  required  of 
all  throughout  the  course. 

MODKRN  LANGUAGE. 

In  the  Literary  and  Scientific  courses  the  study  of  German 
begins  in  the  Junior-Middle  year  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Greek  of  the  Classical  course.  In  the  Classical  course  two  terms 
of  German  are  required  in  the  Senior  year. 

In  class  work  the  effort  from  the  outset  is  to  make  the  stu- 
dent think  in  the  new  language,  use  practically  the  vocabulary 
acquired  and  write  correctly.  To  this  end  the  recitations  are 
conducted  in  the  language  studied  and  include  frequent  exercises 
in  writing  from  dictation  and  rendering  from  the  English.  Later 
on.  besides  the  reading  of  standard  authors  and  the  study  of 
literature,  advanced  work  is  required  in  composition  and  con- 
versation, as  well  as  sight  reading.  The  relation  of  English  and 
other  languages  is  also  constantly  traced. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

Students  are  expected  to  become  familiar  with  some  of  the 
more  important  facts  about  the  Bible,  the  men  who  wrote  it, 
why  it  was  written,  the  formation  of  the  canon,  the  versions  with 
their  history,  and  its  reception  in  different  ages,  together  with 
the  more  simple  statements  of  Christian  evidences. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  mathematics  of  the  preparatory  school  includes  the 
elements  of  algebra  through  ratio  and  proportion,  also  plane 
and  solid  geometry.  Special  attention  is  given  to  factoring, 
theory  of  exponents  and  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  second 
degree.  The  course  in  geometry  is  accompanied  throughout  by 
problems  for  original  work  to  stimulate  independent  thought. 
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DRAWING. 

One  hour  a  week  in  free-hand  and  perspective  drawing  is 
erquired  of  all  students  during  the  Senior-Middle  year. 

chemistry. 

The  work  in  chemistry  consists  of  the  study  of  a  few  ele- 
mentary chemical  laws  and  principles  as  exhibited  in  the  behavior 
and  quantitative  relations  of  some  of  the  more  common  chemical 
substances,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  the  more  advanced 
study  of  the  subject. 

PHYSICS. 

Gage's  Elements  of  Physics  and  Laboratory  Manual  form 
the  basis  of  the  year's  work. 


COURSES  OF  STL  DY 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Elements  of  Algebra,  five  hours;  Latin  Lessons,  four 
hours;  English,  three  hours;  Bible,  Introductory  Course,  three  hours. 

Second  Term. — Latin  Lessons,  five  hours;  Algebra,  continued,  five 
hours;  English,  five  hours. 

Third  Term. — Latin  Lessons  finished,  five  hours;  Algebra  continued, 
five  hours;  English,  five  hours. 

JUNIOR-MIDDLE  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  with  Roman  Geography,  Book  I., 
five  hours;  Greek  Lessons,  five  hours;  Algebra,  through  Ratio  and  Propor- 
tion, four  hours;  required  English  Readings,  one  hour. 

Second  Term. — Caesar,  Books  II.  and  III.,  with  Roman  Geography, 
four  hours;  Greek  Lessons  continued,  four  hours;  Ancient  History,  four 
hours;  Bible,  Lives  of  Paul  and  the  Apostles,  three  hours;  English,  one 
essay. 

Third  Term. — Caesar,  Book  IV.,  with  Latin  Prose,  five  hours;  Ana- 
basis to  Chap.  V.,  Book  I.,  with  Greek  Prose,  four  hours;  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History,  five  hours;  required  English  Readings,  one  hour. 

SENIOR-MIDDLE  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Vergil,  with  Latin  Prosody  and  Roman  Antiquities  and 
Mythology,  five  hours;  Anabasis,  through  Book  II.,  with  Greek  Prose,  four 
hours;  Plane  Geometry,  four  hours;  Drawing,  one  hour;  required  English 
Readings,  one  hour. 

Second  Term. — Vergil,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  reading,  five  hours; 
Anabasis,  through  Book  III.,  with  Greek  Prose,  four  hours;  Plane  Geome- 
try, four  hours;  Drawing,  one  hour;  required  English  Readings,  one  hour. 
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Third  Term. — Vergil,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  reading,  four  hours; 
Anabasis,  through  Book  IV.,  with  Greek  Prose,  four  hours;  Solid  Geome- 
try, four  hours;  Drawing,  one  hour;  required  English  Readings,  one  hour; 
Bible,  Life  and  Times  of  Christ,  two  hours. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Cicero,  Orations,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  reading, 
four  hours;  Iliad,  Book  I.,  with  Greek  Prose,  four  hours;  Bible,  Christian 
Evidences,  three  hours;  Elements  of  Physics,  four  hours;  required  English 
readings,  one  hour. 

Second  Term. — Cicero,  Orations,  with  Latin  Prose  and  Mght  reading, 
four  hours;  Iliad,  through  Book  III.,  with  sight  reading,  four  hours;  Ger- 
man, four  hours;  Elements  of  Physics,  four  hours. 

Third  Term. — Cicero,  Orations,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  reading, 
four  hours;  Review  of  Greek,  with  sight  reading,  four  hours;  German,  four 
hours;  Plane  Trigonometry,  four  hours;  English,  one  essay. 

Rhetoricals  throughout  the  course. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Elements  of  Algebra,  five  hours,;  Latin  Lessons,  four 
hours;  English,  three  hours;  Bible,  Introductory  Course,  three  hours. 

Second  Term. — Latin  Lessons,  five  hours;  Algebra,  continued,  five 
hours;  English,  continued,  five  hours. 

Third  Term. — Latin  Lessons,  finished,  five  hours;  Algebra,  continued, 
five  hours;  English,  continued,  five  hours. 

JUNIOR-MIDDLE  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Book  I.,  five  hours;  Algebra,  through 
Ratio  and  Proportion,  four  hours;  German,  begun,  five  hours;  required 
English  Readings,  one  hour. 

Second  Term. — Caesar,  Books  II.  and  III.,  four  hours;  Ancient  History, 
four  hours;  German,  continued,  four  hours;  Bible,  Lives  of  Paul  and  the 
Apostles,  three  hours;  English,  one  essay. 

Third  Term. — Caesar,  Book  IV.,  with  Latin  Prose,  five  hours;  German 
reading,  four  hours;  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  five  hours;  required 
English  Readings,  one  hour. 

SENIOR-MIDDLE  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Vergil,  with  Latin  Prosody,  Roman  Antiquities  and 
Mythology,  five  hours;  German  Prose  Comedy,  with  composition,  four 
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hours;  Plane  Geometry,  four  hours;  Drawing,  one  hour;  required  English 
Readings,  one  hour. 

SBCOND  Tkrm  — Vergil,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  reading,  five  hours; 
German,  Noveletten-Bibliothek,  with  prose  composition,  four  hours;  Plane 
Geometry  completed,  four  hours;  Drawing,  one  hour;  required  English 
Readings,  one  hour. 

Third  Term. — Vergil,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  reading,  four  hours; 
Nineteenth  Century  Literature,  four  hours;  Solid  Geometry,  four  hours; 
Drawing,  one  hour;  required  English  Readings,  one  hour;  Bible,  Life  and 
Times  of  Christ,  two  hours. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Cicero,  Orations,  four  hours;  English  History,  four 
hours;  Bible,  Christian  Evidences,  three  hours;  Elements  of  Physics,  four 
hours;  required  English  Readings,  one  hour. 

Second  Term. — Cicero,  Orations,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  reading, 
four  hours;  American  History,  four  hours;  Elements  of  Physics,  four  hours; 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  four  hours. 

Third  Term. — Cicero,  Orations,  with  Latin  Prose  and  sight  reading, 
four  hours;  Elements  of  Physics,  four  hours;  Elements  of  Chemistry,  four 
hours;  English,  one  essay;  Plane  Trigonometry,  four  hours. 

Rhetoricals  throughout  the  course. 
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Pomona  College  aims  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
who  desire  to  become  thorough,  practical  musicians  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  a  broad  and  thorough  general  education.  To 
this  end  a  course  of  study  has  been  planned  which  includes 
music,  practical  and  theoretical,  as  one  study  during  twelve 
terms  in  the  preparatory  school  and  twelve  terms  in  the  college. 
The  literary  portion  of  the  course  is  the  same  as  the  course 
in  Letters,  with  the  omission  of  one  subject  each  term, 
to  be  designated  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  This  course 
leads  to  the  regular  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

The  following  is  the  musical  portion  of  the  course: 

TOustral-yterHrn  (JJnttrs:e. 

PREPARATORY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Introduction  to  phrasing  (Mathews);  selected  studies  and  pieces;  scales 

and  keys;  lessons  in  ear-training  and  dictation. 

2.  Studies  in  phrasing,  etc.,  (Mathews)  selected  studies  and  pieces;  minor 

scales  and  keys;  exercises  in  ear-training  and  dictation. 

3.  Bach,  preludes,  inventions,  etc. ;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  chords  of 

the  major  and  minor  keys;  ear-training  and  dictation. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Mozart,  Fantasia  et  Sonata  in  C  Minor;  selected  studies  and  pieces 

harmony  and  part-writing. 

2.  Selections  from  Bach,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  other  composers;  har- 

mony and  part-writing. 

3.  Selections  from  Bach,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  other  composers;  har- 

mony and  part-writing. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Beethoven,  Sonata  Pathetique;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  history  of 

pianoforte  music  (Fillmore). 

2.  Fugues  from  the  well-tempered  Clavichord,  Bach;  selected  studies  and 

pieces;  harmonic  analysis. 

3.  Schumann,  Fantasie-stiicke,  Nacht-stiicke;  selected  studies  and  pieces; 

formal  analysis. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  Beethoven,  Op.  26;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  lessons  in  musical  his- 

tory (Fillmore). 

2.  Schumann,  Novelettes;  Chopin,  Nocturnes;  selected  studies  and  pieces; 
analysis  of  fugues. 

3.  Mendelssohn,  Rondo  Capriccioso;  Liszt,  Eleventh  Rhapsody;  selected 

studies  and  pieces;  analysis  of  sonatas. 

Mason's  Technics  will  be  used  throughout  the  course,  to- 
gether with. such  other  technical  studies  as  may  seem  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  each  pupil.  The  selections  will  be  made 
always  with  particular  reference  to  individual  needs. 

COLLEGIATE. 
I, 

1.  Chopin,  Fantasie,  Impromptu,  Op.  66,  Fantasia,  Op.  29;  selected  studies 

and  pieces;  counterpoint. 

2.  Schumann,  Novelettes;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  counterpoint. 

3.  Beethoven,  Sonata  in  C  sharp  minor,  Op.  27;  selected  studies  and 

pieces;  counterpoint. 

II. 

1.  Schumann,   Etudes   Symphoniques,   Op.    13;    selected    studies  and 

pieces;  counterpoint. 

2.  Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  sharp;  selected  studies  and  pieces; 

counterpoint. 

3.  Chopin,  Etudes;  selected  pieces;  counterpoint. 

III. 

1.  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  53;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  composition. 

2.  Chopin,  Fantasia  in  F  minor;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  composition. 

3.  Chopin,  Ballade  in  A  flat ;  selected  pieces  and  studies  ;  composition. 
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IV. 

1.  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  57;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  composition. 

2.  Bach,  Chromatic  Fantasia  and   Fugue;   selected  studies  and  pieces; 

composition. 

3.  Chopin,  Polonaise  in  E  flat,  selected  pieces  ;  composition. 

Technical  studies  and  exercises  throughout  the  course. 

The  preparatory  portion  *of  the  Musical- Literary  Course, 
when  taken  separately,  will  be  called  the  Academic  Literary 
Course.  Students  completing  this  course  will  be  qualified  to 
teach,  so  far  as  musical  knowledge  goes.  Undergraduates  of 
the  academic  course  will  be  expected  to  refrain  from  teaching 
and  from  taking  part  in  public  entertainments  except  with  the 
consent  of  their  teachers. 

VOICE  CULTURE. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  department  includes  correct  use 
of  the  breath,  voice  placing,  intonation,  attack,  legato,  accent, 
phrasing  and  pronunciation  ;  also  sight  reading,  ear  training, 
and  one  year  each  of  pianoforte,  theory  and  harmony,  and  his- 
tory of  music. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  specified  course  of  study,  as  it  must 
necessarily  vary  more  or  less  for  each  student,  but  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  particular  voice  under  treat- 
ment, and  by  the  use  of  studies  and  exercises  by  the  most 
famous  teachers,  and  compositions  of  merit  by  the  best  writers 
both  ancient  and  modern,  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
singing  voice  is  carried  forward. 

violin. 

Provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  violin  playing,  and  a 
detailed  course  will  be  arranged  for  students  who  desire  to  pur- 
sue this  branch  rather  than  the  study  of  the  piano  or  voice 
culture. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Students  who  take  music  only  will  follow  the  lines  of  the 
musical  portion  of  the  musical-literary  course,  and  will  receive 
diplomas  certifying  to  their  completion  of  the  courses. 
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This  school  was  established  in  1893  as  a  branch  of  the  Los 
Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  California.  Diplomas  are  awarded,  in  accordance  with  these 
laws,  to  those  who  successfully  pass  all  examinations  in  the  fol- 
lowing courses  of  study: 

1.  Model  and  Freehand  Drawing  in  Charcoal  and  Crayon. 

2.  Antique  Drawing  in  Charcoal  and  Crayon. 

3.  Landscape  and   Life  Drawing  in  Charcoal,  Crayon  and 
Pastel. 

4.  Still-life,  Flowers,  etc.,  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Color. 

5.  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Color. 

6.  Painting  from  Life  in  Oil  and  Water  Color. 

7.  Sketching  from  Nature  and  Perspective. 

8.  Artistic  Anatomy,  also  Wood  Carving,  China  Painting  and 
Modeling. 

Students  may  take  up  any  branch  of  art  and  receive  cer- 
tificates covering  the  work  done. 

An  Art-Literary  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Letters,  has  now  been  arranged  for  those  who  wish  to  com- 
bine a  special  course  in  art  with  a  general  academic  course. 
This  course  includes  all  the  studies  of  the  regular  college  Liter- 
ary Course  (seepage  ),  except  one  subject  each  term  to  be 
designated  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  In  place  of  these 
subjects,  the  following  courses  in  art  are  provided: 

ART-LITERARY  COURSE. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

First  Term. — Drawing  from  object  and  cast,  and  geometrical  and 
perspective  drawing. 

SECOND  Term. — Drawing  from  objects  and  cast,  and  geometrical  and 
perspective  drawing. 

Third  Term. — Drawing  from  objects  and  cast,  and  geometrical  and 
perspective  drawing. 
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SOPHOMORK  VICAR. 

First  Tkrm. — Drawing  from  cast  and  still-life. 

Skcond  Tkrm.  — Drawing  from  cast;  advanced  perspective:  shadows 
and  reflections. 

Third  Tkrm. — Advanced  perspective;  advanced  model  drawing; 
landscape  in  monochrome. 

JUNIOR  YKAR. 

First  Tkrm. — Anatomy  :  head  from  life  in  charcoal  ;  full-length 
figure  from  cast  in  monochrome. 

Skcond  Tkrm. — Anatomy  ;  drawing  from  life  ;  full-length  figure  from 

cast. 

Third  Tkrm. — Drawing  from  life  ;  still-life  in  oil  or  water  color  ; 
landscape  in  monochrome. 

SKNIOR  YKAR. 

First  Tkrm. — Full-length  figure  from  life  in  monochrome  ;  still-life 
in  oil  or  water  color. 

Skcond  Tkrm. — Full-length  figure  from  life  ;  still-life  in  oil  or  water 
color  ;  composition. 

Third  Tkrm. — Head  and  figure  from  life  in  monochrome  ;  still-life 
and  landscape  in  oil  and  water  color. 

Students  who  complete  this  course  will  receive  a  certificate 
from  the  School  of  Art  and  Design  in  addition  to  the  usual 
degree  of  letters. 

Non-graduates  are  not  permitted  to  teach  except  by  written 
consent  of  the  principal.  Special  classes  may  be  formed  in 
sketching,  wrood  carving,  china  painting  or  architectural  and 
mechanical  drawing.  Exhibitions  of  students'  work  are  held 
annually,  when  certificates  of  merit  and  diplomas  are  granted 
and  prizes  awarded  to  encourage  and  promote  originality  in 
design  among  the  students.  A  sketch  club  has  been  formed, 
which  meets  once  a  month.  The  sketches  are  criticised  by  the 
principal,  and  the  student  making  the  most  progress  will  be 
awarded  a  prize. 

A  course  in  the  elements  of  freehand  drawing  and  per- 
spective is  given  in  exercises  once  a  week  throughout  Senior 
Middle  year  of  the  preparatory  school.  The  course  is  also  open 
to  college  students  in  biology  and  elective  astronomy. 
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ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

The  college  has  a  productive  permanent  fund  of  $90,000, 
the  income  of  which  will  hereafter  help  to  defray  the  current 
expenses  of  the  institution.  There  is  immediate  need,  however, 
that  this  fund  be  doubled,  if  the  income  shall  equal  the  annual 
expenditures.  A  strenuous  effort  is  now  being  made  to  secure 
$50,000  of  additional  endowment,  and  the  generous  aid  of  all 
the  friends  of  the  college  is  urgently  solicited. 

By  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  the  women  of 
Southern  California  have  been  requested  to  undertake  the  per- 
manent endowment  of  the  chair  of  the  dean  of  the  young 
women's  department.  An  organized  effort  will  be  made  by 
several  representative  women  during  the  next  year,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  movement  will  enlist  the  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion, not  only  of  the  women  of  Southern  California,  but  also  of 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  income  of  the  Lydia  Phelps  Memorial  fund  of  $4000  is 
available  for  the  assistance  of  needy  students,  subject  to  the 
decision  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  faculty. 

The  following  annuities  have  been  given  to  the  college,  the 
income  from  which,  not  yet  available,  is  to  be  used  in  scholar- 
ships : 

The  Rev.  James  T.  Ford  fund  of  $4000,  for  students  of 
limited  means. 

The  Mrs.  J.  D.  Potter  fund  of  $2coo,  for  students  preparing 
for  the  Gospel  ministry. 

The  Mrs.  Loraine  H.  Page  fund  of  $2000,  for  students  of 
limited  means. 
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PRIZES. 

The  Dole  Prizes.  A  prize  debate,  open  to  the  Freshman 
class,  upon  some  subject  selected  by  the  faculty,  is  arranged  for 
the  close  of  the  spring  term.  First  and  second  prizes  of  ten  and 
five  dollars  respectively,  established  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dole,  lately 
deceased,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  W.  B.  Dole,  are  continued 
by  Mr.  A.  M.  Dole,  son  of  W.  B.  Dole. 

Latin  Prize.  A  prize  for  the  best  Latin  thesis  on  an 
assigned  subject  is  offered  to  members  of  the  Sophomore  class. 

The  Philip  Jameson  Norton  Prize,  of  the  value  often 
dollars,  is  given  in  books  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton  to 
the  student  entering  college  from  the  Classical  Course  of  the 
Preparatory  School  with  the  highest  grade. 

A  Mathematical  Prize  of  ten  dollars  is  offered  at  the 
close  of  Sophomore  year  for  excellence  in  the  branches  of 
Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

The  Social  Science  Prize  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars 
for  the  best  paper  on  some  assigned  subject  on  social  science 
is  offered  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Reynolds  of  Los  Angeles.  The  subject 
and  conditions  regulating  this  contest  will  be  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

SUMNER  HALL. 

Mary  L.  Sumner  Hall  was  named,  at  the  request  of  the 
donors,  in  honor  of  the  late  wife  of  Professor  Charles  B. 
Sumner.  Her  warm  and  practical  interest  in  the  college  and  its 
members  made  it  appropriate  to  connect  her  name  with  a  build- 
ing, and  especially  with  this  one.  It  is  a  commodious  and 
pleasant  hall,  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  young  women,  who  are 
under  the  direct  care  of  the  dean  of  the  young  women's  depart- 
ment. 

Sumner  Hall  contains  both  single  rooms  and  suites  of  two 
rooms,  most  of  which  have  a  closet  for  each  occupant.  The 
building  is  heated  with  steam  and  lighted  with  gas.    The  par 
lors  and  reception  room  are  open   to  the  students  for  the  recep- 
tion of  friends.    No  effort  is  spared  to  make  a  refined  Christian 
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home.  Connected  with  the  building  is  the  general  dining  room, 
open  to  all  the  members  of  the  institution. 

HOLMES  HALL. 

This  memorial  of  Cyrus  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  of  Monson, 
Massachusetts,  was  erected  by  his  widow  and  daughter  in  the 
fall  of  1892.  It  is  a  large,  well  ventilated  building,  heated  with 
steam,  and  provides  a  spacious  reading  room,  faculty  rooms,  art 
room,  society  halls,  chapel,  and  recitation  rooms  for  the  classical 
and  English  departments. 

The  reading  room  contains  a  large  assortment  of  the  better 
class  of  daily  and  weekly  papers,  and  is  accessible  to  all  the 
students.  PEARSONS'  HALL. 

The  Pearsons'  Hall  of  Science  is  a  fitting  memorial  of  the 
large  and  discriminating  generosity  of  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  of 
Chicago.  The  architecture  is  peculiarly  suited  to  its  uses.  The 
building  is  ninety  feet  by  sixty,  vvith  two  stories,  and  a  high, 
well-lighted  basement.  The  body  is  of  cream  pressed  brick,  the 
roof  of  tile,  and  the  massive  entrance  steps  of  cement.  While 
little  ornamentation  is  apparent,  the  impression  produced  from 
every  point  is  one  of  utility,  together  with  richness  and  solidity. 
Bronze  tablets  on  either  side  the  entrance  tastefully  commemor- 
ate the  donor.  The  capacious  open  hall  within,  finished  in  solid 
oak,  is  in  harmony  with  the  outer  appearance  of  elegance  and 
stability.  Near  the  entrance  are  the  office  and  president's 
room.  Throughout  the  building  there  is  ample  room  without 
waste,  and  special  adaptation  to  its  various  uses.  The  hall  is 
lighted  by  gas,  heated  by  steam,  and  practically  fire  proof. 

Describing  the  departments  in  detail,  we  begin  with  the 

BIOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  entire  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  biology.  The  well 
lighted  and  commodious  museum,  occupying  the  entire  south 
end,  contains  a  fine  working  collection,  an  articulated  and 
disarticulated  human  skeleton,  a  disarticulated  and  sectional 
human  skull,  articulated  skeletons  of  all  classes  of  vertebrata, 
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and  all  orders  of  mammalia.  The  celebrated  Azoux  manikin 
and  the  Azoux  models  of  the  human  eye  and  ear,  and  mounted 
and  alcoholic  specimens  of  all  branches  of  animals  are  among 
the  exhibits.  The  local  collections  are  large  and  increasing. 
The  collections  of  insects  are  especially  full  and  representative. 
Economic  entomology  is  well  illustrated.  Alcoholic  and 
microscopic  preparations  of  tissues  and  organs,  many  prepared 
by  students,  are  a  valuable  part  of  the  collections.  A  varied 
collection  of  fossils,  representing  all  periods  in  geologic  history, 
and  many  specimens  of  rock  formation,  illustrating  all  divisions 
of  geology,  are  in  place  in  the  museum. 

The  cabinet  of  archaeological  specimens  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, and  includes  a  valuable  series  of  casts  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Large  additions  to  the  collections  of  birds 
and  birds'  nests,  and  an  especially  fine  collection  of  fossils  and 
mammals,  have  recently  been  received  from  the  late  Rev. 
Bartlette. 

The  work  rooms  and  study,  which  contain  a  fine  reference 
library  and  large  cabinet  of  insects  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  connect  the  museum  with  the  laboratories. 

The  entrance  hall  furnishes  additional  space  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

There  are  across  the  north  end  two  large  laboratories,  one 
for  zoology  and  one  for  botany.  Each  has  commodious  tables, 
lockers  for  microscopes,  and  cases  for  reagents,  stains  and 
specimens  for  daily  laboratory  use.  The  botanical  laboratory 
has  cases  for  a  very  large  herbarium,  which  is  already  well 
started  and  is  rapidly  growing.  Conveniences  of  water  and  gas 
and  a  common  stock  room  add  to  the  value  of  this  admirable 
equipment. 

^    r  PHYSICAL  DEPARTMENT  . 

The  physical  laboratory  occupies  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  first  floor,  containing  tables  equipped  with  water,  gas  and 
lockers.  Adjoining  it  is  the  stock  room,  fitted  with  shelves  with 
glass  doors,  drawers  and  cupboards.  Considerable  apparatus 
both  for  lecture  and  laboratory  work  has  been  secured,  largely 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  department. 
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The  chemical  department  occupies  the  entire  basement.  On 
the  southeast  corner  is  a  commodious  lecture  room  with  raised 
seats,  and  demonstration  table  equipped  with  water,  gas  and 
cupboards.  Adjoining  the  lecture  room  is  the  private  laboratory 
of  the  head  of  the  department.  The  laboratories  for  students' 
work  extend  across  the  whole  west  side  of  the  building .  These 
are  fitted  up  in  modern  style  with  lockers,  water  and  gas  for 
each  student.  Hoods  and  firebrick  topped  tables  for  combustions 
are  arranged  along  the  side  walls  of  each  laboratory .  Between 
the  laboratories  is  the  stock  room,  well  supplied  with  shelving 
and  washing  sink.  An  ample  supply  of  apparatus  and 
chemicals  is  provided  for  all  courses  offered.  Several  fine 
balances  of  precision  have  been  secured  for  the  work  in  quanti- 
tative analysis.  The  laboratory  also  contains  ample  facilities 
for  the  assay  and  'analysis  of  ores,  minerals,  soils,  waters  and 
fertilizers. 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  at  present  occupies  a  spacious  room  of  south 
and  west  exposure  in  Pearsons'  Hall,  where  it  is  practically  safe 
from  fire.  It  is  a  settled  purpose  to  secure  a  carefully  selected 
and  arranged  reference  and  general  library  especially  fitted  for 
the  needs  of  college  students.  The  foundations  of  such  a  library 
are  laid,  and  valuable  additions  are  made  from  year  to  year. 
The  leading  magazines  and  reviews  and  other  periodicals  are 
here  on  file  for  consultation. 

ASTRONOMICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  EQUIPMENT. 

A  large  recitation  room,  drawing  and  computing  rooms,  in 
Pearsons'  Hall,  at  present  accommodate  the  college  work  in 
mathematics. 

A  six-inch  equatorial  telescope,  with  an  object  glass  manu- 
factured by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  is  temporarily  mounted  on  a 
pier  in  the  college  park.  The  department  is  also  provided  with 
a  small  sextant  and  a  collection  of  astronomical  drawings  and 
photographs. 
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Surveyor's  compass,  transit,  chains  and  rods,  offer  some 
opportunity  for  field  work  in  surveying. 

The  Meteorological  Observatory,  a  voluntary  station  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  is  supplied  with  government 
instruments  such  as  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers, 
barometers  and  rain  gauge. 

THE  GYMNASIUM. 
The  movement  to  secure  funds  for  a  new  gymnasium  to  re- 
place the  present  structure  is  nearly  completed. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  three  voluntary  literary  societies,  whose  member- 
ship is  limited  to  the  college  students. 

The  Pomona  College  Literary  Society,  composed  of  both 
young  men  and  young  women,  meets  every  two  weeks. 

The  Pomona  College  Debating  Club,  composed  entirely  of 
young  men,  meets  every  two  weeks  for  prepared  and  impromptu 
debates  on  the  live  issues  of  the  day. 

The  Alpha  Kappa  is  a  society  of  young  women,  which 
gives  drill  in  debate  and  familiarity  with  important  current 
topics. 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Branches  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  well  organized  and 
doing  effective  work.  Besides  their  regular  weekly  meetings,  a 
joint  meeting  is  held  once  a  week  in  place  of  the  usual  chapel 
exercise.  By  sending  representatives  to  the  Inter-collegiate  and 
State  conventions,  and  by  the  visits  of  active  workers  from  out- 
side, interest  is  maintained  in  the  work  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Volunteer  classes  for  Bible  study  represent  one  line  of 
special  interest.  Members  of  Christian  Endeavor  Associations 
will  find  the  Sunday  evening  meetings  of  a  nature  similar  to 
their  usual  meetings,  and  decidedly  helpful. 

A  hand-book  containing  information  valuable  to  new  stu- 
dents is  issued  annually  by  the  Christian  Associations  of  the 
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college,  and  will  he  sent  to  any  one  making  application  to  the 
president  ot  either  association. 

SCIKNCK  CLUB. 

The  Science  Club  holds  regular  meetings  the  second 
Wednesday  evening  of  each  month.  Membership  in  the  club 
is  open  to  all  connected  with  the  college,  and  the  programs  are 
always  interesting  and  valuable.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to 
awaken  interest  among  the  students  in  scientific  studies,  to 
stimulate  close  observation  and  to  bring  to  light  local  facts  of 
scientific  worth. 

THE  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  claims  to  secure  excellence  in  thinking, 
writing  and  speaking  by  means  of  annual  contests  which  are 
open  to  all  students.  The  winner  has  the  honor  of  representing 
the  college  in  the  inter-collegiate  contests  held  in  the  spring  of 
each  year.  This  friendly  rivalry  has  done  much  to  stimulate 
students  to  earnest  work  in  the  lines  of  composition  and  oratory. 

THE  COLLEGE  PAPER. 

The  students  publish  a  twelve-page  weekly,  the  Student 
Life.  The  editor-in-chief  is  responsible  for  all  matter  printed. 
It  is  the  aim  to  make  the  paper,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  record 
of  student  life  and  a  factor  in  it,  and  to  this  end  communications 
upon  matters  of  student  interest  are  solicited  and  symposia 
arranged  upon  questions  under  discussion.  For  the  last  five 
years  all  the  work  of  printing  and  publishing  the  paper  has  been 
done  by  students. 

COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

The  officers  of  the  institution  are  heartily  in  favor  of  out- 
door sports.  Tennis,  baseball,  the  annual  Field  Day  and  the 
inter-collegiate  Field  Day  are  very  popular.  The  expenses  are 
borne  by  the  athletic  association,  which  includes  in  its  member- 
ship nearly  all  the  students  and  faculty  and  many  outside  friends. 
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Games  with  neighboring  towns  and  colleges  are  frequently 
played.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  healthful  interest  may  con  - 
tinue,  and  that  Pomona  College  may  be  known  for  its  manly 
young  men  as  well  as  for  its  good  scholarship. 

REGISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Students  are  required  to  register  on  the  first  day  of  each 
term,  and  obtain  registration  cards  which,  when  signed  by  the 
book-keeper  and  the  instructors  of  the  classes  he  is  to  enter, 
must  be  returned  to  the  registrar  the  same  day.  Any  person 
who  does  not  register  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  can  do  so  only 
upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar. 

Students  are  required  to  maintain  regular  attendance  on  all 
college  appointments. 

REPORTS. 

A  record  of  the  scholarship  and  deportment  of  each  pupil  is 
kept,  and  a  report  of  the  students  in  the  preparatory  shool  is 
sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The 
grade  of  scholarship  is  determined  by  the  daily  work  of  the  class- 
room, supplemented  by  frequent  test  reviews  and  by  final  exam- 
inations. 

The  aim  is  to  encourage  faithfulness  and  regularity  in  daily 
work,  rather  than  spasmodic  effort  to  meet  some  single  test. 

REGULATIONS. 

The  College  Senate,  elected  by  the  students  annually, 
co-operates  with  the  faculty  in  promoting  the  good  order  of  the 
school.  Resolutions  of  the  senate  become  rules  of  the  institution 
when  approved  by  the  faculty,  and  the  senate  is  the  medium  of 
communication  by  petition  between  the  body  of  students  and  the 
faculty. 

The  students  are  expected  to  be  loyal  to  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  institution.  Should  any  one  prove  disloyal,  or  fall 
below  grade  in  scholarship,  he  may  be  sent  home  without  wait- 
ing for  specific  charges  in  the  way  of  discipline. 
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To  secure  the  best  results,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  forbid 
card  playing  and  the  use  of  tobacco.  Any  student  finding  upon 
trial  that  he  cannot  give  up  these  indigencies,  will,  upon  such 
statement  to  the  faculty,  receive  an  honorable  dismission.  Those 
who  indulge  in  these  practices  wilfully  and  persistently  will  be 
dismissed  from  the  school. 

A  copy  of  the  special  rules  and  regulations  may  be  obtained 
from  the  registrar. 

WORSHIP. 

Devotional  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel  every  morning. 
All  students  are  required  to  be  present,  except  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  the  exercises  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian 
associations,  and  attendance  voluntary.  All  students  are  also 
required  to  attend  the  public  services  of  worship  on  Sunday 
morning  in  the  college  chapel,  unless  given  permission  to  attend 
regularly  the  services  of  some  other  church. 

ROOMS  AND  BOARD. 

Young  women  should  apply  to  the  dean  of  the  young 
women's  department  for  rooms.  During  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  correspondence  relating  to  rooms  and 
board  should  be  addressed  to  the  president.  Those  from  outside 
Claremont  are  expected  to  room  in  the  college  halls.  Plans  are 
now  under  consideration  for  the  erection  of  a  young  men's  dor- 
mitory. In  the  assigning  of  rooms  in  this  dormitory  preference 
will  be  given  to  young  men  of  limited  means.  The  price  of 
rooms  varies  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  per  week,  according 
to  their  location,  appointments  and  the  number  of  occupants. 
Rooms  in  Sumner  Hall  vary  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a 
half  per  week.  Students  will  change  their  rooms  only  by  per- 
mission of  the  proper  officer.  Rooms  are  provided  with  window 
shades,  table,  common  chairs,  commode,  bureau,  bedstead  and 
mattress.  Students  should  bring  napkins,  towels  and  bedding, 
and  such  other  furnishings  as  they  may  desire. 

Board  may  be  had  at  the  college  dining  hall  for  $13  per 
month,  payable  monthly  in  advance.    Upon  completion  of  the 
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young  men's  dormitory  it  is  expected  that  board  will  be  fur- 
nished at  the  very  low  rate  of  $2  per  week,  as  during  the  past 
vear. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  bills  are  payable  each  term  in  advance;  board,  one 
month  in  advance  ;  room  rent,  one-half  term  in  advance. 

No  student  will  be  retained  in  the  school  or  given  an  honor- 
able dismissal  whose  bills  at  the  end  of  the  term  are  not  all  paid 
or  satisfactorily  arranged  for. 

GENERAL. 

COLLEGIATE  PREPARATORY 
COURSE.  COURSE. 

Tuition  :  Fall  Term  $20  00         $15  00 

"        Winter  Term   20  00  15  00 

"        Spring  Term   20  00  10  00 

Reading  Room  Fee,  per  term   1  00  1  00 

Board,  36  weeks  (see  "Rooms  and  Board")  $72  00  to  $108  00 

Room,  fuel  and  lights  (see  "  Rooms  and  Board")   25  00  to     60  00 

Washing   10  00  to     25  00 

Text-books  '   8  00  to     17  00 

Incidentals   5  00  to      15  00 

Total  $120  00  to  $225  00 

MUSIC. 

Piano,  voice,  harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  private 
half-hour  lessons  : 

Fall  Term.    Winter  Term.    Spring  Term, 

Two  lessons  per  week  $24  00  $24  00  $24  00 

One  lesson  per  week  „   12  00  12  00  12  00 

History  and  aesthetics  of  music,  harmony,  counterpoint, 
composition,  ear-training  and  dictation,  rudiments  and  sight- 
reading  as  well  as  chorus  work  will  be  taught  in  classes  when- 
ever there  are  pupils  enough  in  any  one  branch  and  of  the  same 
grade  to  form  a  class.  The  rates  of  tuition  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  class. 

Diploma  fee,  college  or  preparatory  school  $5  00 

Pupils  will  not  be  received  for  less  than  a  college  term 
except  for  special  reasons.    Lessons  missed  by  the  teachers  will 
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be  made  Up;  lessons  missed  by  the  pupils  must  be  paid  for.  The 
only  exceptions  will  be  in  cases  of  protracted  illness,  when  the 
loss  will  be  shared  equally  with  the  pupil.  Pupils  are  expected 
to  pay  one-half  term  in  advance  and  the  remainder  in  the  middle 
of  the  term.    Bills  for  music  and  books  will  be  presented  near 


the  end  of  the  term. 

ART. 

Two  class  lessons  in  any  branch  and  perspective  lecture,  five  hours 

a  week,  per  term   $20  00 

One  class  lesson  in  any  branch,  two  hours  a  week,  per  term   10  00 

Illustrating  in  pencil  or  ink,  or  perspective  lecture,  one  hour  a  week, 

per  term   5  00 


The  charge  for  the  literary  portion  of  the  Musical-Literary 
and  the  Art-Literary  Courses  is  two-thirds  of  the  regular  college 
tuition. 

LABORATORY  FEES. 


Chemistry  1  and  2,  per  term  $5  00 

Chemistry  3  and  4       "    7  50 

Physics  1,  2  and  3        "    3  00 

Biology,  per  term   3  00 

Chemistry,  preparatory  school  $5  00 

Physics,  "  "    3  00 


All  students  working  in  the  chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tories are  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  $5.00  as  guarantee 
against  damage  or  breakage. 

Checks  to  be  offered  in  payment  for  college  bills  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Pomona  College,  while  those  in- 
tended for  the  individual  use  of  students  should  be  drawn  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  the  students. 

BEQUESTS  AND  LEGACIES. 

Pomona  College  is  a  corporation,  formed  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  California.  In  making  bequests  or 
legacies  the  testator  should  use  the  whole  corporate  name,  which 
is  "The  Pomona  College." 
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JlttjrEES  mvA  Trues. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1898. 

Bachelor  of  Arts: 

Gilbert  Nicholas  Brink  Pomona 

Edwin  Franklin  Hahn  Pasadena 

George  Ray  Horton  Ontario 

Grace  Adams  McPherron  Los  Angeles 

Elizabeth  Antoinette  Ward  Carpinteria 

Bachelor  of  Science: 

Donald  Graham  Aplin  East  Highland 

Thomas  Fairchild  Brownscombe  Riverside 

Edwin  Martyn  Harwood  Ontario 

Frank  Haswell  Harwood  Ontario 

Mary  Lizzie  Marden  Marash,  Turkey 

Blanche  Arvilla  Tilton  Newhall 


PRIZES  AWARDED  IN  1898. 

The  Dole  Prizes : 

Edward  Brainerd  Lester  Lemon  Grove 

William  Norton  Beach  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

The  Philip  Jameson  Norton  Prize : 

Eunice  Reid  Cucamonga 

7 he  Latin  Prize : 

Not  awarded  in  1898. 

The  Mathematical  Prize : 
Robert  Pratt  Jennings  Point  Loma. 


ADDRESSES  OF  .  XLUMN1 


Si 


Adcircssrs  of  Alumni. 


1894. 

Charlotte  Coffin  Barrows  Oakland 

David  Prescott  Barrows  San  Diego 

Eugene  Huntington  Benson  University,  Berkeley 

Minnie  Borst  Los  Angeles 

Roger  Sherman  Day  University,  Berkeley 

Charles  Hiram  Harwood  University,  Berkeley 

Guenevere  Beatrice  Metkiff  University,  Berkeley 

Ernest  Almond  Owen  Pasadena 

Arthur  Sherman  Smith  University  of  Chicago,  111. 

George  Stedman  Sumner  Claremont 

Helen  Sumner  Claremont 

i895- 

James  Turney  Allen  Berkeley 

Oliver  Harvey  Duvall  Claremont 

Aura  Frances  Gallup  Pomona 

Amelia  Sanborn  (Mrs.  J.  T.  Allen)  ..Berkeley 

Bertha  Sanborn  Pomona 

Arthur  Volney  Stoughton  Afton,  Wy. 

Grace  Webster  Long  Beach 

1896. 

Arthur  McDonald  Dole  Pomona 

Harlow  James  Phelps  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Avery  Turner  Searle  Medford,  Or. 

William  Townsend  Sterling  Johnesville 

Lucius  Moody  Tolman  University,  Berkeley 

Charles  Henshaw  Ward  Nordhoff 

1897. 

Silas  Johnson  Brimhall  University  of  Penn.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Alfred  Larue  Davenport  University  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Jean  Loomis  Whittier 
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ADDRESSES  OF  GRADUATES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  ACADEMIC  COURSE. 


1892— PIANO. 

Stella  Ford  Pomona 

Myrtle  Truth  Webster  (Mrs.  B.  P.  Oakford)  Tulare 

1895—  PIANO. 

Lillian  Pearl  Rice  (Mrs.  M.  C.  Fellows)  Pomona 

1896—  PIANO. 

Ida  May  Douglass  Pomona 

Pearl  Harris  San  Bernardino 

Christina  Van  Voorhis  Rose  Pomona 

Susie  M.  Schwan  Pomona 

Clara  Louise  Shields  Los  Angeles 

William  Edson  Strobridge  San  Francisco 

Gertrude  May  Vaughn  Covina 

1897—  PIANO. 

Alice  Pauline  Bent  Oglesby,  111. 

*Auna  Jane  Charlton  Claremont 

Jessie  Fay  Cook  Pasadena 

Alice  Gertrude  Paul   San  Antonio 

Mildred  Allen  Spencer  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Leola  Lynn  Whitfield  Pomona 

1897—  VOICE. 

Jessie  Belle  Mills    Gleudale 

1898—  PIANO. 

Helen-Mar  Edith  Grosvenor  San  Bernardino 

Mrs.  Olive  Ayers-Jacobs  Pasadena 

Elizabeth  Allen  Lee  Pomona 

Mary  Alice  Milner  Cucamonga 

Josephine  Alida  Palmer  San  Bernardino 

Fmma  Eleanor  Shields  Los  Angeles 

Nellie  Macnite  Suydam  Glendora 

Annie  Louise  Youngs  Pomona 

1898— VOICE. 

Alice  Pauline  Bent  Oglesby,  111. 

Adele  May  Spencer  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


*  Deceased 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 


OF 


Pomona  College 


I  899-  I  900 


WITH  AN  OUTLINE  OF  COURSES,  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
ADMISSION  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION 
FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1900-1901 


CLAREMONT,  CALIFORNIA 


LOS  ANGELES: 
HAND  &  HAND,  ^Printers 
1900 
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College  Calent>ar. 


1900. 

September  25,  Tuesday,  Entrance  Examinations. 
September  26,  Wednesday,  Fall  Term  begins  at  9  a.  m. 
November  29  to  Dec.  3,  Thanksgiving  Recess. 
December  21,  Friday,  Fall  Term  ends  at  12  m. 

1901. 

January  2,  Wednesday,  Winter  Term  begins  at  9  a.  m. 
January  31,  Thursday,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
February  22,  Friday,  Holiday  (Washington's  Birthday ). 
March  29,  Friday,  Winter  Term  ends  at  12  m. 
April  9,  Tuesday,  Spring  Term  begins  at  9  a.  m. 
May  30,  Thursday,  Holiday  (Memorial  Day). 
June  23,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  1 1  a.  m. 

Annual  Address  before  the  Christian  Associations  of 
the  College  at  7:30  p.  m. 
June  24,  Monday,  Dole  Prize  Debate  at  3  p.  m. 

Closing  Exercises  of  the  Senior  Preparatory  Class  at 
8  p.  m. 

June  25,  Tuesday,  Class  Day. 

Anniversary  of  the  School  of  Music  at  8  p.  m. 
June  26,  Wednesday,  Commencement  Exercises  at  10  a.  m. 
Annual  Dinner. 

June  25,  26,  Annual  Exhibit  of  the  School  of  Art  and  Design. 
June  27,  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


articles  of  Incorporation. 


First. — The  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be  "The  Pomona 
College." 

Second. — The  purposes  for  which  it  is  formed  are  to  estab- 
lish, maintain  and  conduct  a  College  and  Seminary  for  Learn- 
ing, with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  law  upon 
such  corporation.  The  college  shall  be  distinctively  Christian, 
in  harmony  with  evangelical  churches,  but  non-sectarian,  and 
shall  be  open  to  students  of  both  sexes. 

Third. — The  location  of  the  college  shall  be  near  North 
Pomona,  San  Jose  Township,  Los  Angeles  County,  California, 
and  preparatory  or  academical  school  or  schools  may  be  located 
at  such  other  places  within  the  State  of  California  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Fourth. — The  number  of  its  trustees  shall  be  fifteen,  a 
majority  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  Congregational  churches: 
(Kere  follow  the  names  of  the  first  board  of  trustees.) 

Fifth.  —There  has  been  subscribed  the  following  property  to 
assist  in  founding  the  college  and  seminary:  (Here  follows  a 
list  of  property  and  donors.) 


fjtstortcal  Shctcb. 


In  1867  the  three  organized  Congregational  churches  of 
Southern  California  united  in  forming  the  Southern  California 
District  Association,  and  provided  in  their  constitution  for  a 
standing  committee  on  education.  This  committee  took  the 
first  action  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  in  1882.  Five  years  after  this  action  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Southern  California,  made  up  of  twenty-one 
churches,  was  formed,  and  this  Association  at  its  first  meeting 
also  appointed  a  committee  on  education,  and  included  in  its 
membership  the  committee  of  the  district  association. 

Several  propositions  for  a  college  site  were  presented  to  the 
association  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  education,  which 
was  instructed  and  empowered  to  determine  the  location  immedi- 
ately and  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  first  trustees.  The  re- 
sult was  The  Pomona  College,  incorporated  October  14,  1887, 
and  located  about  four  miles  north  of  Pomona  city. 

The  following  January  Rev.  C.  B.  Sumner,  the  secretary  of 
the  board,  was  appointed  financial  secretary,  assuming  the 
duties  in  April.  Plans  were  soon  secured  by  him  for  a  central 
building,  and  the  corner-stone  was  duly  laid.  The  first  term  of 
the  school  was  opened  in  September,  1888,  in  a  hired  house  at 
Pomona.  Before  the  close  of  this  term  Messrs.  G.  H.  Fullerton, 
E.  F.  Kingman  and  F.  A.  Miller  of  Riverside,  and  H.  A.  Pal- 
mer of  Pomona,  presented  to  the  college  a  hall  (afterwards 
named  Sumner  Hall),  together  with  a  number  of  lots,  at  Clare- 
mont,  which  thus  became  the  permanent  location  of  the  prepara- 
tory school;  and  the  second  term  of  school  work  was  opened  in 
this  hall. 

The  first  president,  Rev.  Cyrus  G.  Baldwin,  was  elected  in 
July,   1890.    In  April,  1892,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the 
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original  college  site  and  to  bring  the  college  and  preparatory 
school  together  permanently  at  Claremont.  The  same  year 
Holmes  Hall  was  built. 

After  seven  years  of  hard  and  conscientious  work,  President 
Baldwin  resigned  his  office  in  July,  1897,  and  the  following 
January  Rev.  Frank  L,.  Ferguson  accepted  the  presidency,  tak- 
ing up  the  work  the  next  April.  Under  President  Ferguson's 
supervision  ground  was  broken  for  The  Pearsons  Hall  of  Science 
in  July,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  in  January,  1899. 

The  first  college  class  was  graduated  in  1894,  at  which  time 
the  total  number  of  college  students  was  forty- seven.  This 
number  has  steadily  increased  to  over  one  hundred  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  location  at  Claremont  is  felt  to  be  especially  happy  by 
reason  of  its  extensive  and  varied  outlook  over  valley  and 
mountain  ranges,  its  healthful  surroundings,  physical  and  moral, 
and  its  easy  access  from  all  directions.  It  is  situated  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  only  four  miles  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system  at  Pomona,  and  thirty -five 
miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  almost  wholly  a  college  com- 
munity. 

The  college  as  a  corporation  consists  of  fifteen  trustees,  who 
constitute  the  board  of  control  and  management,  and  have  pow- 
er to  elect  their  own  successors.  Through  the  president  they 
issue  an  annual  report,  showing  the  financial  condition  and  the 
general  progress  and  necessities  of  the  college.  While,  by  the 
articles  of  incorporation,  the  majority  of  the  board  must  be 
Congregationalists,  by  the  same  authority  it  is  specified  that  the 
college  shall  not  be  sectarian.  The  very  reason  for  its  being  is 
expressed  concisely  in  its  motto,  "Our  Tribute  to  Christian 
Civilization."  Pomona  College  seeks  to  develop  physical 
vigor,  intellectual  life,  moral  sturdiness  and  Christian  princi- 
ples. Its  teachers  are  chosen,  therefore,  with  reference  to 
scholarship,  but  also  with  regard  to  personal  influence  in  the 
formation  of  character. 


REGISTER. 


REGISTER  II 


Boar&  of  {trustees. 


REV.  FRANK  L.  FERGUSON,  President  Claremont 

REV.  WARREN  F.  DAY,  D.  D.  Vice  President  Los  Angeles 

REV.  C.  B.  SUMNER,  Secretary  Claremont 

tREV.  ALFRED  E.  TRACY  Ontario 

NATHAN  \V.  BLANCHARD  Santa  Paula 

GEORGE  W.  MARSTON  San  Diego 

REV.  EDWARD  P.  GOFF  Riverside 

REV.  JAMES  T.  FORD  .Los  Angeles 

HENRY  K.  W.  BENT  ..Los  Angeles 

GEORGE  H.  BIXBY  Long  Beach 

ALBERT  K.  SMILEY  Redlands 

REV.  LUCIEN  H.  FRARY  D.  D  Pomona 

REV.  STEPHEN  A.  NORTON,  D.  D  San  Diego 

J.  ROSS  CLARK  Los  Angeles 

CHARLES  HARWOOD  North  Ontario 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

FRANK  L.  FERGUSON,  Chairman.  C.  B.  SUMNER,  Secretary. 

CHARLES  HARWOOD.        LUCIEN  H.  FRARY.        WARREN  F.  DAY. 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

GEORGE  W.  MARSTON.  NATHAN  W.  BLANCHARD. 

FRANK  L.  PALMER. 


TREASURER. 

FRANK  L.  PALMER  North  Pomona 


tResigned. 
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faculty 


Frank  LaDu  Ferguson,  B.  D., 

President. 
*189S. 

Edwin  Clarence  Norton,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  ot  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

1888. 

Frank  Parkhurst  Brackett,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
1888. 

Phebe  Estelle  Spalding,  M.  L., 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 
1889. 

Daniel  Herbert  Colcord,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
1890. 

Arthur  Dart  Bissell,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
1892. 

George  Gale  Hitchcock,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
1892. 

Albert  John  Cook,  M.  S., 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Instructor  in  Geology. 
1894. 


•  Date  of  Appointment. 
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Gkokgk  Stkdman  Sumnkk,  Ph.  I)., 

Instructor  in  History. 
IS!)  7. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Allen,  B.  A., 

Acting  Dcnn  of  the  Young  Women's  Department  and  Instructor  in  Latin 

and  Greek. 
1899. 

Frank  Anson  Bissell,  M.  A., 
Instructor  in  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy. 
1899. 

David  Lafayette  Arnold,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
1899. 

Scbool  of  /Ifousic. 

Dwight  Chapman  Rice, 

Director  and  Instructor  in  Piano-Playing,  Harmony,  History  and  Aesthet- 
ics of  Music. 
1898. 

Mrs.  Evangeline  White  Hardon, 

Instructor  in  Voice  Culture. 
1895. 

Paul  Jennison, 

Instructor  in  Violin  Playing. 
1899. 

School  of  Hrt  anfc  Design. 

Mrs.  Garden-Macleod, 

Principal. 
1893. 

Xtbrarp. 

Stephen  Leonard  Herrick,  M.  A., 

Librarian. 
1899. 
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Officers  of  tbe  faculty 


EDWIN  CLARENCE  NORTON,  Registrar 

GEORGE  GALE  HITCHCOCK  Secretary 

ALBERT  JOHN  COOK  Curator  of  the  Museum 

Standing  Committees. 

Classification—  Professors  Bissell,  Brackett, Hitchcock  and  Norton. 
Library—  Professors  Brackett,  Bissell  and  Dr.  Sumner. 
Athletics. — Professor  Hitchcock,  Dr.  Sumner,  Miss  Allen. 


fIDembera  of  tbe  College  Senate. 


3f  rom  tbe  Senior  Class. 

Edwards  Ira  Tracy.  Alice  Pauline  Bent. 

Robert  Clogher  Owens.  Mabel  Blake  Fuller. 
Robert  Pratt  Jennings.      Elizabeth  Alice  Wood. 

3f  rom  tbe  junior  Class. 

Willis  Wishard  McLean.       Jessie  Belle  Mills. 
Arthur  Thomas  Stewart.     Ruby  Irene  Warner. 

tfrom  tbe  Sopbomore  Class. 

Herbert  Barton  King.  Minnie  Wharton. 

ffrom  tbe  tfresbman  Class. 

Albert  Murray  Hewitt.      Nina  Ellen  Rice. 
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Stubents 

IResioent  (Sraouates. 

Mary  Lizzie  Marden  Marash,  Turkey 

Lillian  Whitcomb  Bartlett  Claremont 

Blanche  Arvilla  Tilton  Los  Angeles 

Senior  Class. 

Hazen  Lorenzo  Avery  Pomona 

Edgar  Hale  Bangs  Redlands 

Alice  Pauline  Bent  Oglesby,  111. 

Charles  Densmore  Curtis  Claremont 

Mabel  Blake  Fuller  Worcester,  Mass. 

Edith  May  Hadley  San  Diego 

Clifford  Nott  Hand  Los  Angeles 

James  Franklin  Illingworth  San  Antonio 

Robert  Pratt  Jennings  Point  Loma 

Robert  Clogher  Owens  Glendora 

Russell  Kelly  Pitzer  Pomona 

Carl  Adams  Richmond  Redlands 

Harry  Francis  Sloan  Buena  Park 

Julia  Steffa  Pomona 

Edwards  Ira  Tracy  ,  Wilton,  N.  H. 

Lee  Axtell  Wood  San  Diego 

Elizabeth  Alice  Wood  San  Diego 

Wallace  Sprague  Woodworth  Pasadena 

junior  Class. 

Dorsey  Frank  Baker  Nordhoff 

Florence  May  Baldwin  Claremont 

Llewellyn  Bixby  Los  Angeles 

Charles  Luther  Boynton  Los  Angeles 

Mary  Goddard  Cogswell  San  Diego 

Lee  Holt  Cone  Santa  Ana 

Royal  Wright  Day  Los  Angeles 
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Ellen  Isabel  Decker  Pomona 

James  Henry  Fairchild    Riverside 

Arthur  Leopold  Temple  Gould  Pasadena 

Thomas  Charles  Gould  Pasadena 

George  Putnam  Gray  Los  Angeles 

Anne  Esther  Jencks  Claremont 

Anna  Jane  Hall  Kelso  Inglewood 

Edward  Brainerd  Lester  Lemon  Grove 

Arthur  James  McFadden  Santa  Ana 

Willis  Wishard  McLean  Carpinteria 

Jessie  Belle  Mills  Claremont 

Martha  Edith  Moles  Claremont 

Alice  Maria  Parker  San  Diego 

Flora  Anna  Sanborn  .Pomona 

Gertrude  Almira  Smith  Pasadena 

Harriet  Wiggins  Smith  Azusa 

Hope  Braithwaite  Smith  Fremontville 

Lillian  Avis  Smith  Claremont 

Arthur  Thomas  Stewart  Los  Angeles 

Ruby  Irene  Warner  Riverside 

Seaborn  Emsley  Lee  Wharton  Tulare 

Sopbomore  Class. 

James  Stark  Bennett  Pomona 

Roy  Hilton  Campbell  Benicia 

Arthur  B.  Crabb  Pomona 

Margaret  Louise  Fitts.  San  Dimas 

Charles  Homer  Gowan  Lordsburg 

Charles  Conklin  Haines  Chula  Vista 

Herbert  Barton  King  Saticoy 

Porter  Emerson  Lamb  Los  Angeles 

Merritt  Warren  Ludden  Pomona 

Arthur  Hamilton  Marston  San  Diego 

Mary  Merrill  Claremont 

Edward  Snettina;  Moles  Claremont 

Mary  Eva  Orcutt  Santa  Paula 

Eunice  Reid  Cucamonga 

Wilfred  Terry  Reynolds  Los  Angeles 

Bertram  Louis  Smith  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Richard  Venhuizen  Los  Angeles 

Harry  Martyn  Voorhees  Claremont 

Minnie  Wharton  Tulare 


REGISTER 
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Jreebman  class. 

Edwin  Thomas  Brink  Pomona 

Bertha  Alathea  Crabb  Pomona 

Marian  Elsie  Craig  Pasadena 

Raymond  Stafford  Daniels    Nordhoff 

Flora  Agnes  Gamble  Tulare 

Harris  Garcelon  Pomona 

Albert  Murray  Hewitt  Rcdlands 

Luey  Mae  Lewis  Pomona 

Elizabeth  Leona  Lodge  Redlands 

Thomas  Lord  Lorbeer  Pomona 

Edith  Barrett  Parker  Pasadena 

Nina  Ellen  Rice  Los  Angeles 

Almon  Richardson  San  Diego 

Vernon  Van  Voorhees  Rood..  San  Diego 

Georgia  Gladys  Seaver  Pomona 

Maud  A.  Sproat  Santa  Barbara 

Robert  Day  Williams  Redlands 

Sarah  Agnes  Wolcott  Mcreno 

Bertha  Longley  Wright  Ontario 

Students  pursuing  a  Special  Course. 

Herman  Alfred  Anderson  Odense,  Denmark 

Edward  E.  Bacon  Los  Angeles 

Alice  Maud  Baker  Nordhoff 

Harriett  Beck  with  Kankakee,  111. 

Ethel  Wadsworth  Burt  Pasadena 

Elizabeth  Rice  Campbell  Claremont 

Kenneth  Dunham  Santa  Monica 

Frances  Evelyn  Fulkerson  Claremont 

Charles  Franklin  Gordon  Glendora 

Jessie  May  Greyson  Claremont 

George  Stevens  Hinckley  Redlands 

William  Edward  Kesslar  Los  Angeles 

Alice  Palmer  Marston  Pasadena 

Arthur  Roy  Powell   Azusa 

Mrs.  William  Renwick  Davenport,  Iowa 

Grace  Thomas  Pasadena 

George  Augustus  Waterman,  Jr  Pomona 

Hugh  Pascal  Webb  Castle  Gate,  Utah 

Florence  Ewell  Wharton  Tulare 

Lillian  Eva  Whiton  Pasadena 
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preparatory  Scbool 


Senior  Class. 

Ethel  Grace  Aplin  East  Highland 

Sarah  Pearl  Bixb}'  Lordsburg 

Mary  Elizabeth  Burleigh    Highland 

James  Downer  Culbertson  San  Bernardino 

Bertha  Mabel  Eldredge  Claremont 

Helena  Louise  Frazer  Highland 

Edna  May  Grow   Highland 

William  Hugh  Hatfield  Sacramento 

Hilda  Gertrude  Humphries  :  Sierra  Madre 

William  Leavens  Jencks  Claremont 

Marian  Kinney  Claremont 

Benjamin  Frank  Maxson  El  Monte 

Rush  Haimer  McComas  Pomona 

Edmund  Morris  Pease,  Jr  Claremont 

Willys  Ruggles  Peck  Oakland 

Charles  Augustus  Peter,  Jr  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Fong  Sec.,.,  Sen  Ning,  China 

Herbert  Leavens  Smith  Jacksonville,  111. 

Margaret  Isabel  Smith    San  Dimas 

James  Arthur  Sourwine  North  Ontario 

Keith  McDonald  Suydam  Glendora 

Lawrence  Pennock  Swayne  San  Diego 

Vernon  Henry  Wolcott  Moreno 

SenloiWIIMfc£>le  Class. 

Ernest  Fairman  Bent  Pasadena 

Susie  Edna  Cline  North  Ontario 

Thomas  Giffen  North  Ontario 

James  Ernest  Gray  Los  Angeles 

Florence  Adele  Huehn  North  Ontario 

Earnest  Johnstone  San  Dimas 

Maud  Pearl  McComas  Pomona 

Elizabeth  Ellen  Mudge  ,  Danvers  Centre,  Mass. 

Paul  Willard  Norton  San  Diego 

Mabel  Terry  Roof  Pomona 

Almond  Bartlett  Ross  Pomona 

Lawrence  Ward  Voorhees  Claremont 

Laurence  Hartwell  Waterhouse  Pasadena 


REGISTER 

Suniors/BM&Olc  Class. 


Emma  Adelia  Hanta  Claremont 

Stacy  Wendell  Clapp  Covina 

Arthur  Stephen  Dow  Los  Angeles 

John  Maxwell  Ferguson  Claremont 

Vinnie  Giflen  North  Ontario 

Arthur  Wyman  Glennan    New  Orleans,  La. 

Kenneth  Rayner  Glennan  New  Orleans,  La. 

Ralph  Edward  Haines  Chula  Vista 

Peter  Samuel  Haury  Ioamosa 

Selina  Kinney    Claremont 

Mabel  Grace  Paddison  Norwalk 

Franklin  Charles  Palmer  North  Pomona 

Charles  Marian  Parmalee  Los  Angeles 

Francis  Sturtevant  Pease  Claremont 

Alfred  Cummings  Reed  Pomona 

Ethel  Maud  Reed  Claremont 

William  Goodwin  Renwick  Davenport,  Iowa 

Mary  Sim  Etiwanda 

Carrie  Ross  Swigart  Norwalk 

Lily  Luella  Thompson  Etiwanda 

James  Barrows  Vaile  Claremont 

William  Landon  Wharton  Tulare 

junior  Class, 

Violet  Pauline  Barnes  San  Bernardino 

Benjamin  Arnold  Buker  San  Diego 

Morris  Atwell  Cadwalader  Los  Angeles 

Edith  Day  De  Luz 

Edna  Irene  Eads  Claremont 

Walter  Fleming  Pomona 

Clyde  Morton  Frisbie  Redding 

Benjamin  Wilbur  Griffith  Inglewood 

Laura  Myrtle  Grow  Highland 

Ray  Vevion  Harshman  Compton 

Fanny  Norwood  Hendricks  Claremont 

Albert  Moore  Johnson  Claremont 

Bertha  Lathrop  Villa  Park 

John  Vincent  Maile  Los  Angeles 

William  Emile  Moody  Claremont 

Edgar  Eugene  Parker  Pomona 

Basil  Prescott  San  Diego 

Wallace  Robinson    Coronado 
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Helen  Salisbury  Los  Angeles 

Philip  Edward  Smith  Fremontville 

Frank  Carter  Squire  Claremont 

Elsa  Taggart  ,  Kingman,  Ariz. 

Charles  Greene  Wharton  Tulare 


Stuoents  pursuing  a  Special  Course. 


Carl  Dederer  Adams  North  Ontario 

James  Edward  Aldrieh  Riverside 

Harry  Willard  Armour    Pomona 

Florence  Lucretia  Barber  .   ...Corona 

Roberts  Judson  Bent  Chula  Vista 

Mary  E.  Birdsall  Corona 

Edward  Bosbyshell  Los  Angeles 

Ernest  Bradley    Glendora 

Joseph  Citron  Los  Angeles 

Jonathan  Dexter  Cunningham  Riverside 

Cosette  Dorland  Los  Angeles 

Hattie  Abbott  Freeman  Ontario 

Beatrice  Gerry  North  Ontario 

Ida  Edna  Hahn  Pasadena 

Herbert  Leslie  Harris  Los  Angeles 

Lillian  Louise  Hersey  Claremont 

Almina  Edith  Kelso  Inglewood 

Carl  Elwood  Judson  Whittier 

Grace  Mary  Maile  Los  Angeles 

Fay  Maxson  El  Monte 

Charlotte  Cook  Pardee  Saticoy 

Frank  Melvin  Salisbury  Los  Angeles 

Ethel  Cora  Whiton  Pasadena 

Jesse  Wilson  Azusa 


REGISTER  21 

5cbooi  of  Auaic. 

Mac  Abbott  Pomona 

Bthel  Grace  Aplin  East  Highland 

Alice  Maud  Baker  Nordhoff 

Florence  Lucretia  Barber  Corona 

Violet  Pauline  Barnes  San  Bernardino 

Mrs.  Florence  Gibson  Barton  San  Bernardino 

E.  Blanche  Beckct  Pomona 

Harriet  Beckwith  Kankakee,  111. 

Alice  Pauline  Bent  Oglesby,  111. 

Mary  E.  Birdsall  Corona 

Frank  Parkhurst  Brackett  Claremont 

Reid  B.  Bordwell  North  Ontario 

Mary  Elizabeth  Burleigh  Highland 

Ethel  Wadsworth  Burt  Pasadena 

Mrs.  Robert  Campbell  Ontario. 

Mary  Pennington  Campbell  Claremont 

Elizabeth  Rice  Campbell  Claremont 

Joseph  Citron  Los  Angeles 

Katherine  Maria  Condit  Claremont 

Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Davis  Redlands 

Margaret  Davis  Redlands 

Edith  Day  De  Luz 

Clara  Belle  Dills  Pomona 

Margaret  Christine  Dills   ...Pomona 

Cosette  Dorland  Los  Angeles 

Bertha  Mabel  Eldredge  Claremont 

John  Maxwell  Ferguson  Claremont 

Oscar  Coles  Ferris  Claremont 

Katherine  Post  Ferris  Claremont 

Mrs.  John  Henry  Fisher  Redlands 

Mrs.  Henry  Fisher  Redlands 

Frances  Foote  Redlands 

Helena  Louise  Frazer    Highland 

Hattie  Abbott  Freeman  Ontario 

Beatrice  Gerry  North  Ontario 

Edna  May  Grow    Highland 

Helen-Mar  Edith  Grosvenor  San  Bernardino 

Mary  Charlotte  Hallford  Long  Beach 

Frances  Ham  San  Bernardino 

Pearl  Harris  San  Bernardino 
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William  Hugh  Hatfield  Sacramento 

Gertrude  Hayden  North  Ontario 

Fanny  Norwood  Hendricks  Claremont 

Lillian  Louise  Hersey  Claremont 

Albert  Murray  Hewitt  Redlands 

Grace  A.  Huntley  Pasadena 

Mrs.  Helen  Inmankane  Pomona 

Robert  Pratt  Jennings  Point  Loma 

Albert  Moore  Johnson  Claremont 

Anna  Jane  Hall  Kelso  Inglewood 

Almina  Edith  Kelso  Inglewood 

Mrs.  L.J.  Kennedy  Ontario 

Herbert  Barton  King  West  Saticoy 

Bertha  Lathrop  Villa  Park 

Charles  A.  Lathrop  Pomona 

Hazel  Cora  Lathrop  Pomona 

Elizabeth  Ellen  Lee  Pomona 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Mattern  Claremont 

Elsa  Mattern  Claremont 

Jessie  Belle  Mills  Claremont 

Mabel  Huntington  Monroe  Monrovia 

Lilly  Catharine  Monroe  .  Monrovia 

Elizabeth  Motsinger  Cucamonga 

Fay  Maxson  El  Monte 

Mabel  Grace  Paddison  Norwalk 

Bertha  M.  Palmer  North  Ontario 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Parker  San  Bernardino 

Mrs.  William  Renwick  Davenport,  Iowa 

William  Goodwin  Renwick  Davenport,  Iowa 

Katherine  Allen  Sanborn  Redlands 

Lula  M.  Snook  Pomona 

Ethel  May  Steffa  Pomona 

Z.  B.  Stuart  San  Bernardino 

Carrie  Ross  Swigart  Norwalk 

Elsa  Taggart  Kingman,  Ariz. 

Estella  Wallace  San  Bernardino 

Lawrence  Hartwell  Waterhouse  Pasadena 

Florence  Ewell  Wharton  *.  Tulare 

Henry  Allen  Whitfield...  Pomona 

Ethel  Cora  Whiton  Pasadena 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Wilcox  Colton 

Mrs.  Jonas  S.  Wood  San  Bernardino 

Lawrence  Ward  Voorhees  Claremont 
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School  of  art  ant>  Design. 


Florence  May  Baldwin  Claretnont 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Brackett  Claremont 

Ray  Condit  Claremont 

Mrs.  Helen  Hough  Claremont 

Mrs.  Allen  Kane  Pomona 

Lizzie  Mary  Marden  Marash,  Turkey 

Paul  Willard  Norton  San  Diego 

Georgia  Gladys  Seaver  Pomona 

Florence  Ewell  Wharton  Tulare 


perspective  anfc>  jfreebanfc  Drawing. 


Carl  Dederer  Adams  North  Ontario 

Ernest  Bradley  Glendora 

Susie  Edna  Cline  North  Ontario 

Hattie  Abbott  Freeman  Ontario 

James  Ernest  Gray  Los  Angeles 

Ralph  Edward  Haines  Chula  Vista 

Herbert  Leslie  Harris  Los  Angeles 

Peter  Samuel  Haury  Ioamosa 

Florence  Adele  Huehn  North  Ontario 

Earnest  Johnstone  San  Dimas 

Bertha  Lathrop  Villa  Park 

Maud  Pearl  McComas  Pomona 

Paul  Willard  Norton  San  Diego 

Mabel  Grace  Paddison  Norwalk 

Charlotte  Cook  Pardee  Saticoy 

Almond  Bartlett  Ross  Pomona 

Frank  Melvin  Salisbury  Los  Angeles 

Florence  Ewell  Wharton  Tulare 


Summary  of  Students. 

College   107 

Resident  graduates   3 

Seniors   18 

Juniors    28 

Sophomores   18 

Freshmen   19 

Specials   21 

Preparatory  School   105 

Seniors   23 

Senior-Middles   13 

Junior-Middles   22 

Juniors     23 

Specials   24 

School  of  Music   83 

School  of  Art  and  Design   27 

Total   322 

Names  entered  more  than  once   64 

Total  number  of  students   258 


COLLEGE. 


Courses  of  5tub£. 


The  college  offers  three  courses  of  study  of  four  years  each, 
leading  to  the  Bachelors'  degrees. 

I.  The  Classical  course,  which  requires  study  in  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

II.  The  Literary  course,  which  substitutes  modern  lan- 
guage for  Greek,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  is  given  to  those  stu- 
dents of  the  Literary  course  who  substitute  a  requisite  amount 
of  work  in  music  or  art  for  one  regular  study  throughout  the 
course. 

III.  The  Scientific  course,  which  requires  modern 
language  and  science,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  This  course  has  two  branches,  one  of  which  empha- 
sizes the  exact  sciences,  the  other,  the  biological. 

Bach  of  these  courses  consists  of  required  and  elective 
studies  in  language  and  literature,  philosophy,  economics,  his- 
tory, mathematics  and  science. 

Every  student  in  regular  course  is  required  to  take  at  least 
sixteen  hours  work  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

All  students  are  earnestly  advised  to  take  one  of  the  regu- 
lar courses.  Students  of  sufficient  maturity  may,  however,  take 
special  courses  not  leading  to  a  degree. 


IRequtremente  for  Htmueeion. 


General  "Requirements. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character. 

Certificates  of  honorable  dismission  will  be  required  of  stu- 
dents from  other  institutions. 

Students  from  accredited  schools  will  be  admitted  without 
examination.  All  others  are  expected  to  take  the  necessary 
examinations  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  term. 
The  list  of  schools  accredited  to  the  University  of  California  is 
accepted. 


Subjects  IReqmreo  for  BDmtsston  to  tbe  ffresbman  Glass. 


In  All  Courses. 

1.  Latin:  Caesar,  Commentaries  (Books  I-IV);  Vergil,  six  books  of 
the  Aeneid  and  Latin  prosody;  Latin  grammar;  Latin  composition;  sight 
reading. 

2.  Mathematics:  Elements  of  Algebra,  with  special  attention  to  fac- 
toring and  solution  of  equations,  through  surds,  quadratic  equations,  and 
the  solution  of  problems  involving  two  unknown  quantities,  and  including 
also  ratio  and  proportion.    ( Wentworth's  School  Algebra  or  equivalent.) 

Plane  Geometry,  with  original  exercises  and  problems  in  mensuration. 
( Wentworth  or  Beman  and  Smith's  Plane  Geometry,  or  equivalent.) 

3.  English:  The  requirements  are  of  three  kinds:  First,  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  books  read  and  of  the  lives  of  the 
authors;  second,  an  acquaintance  with  their  rhetorical  form  and  structure; 
third,  the  ability  to  express  one's  knowledge  with  accuracy  and  clearness. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  selected,  those  marked  A  for  read- 
ing, those  marked  B  for  more  careful  study. 


KM  U  IRlCMhW'TS  /  V  )h'  .  \  DMISSh  )N 


For  the  class  entering  in  1900:  A.  Dry  den 'a  Palamon  and  Arcite; 
Pope's  Iliad,  Hooks  I,  VI,  XXII  and  XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger  cle  Coverley 
Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoc; 
DeOuineey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans; 
Tennyson's  Princess;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

B.  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Hooks  I  and  II; 
Hurke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Mil- 
ton and  Addison. 

For  the  class  entering  in  1901:  A.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice; 
Pope's  Iliad,  Books,  I,  VI,  XXII  and  XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Tenny- 
son's Princess;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

B.  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L'Allegro,  and 
II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Mil- 
ton and  Addison. 

For  the  class  entering  in  1902:  A.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  Julius  Cassar;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator; 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  ol  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner:  Scott's 
Ivanhoe;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns;  Tennyson's  Princess;  Lowell's  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

B.  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L'Allegro,  and 
II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's 
Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

4.  History:  Ancient  History  to  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  with 
special  reference  to  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  United  States  History 
and  civics. 

5.  Physics:  An  elementary  knowledge  of  dynamics,  sound,  heat, 
light  and  electricit}'. 

6.  Modern  Language:  One  year  of  French  or  German;  elements  of 
grammar,  ability  to  write  at  dictation  and  to  translate  from  English; 
reading  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  text. 

Additional   Requirements  for   Admission   to  the  Classical 
Course. 

1.  Greek:  Xenophon,  four  books  of  the  Anabasis;  Homer,  three 
books  of  the  Iliad  with  prosody;  Greek  grammar;  Greek  composition; 
ability  to  read  easy  Greek  at  sight. 

2.  Latin:  Seven  orations  of  Cicero  including  those  against  Catiline 
and  for  the  Poet  Archias;  six  if  the  Manilian  Law  is  included. 

Those  who  wish  to  elect  mathematics,  physics  or  astronomy,  should 
present  also  Mathematics  II,  described  later. 
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Additional    Requirements    for   Admission   to  the  Literary 

Course. 

1.  Latin:    As  in  the  Classical  Course. 

2.  Modern  Language:  Additional  work  in  French  or  German 
amounting  to  at  least  four  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

3.  History:    One  year  of  Mediaeval  Modern  and  English  History. 

4.  English:  One  year  of  additional  work  in  English  or  American 
Literature. 

Those  who  wish  to  elect  mathematics,  physics  or  astronomy,  should 
present  also  Mathematics  II,  described  later. 

Additional  Requirements  for  Admission   to  the  Scientific 
Course. 

1.  Modern  Language:   As  in  the  Literary  Course. 

2.  Chemistry:    Elementary,  one  year. 

3.  Biology:    Work  in  Elementary  biology,  one  year. 

4.  Mathematics  II:  Solid  Geometry,  with  original  exercises  and 
problems.    Trigonometry,  elementary  course  in  plane  trigonometry. 


Departments  of  flnstruction. 


(Sreeft. 

1.  Lysias:  Selected  orations  (Morgan's).  Study  of  Ma- 
haffy's  Old  Greek  Life.  Required  in  the  Classical  course, 
Freshman  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Xenophon:  Memorabilia  (Winan's).  Study  of  life 
and  times  of  Socrates;  essays.  Required  in  the  Classical 
course,  Freshman  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Plato:  Apology  and  Crito;  essays.  Required  in  the 
Classical  course,  Freshman  year.     Third  term,  four  hours. 

4.  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles:  Prometheus  Bound  (Weck- 
lein's)  and  Oedipus  the  King  (White's).  Translations  of  sev- 
eral additional  tragedies  read  in  class;  study  of  Haigh's  Greek 
Theater;  essays.  Elective  in  the  Classical  course,  Sophomore 
year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

5.  Demosthenes:  Oration  on  the  Crown  (D'Ooge's). 
Jebb's  Greek  Literature.  Elective  in  the  Classical  course, 
Sophomore  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

6.  Thucydides:  Book  VII  (Smith's).  Studies  of  Athe- 
nian Statesmen.  Elective  in  the  Classical  course,  Sophomore 
year.     Third  term,  four  hours. 

7.  Hellenistic  Greek:  One  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and 
one  of  the  Gospels;  informal  lectures  on  ancient  manuscripts 
and  the  elements  of  textual  criticism  Elective  in  the  Classical 
course,  Junior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

8.  Plato:  Phaedo  (Wagner's).  Study  of  the  development 
of  Greek  philosophy.  Elective  in  the  Classical  course,  Junior 
year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 
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9.  Homer:  Iliad.  Rapid  reading  of  several  books;  the 
Homeric  question.  Elective  in  the  Classical  course,  Junior 
year.     Third  term,  four  ho?irs. 

10.  Euripides  and  Aristophanes:  One  play  from  each; 
study  of  other  plays  assigned  to  individuals.  Elective  in  the 
Classical  course,  Senior  year.     Third  term,  four  hows. 

Xatin. 

1.  L,ivy:  Book  XXI.  Sight  reading,  Latin  composition, 
collateral  reading.    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Cicero:  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Sight  read- 
ing; De  Officiis;  Latin  composition.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Horace:  Odes,  Epodes  and  Carmen  Saeculare,  with 
Horatian  Meters.     Third  term,  four  hours. 

1,  2  and  3  are  required  in  the  Classical  and  Literary  courses,  Fresh- 
man year.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  are  elective  in  the  Classical  and  Literary 
courses  of  Sophomore  and  Junior  years. 

4.  Tacitus:  Agricola  and  Germania.  First  term,  four 
hours. 

5.  Plautus:  Trinummus  Captivi;  Terence:  Adelphoe. 
Second  term,  four  hours. 

6.  Catullus,  Propertius,  Lucretius,  Ovid,  Lucan.  Selec- 
tions.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

7.  Pliny:  Letters;  Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Topics  in  Latin  literature.    First  term,  four  hours. 

8.  Christian  Latin  Poetry:  Seneca,  Selections.  Topics  in 
Latin  literature  of  the  Silver  Age.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

9.  Roman  Satire:  Selections  from  Persius,  Martial,  Juve- 
nal and  others.     Third  term,  four  hours. 

10.  Tertullian  or  Justinian.  Elective  in  the  Classical  and 
Literary  courses.    Senior  year.     Third  term,  four  hours. 

jEnglisb  ^Literature  anfc  Xancmacje. 

1.  Practical  Rhetoric:  Study  of  elements  of  style  with 
training  in  composition  and  analysis.  Required  in  all  courses. 
Freshman  year.    First  tetm,four  hours. 
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2.  American  Literature:  vStudy  of  principal  prose  writers 
and  poets.  Required  in  all  courses.  Freshman  year.  Second 
to Di,  four  hours. 

Courses  3  to  5  in  General  Literature  comprise  ;i  study  through  traus- 
lation  oC  the  masterpieces  of  oriental  and  classical  literature. 

3.  Hindu,  Chinese  and  Italian  Literatures:  Especial  atten- 
tion to  the  Sanskrit  and  Italian  epics.  Elective  in  Literary  and 
Scientific  courses.    Sophomore  year.    First  term; four  hours. 

4.  Hebrew  Literature:    See  Biblical  Literature  course  2. 

5.  Greek  Literature:  Especial  study  of  the  Greek  drama. 
Elective  in  Literary  and  Scientific  courses.  Sophomore  year. 
Third  term,  four  //ours. 

6.  English  Literature.  Period,  Dryden  to  Burns.  Elec- 
tive in  all  courses;  Junior  and  Senior  years.  First  term,  four 
hours. 

7.  English  Literature.  Period,  Wadsworth  to  Arnold. 
Elective  in  all  courses,  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Second  term, 
four  hours. 

8.  Early  English.  Brief  study  of  the  Early  English  lang- 
uage; study  of  Chaucer.  Elective  in  all  courses,  Junior  and 
Senior  years.     Third  term,  four  hours. 

9.  Elizabethan  Period.  Especial  study  of  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare.  Elective  in  all  courses,  Junior  and  Senior  years. 
(Not  given  in  1 900-1 901.) 

Courses  6,  7,  8  alternate  with  course  9  and  History  of  Art. 

1btstor£  of  Brt. 

1.  Oriental  and  Classical  Architecture  and  Sculpture. 
Especial  attention  to  Greek  masterpieces.  Elective  in  all  courses, 
Junior  and  Senior  years.    (Not  given  in  1900-1901  ) 

2.  Italian  and  Modern  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Paint- 
ing. Especial  study  of  Renaissance  period.  Elective  in  all 
courses,  Junior  and  Senior  years.    (Not  given  in  1900-1901.) 

IRbetoricals. 

Orations  and  essays  are  required  throughout  the  entire 
course,  either  as  a  class  or  public  exercise. 
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/llbooern  ^Language. 
In  both  German  and  French  the  student  is  stimulated  to 
think  from  the  outset  in  the  language  studied.     To  this  end  the 
work  of  the  class-room  is  conducted   conversationally,  while 
thorough  drill  is  given  in  grammar  and  composition. 

GERMAN. 

Freshmen  who  begin  German  are  obliged  at  present  to  take 
the  elementary  course  in  the  preparatory  Junior-Middle  year  ; 
they  are  expected  to  do  extra  work  and  prepare  in  a  year  for 
course  i  of  the  college. 

1.  Prose  Narrative  and  Drama.  Reading  of  Novelletten 
Bibliothek  (Bernhardt)  and  Frey tag's  Journalisten  (Toy);  gram- 
matical analysis  and  Composition  (Bernhardt);  essays  on  assign- 
ed topics;  sight  reading.  Required  of  those  in  the  Scientific  and 
Literary  courses  who  have  had  the  preparatory  work  or  its 
equivalent;  Freshman  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Classic  Poetry.  Reading  of  Schiller's  Lied  von  der 
Glocke  (Otis)  and  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  (Hewett); 
grammar,  etc.,  as  in  course  i.  Required  of  those  in  the  Scienti- 
fic and  Literary  courses  who  have  had  course  i.  Second  term, 
four  hours. 

3.  Classic  Drama.  Reading  of  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart 
(Rhoades)  and  Goethe's  Iphigenie  (Rhoades);  grammar,  etc.,  as 
in  1.  Required  as  above;  Freshman  year.  Third  term,  four 
hours. 

4.  Lessing.  Reading  of  selections  from  Laokoon,  one 
prose  drama,  and  Nathan  (Primer);  advanced  grammar  and 
composition  (Jagemann),  sight  reading;  study  of  Lessing's  life 
and  influence.  Elective  for  those  who  have  had  courses  1,  2,  3, 
or  the  equivalent;  Junior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

5.  Goethe.  Reading  of  Faust,  part  I  (Thomas),  and  selec- 
tions from  his  prose  works;  study  of  his  life  and  work,  place  in 
literature;  relation  to  Schiller;  grammar  and  composition  as  above 
continued.  Elective  for  those  who  have  had  course  4;  Junior 
year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 
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6.  Scientific  German.  Based  on  Hodges'  course  and 
Brandt  and  Day's  Reader,  including  reference  to  works  of  scien- 
tific writers  on  various  subjects.  Elective  for  those  who  have 
had  course  5;  Junior  year.    Third  term,  four  hours, 

ffrencb. 

7.  Elementary  Course.  Based  on  Fontaine's  Lectures  et 
Conversations,  with  composition.  Required  of  all  Sophomores. 
First  term,  four  hours. 

8.  Prose  Narrative.  Super's  Reader,  and  Sand's  La  Mare 
au  Diable;  grammatical  analysis  and  composition  (Grandgent) 
Required  as  above.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

9.  Modern  Prose  Drama.  Reading  of  Sandeau  and  Au- 
gier's  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  (Wells)  and  Pailleron's  Le 
Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie  (Pendleton);  grammar  and  composition 
continued;  sight  reading.  Required  as  above.  Third  term,, 
four  hours. 

10.  Romantic  School.  Readings  from  representative 
works  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Musset;  study  of  the  origin 
and  influence  of  the  movement;  with  essays,  composition  and 
sight  reading  continued.  Elective  for  those  of  all  courses  who 
have  had  courses  7,  8,  9;  Junior  year.  (Not  given  in  1900- 
190 1.)    First  term,  four  hours. 

11.  Classic  Drama.  Reading  of  Corneille's  Polyeucte 
(Fortier),  Racine's  Athalie  (Eggert),  Moliere's  Avare  (Joynes), 
with  essays;  composition  and  sight  reading  continued.  Elective 
for  those  who  have  had  course  10;  Junior  year.  (Not  given  in 
1900-1901.)    Second  term,  four  hours. 

12.  Scientific  French.  Reading  of  scientific  essays  in  class, 
with  various  references.  Elective  for  those  who  have  had  course 
it;  Junior  year.  (Not  given  in  1900-1901.)  Third  term,  four 
hours. 

IpbUosopbs. 

1.  Psychology.  An  outline  of  the  entire  subject,  with  the 
special  aim  of  developing  in  the  student  the  habit  of  introspec 
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tion,  (Stout's  Manual  of  Psychology,  with  references  to  Ladd, 
James,  Hoffding,  Baldwin.)  Required  in  all  courses;  Junior 
year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Logic.  An  elementary  course,  presenting  the  essential 
methods  and  problems  of  formal  logic,  and  serving  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  theory  of  knowledge.  Lectures.  References: 
Creighton,  Minto,  Welton,  Mill,  Bosanquet.  Required  in*  all 
courses;  Junior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Ethics.  The  leading  problems  of  ethics  are  freely  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  Mackenzie's  Manual  of  Ethics.  Other 
writers  consulted  are  Paulsen,  Seth,  Green,  Sidgwick,  Martin- 
eau,  Wundt.  Required  in  all  courses;  Junior  year.  Third  term, 
four  hours. 

4.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Designed  to  show  the 
student  how  the  chief  problems  of  philosophy  arise,  and  to  help 
him  do  some  thinking  toward  their  solution.  Lectures,  with 
reading  from  Ladd,  Paulsen,  Kiilpe,  Rogers.  Elective  in  all 
courses;  Senior  year.  (Not  given  in  1900-1901.)  First  term, 
four  hours. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  general  view  of  the  lines 
along  which  philosophic  thought  has  developed.  Text:  Weber, 
with  consultation  of  Zeller,  Windelband,  Erdmann,  Hoffding. 
Elective  in  all  courses;  Senior  year.  (Not  given  in  1960-1901.) 
Second  term,  four  hours. 

6.  Advanced  Psychology.  A  special  theme  is  taken  up 
more  in  detail  than  is  possible  in  course  1,  that  the  student  may 
become  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  be  able 
to  discuss  it  intelligently.  References:  The  leading  writers  on 
Psychology.    Elective  in  all  courses;  Senior  year.     Third  term, 

four  hours. 

1.  History  of  Education.  A  survey  of  past  ideals  and 
methods  in  education  as  they  lead  up  to  the  present  problems  and 
ideals,  with  special  attention  to  the  leading  reformers,  Comme- 
nius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  etc.  (Compayre's 
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History  of  Pedagogy,  with  references  to  Laurie,  Davidson,  Pain- 
ter, etc.)  Elective  in  all  courses;  Senior  year.  First  /run, 
four  hours. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  An  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  psychology  to  education,  including  such  a  study  of  the 
order  of  mental  development  in  the  individual  as  to  throw  light 
on  the  process  of  education.  Text:  James'  Talks  to  Teachers  on 
Psychology.  References:  Tracy,  Sully,  Preyer,  Perez,  Com- 
payre.  Elective  in  all  courses;  Senior  year.  Second  term,  four 
hours. 

3.  Theory  of  Education.  The  aim  is  to  find  a  scientific 
basis  for  educational  theory  and  from  it  to  develop  systemat- 
ically the  great  body  of  truths  which  constitute  the  science  of 
education.  Lectures,  with  consultation  of  Bain,  Laurie,  Rosen- 
kranz,  Rein  and  others.  Elective  in  all  courses;  Senior  year. 
Third  term,  four  hours. 

biblical  Xtterature. 

1.  The  Beginnings  of  History.  The  story  of  the  creation^ 
the  fall,  and  flood,  of  early  civilizations,  and  religions;  a  study 
of  the  growth  of  Israel  as  a  nation  from  its  origin  to  the  death 
of  Solomon — based  upon  the  Biblical  account,  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, and  traditions.  Required  in  all  courses;  Freshman  year. 
Third  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Hebrew  Literature:  Study  of  the  poetical  and  dra- 
matic masterpieces  of  the  Bible,  and  comparison  with  similar 
productions  in  other  literatures.  Required  in  all  courses;  Sopho- 
more year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Comparative  Religions.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
great  religions  which  have  influenced  the  world's  history  : 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Zoroastrianism,  Confucianism  and  Tao- 
ism, Islamism,  and  others.  References:  Menzies,  Tiele,  Pfleid- 
erer,  Fairbairn.  Elective  in  all  courses;  Senior  year.  First 
term,  four  hours. 

4.  Church  History.  The  establishment  of  Christianity 
and  its  spread,  especially  among  the  Greek,  Roman  and  Teu- 
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tonic  peoples;  the  growth  of  the  Papacy;  separation  of  the 
eastern  and  western  churches;  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Reforma- 
tion; the  development  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  doctrines  and 
institutions.  (Fisher's  Church  History.)  Elective  in  all 
courses;  Senior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

5.  Development  of  Christianity.  The  sources  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  the  apostolic  age;  early  doctrines,  institutions 
and  literature;  contemporary  thought  and  life  as  effecting  this 
early  development.  Elective  in  all  courses;  Senior  year.  Third 
term,  four  hours. 

For  the  course  in  New  Testament  Greek,  see  Greek  course 
7.   For  the  course  in  Christian  Latin  Poetry,  see  Latin  course  8. 

^Economics. 

1.  Political  Economy.  A  general  course  in  the  elements 
of  economics.  Frequent  reference  to  authors  in  addition  to  the 
text- book  used  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  theory,  while 
students  are  required  to  prepare  studied  papers  on  special 
assigned  topics  which  demand  original  investigation.  Required 
in  all  courses;  Senior  year.    First  terni,four  hours. 

2.  Economic  History.  The  industrial,  financial  and  social 
history  of  the  United  States.  Among  the  topics  briefly  studied 
are,  the  development  of  industries,  labor,  poor  relief,  money, 
banking,  taxation,  and  trade  regulations.  Elective  in  all 
courses;  Senior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  taxation  and  other  methods 
of  meeting  governmental  expenditures,  in  the  light  of  both 
theory  and  practice.  The  budget,  local  and  national  taxation, 
and  public  debts  are  among  the  subjects  considered.  Elective 
in  all  courses;  Senior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

4.  Money  and  Banking.  The  history  of  money  and  bank- 
ing and  their  principles,  especially  in  their  bearing  on  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  today.  Elective  in  all  courses;  Senior  year. 
Third  term,  four  hours. 

5.  Social  Science.  A  study  of  some  of  the  principal  social 
problems  of  the  day,  and  an  attempt  to  discover  their  causes 
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and  remedies.  Elective  in  all  courses;  Senior  year.  Third 
term,  Join-  hours. 

Only  one  of  the  elective  courses  is  given  each  terra,  the 
choice  of  which  is  left  to  the  class. 

Ibfstorg. 

1.  Early  Middle  Ages.  From  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  Crusades.  A  brief  resume  of  social  and  political 
conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  early 
Teutonic  and  Slavonic  peoples;  early  Germanic  institutions, 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Elective  in  all  courses;  Sophomore  year. 
First  term,  Jour  hours. 

2.  Medieval  History.  The  struggle  between  empire  and 
Papacy;  the  Crusades;  Mohammedanism;  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  feudalism ;  beginnings  of  the  Renaissance.  Elective  in 
all  courses;  Sophomore  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  The  extension  of  com- 
merce and  the  era  of  discovery;  the  intellectual  and  spiritual- 
awakening  of  Europe.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
works  and  influence  of  Hutten,  Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin  and 
other  leaders.  Elective  in  all  courses;  Sophomore  year.  Third 
term,  four  hours. 

4.  English  Constitutional  History.  Briefly  tracing  the 
English  Constitution  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time. 
Primarily  intended  as  an  introduction  to  and  an  aid  in  the  study 
of  American  Constitutional  History.  Elective  in  all  courses; 
Junior  and  Senior  years,    First  term,  four  hours. 

5.  American  History:  (Constitutional).  From  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  origin  of  the 
constitution;  organization  of  the  government  under  it,  strict  or 
liberal  construction;  the  United  States  bank;  nullification; 
slavery;  early  expansion.  Elective  in  all  courses;  Junior  and 
Senior  years.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

6.  American  History.  From  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  present  time.  Events  which  led  to  the  Civil  War;  seces- 
sion; reconstruction;  civil  service;  recent  expansion.  Special 
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emphasis  is  laid  on  the  constitutional  side.  Elective  in  all 
courses;  Junior  and  Senior  years.     Third  term,  four  hours. 

7.  European  History.  From  the  reformation  to  the 
French  Revolution.  The  growth  of  the  modern  states  system; 
colonial  expansion;  the  ascendancy  of  France;  political  and 
intellectual  changes.  Elective  in  all  courses;  Junior  and  Senior 
years.    (Not  given  in  1900-1901.)    First  term,  four  hours. 

8.  The  French  Revolution.  The  causes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; attempts  to  form  a  Republic;  popular  excesses;  Napoleonic 
era.  Elective  in  all  courses,  Junior  and  Senior  years.  (Not 
given  in  1900  1901.)    Second  term,  four  hours. 

9.  Nineteenth  Century  History.  An  introduction  to  pres- 
ent day  European  politics,  through  the  study  of  the  numerous 
political  and  national  changes  of  the  present  century.  The 
principal  points  of  international  law  will  be  noted  in  their 
appropriate  connection.  Elective  in  all  courses,  Junior  and 
Senior  years.   (Not  given  in  1900-1901.)    Third  term,  four  hours. 

Courses  4,  5  and  6  alternate  with  courses  7,  8  and  9,  the 
former  coming  in  the  year  1 900-1 901,  the  latter  in  the  year 
1901-1902. 

For  courses  on  the  Beginnings  of  History,  Church  History 
and  the  Development  of  Christianity  see  Biblical  Literature 
courses  r,  3  and  5. 

/Iftatbematlcs. 

FRESH  MAN  YKAR,  REQUIRED  COURSES. 

Courses  la,  2a  and  4a  are  prescribed  for  students  in  the  Scientific  A. 
course  and  may  be  taken  by  all  who  enter  with  Mathematics  II.  They  are 
prerequisite  to  all  later  courses  in  mathematics  and  physics.  Those  who 
enter  without  Mathematics  II  take  Courses  1,  2,  and  3. 

1.  Algebra.  Quadratics  and  indeterminate  equations,  irra- 
tional and  imaginary  numbers,  ratio  and  proportion,  and 
variation,  in  review;  also,  theory  of  exponents,  progressions, 
convergency  of  series,  undetermined  coefficients  and  logarithms 
(Wells'  College  Algebra.)    First  term,  four  hours. 

la.  Algebra.  Theory  of  exponents,  series  including  con- 
vergency and  summation,  binomial  theorem,  logarithms,  permu- 
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tations,  combinations  and  theory  of  equations.  (Wells'  College 
Algebra.)    First  ta  m,  four  hours, 

2.  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  applications  to  problems  in 
surveying.    (Phillips  and  Strong.)    Second  term,  four  hours. 

2a.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  applications 
to  problems  in  plane  and  geodetic  surveying  and  the  celestial 
sphere.    (Phillips  and  Strong. )    Second  term,  four  hours. 

Course  2a  is  a  more  advanced  course  than  2  and  is  adapted 
to  those  who  may  enter  with  an  elementary  course  in  plane 
trigonometry. 

3.  Solid  Geometry,  with  original  demonstrations  and  prob- 
lems in  mensuration.  (Beman  and  Smith.)  Third  term,  four 
hours. 

\a.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  (Nichols.)  Third  term, 
four  hours. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR;  REQUIRED  AND  ELECTIVE. 

Courses  5,  6  and  7  and  8  or  9  extending  through  Sophomore  year  are 
required  in  the  Scientific  A  course  and  elective  in  the  others. 

5.  Differential  Calculus.  Principles  and  formulae  of  differ- 
entiation, with  applications  to  analytic  geometry,  and  higher 
algebra.    (Taylor.)    First  term,  four  hours. 

6.  Integral  Calculus.  Formulae  and  methods  of  integra- 
tion, with  various  applications,  chiefly  to  analytic  geometry, 
(Taylor.)    Second  term,  four  hours. 

7.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Further  applica- 
tions to  problems  in  geometry  and  mechanics.  First  six  weeks, 
third  term,  four  hours. 

8.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions.  (Nichols; 
Todhunter's  Problems.)    Last  six  weeks,  third  term,  four  hours. 

9.  Surveying.  Recitations;  field  work  with  compass, 
transit,  level  and  sextant;  platting  and  computation  from  field 
notes.    (Gillespie;  Johnson.)     Third  term,  four  hours. 

Course  9  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  had  courses  la,  2a  4a  and 
also  the  courses  in  drawing  of  the  preparatory  school. 

Courses  7  and  8  alternate  with  course  9.  The  latter  will  be 
given  in  1901. 
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HIGHER  ELECTIVE  COURSES. 

Courses  10  to  12  are  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  com- 
pleted courses  la,  2a,  4a,  5,  6,  7  and  8.  For  the  present,  course  10  will 
alternate  with  courses  11  and  12,  either  10  or  11  and  12  being  given  each 
year.    In  1900-1901  course  10  will  be  given. 

10.  Analytic  Mechanics.  Mathematical  treatment  of  im- 
portant principles  in  mechanics;  applications  to  numerous  prob- 
lems; discussion  of  general  application  of  analytic  reasoning  to 
other  physical  problems.  (Ziwet,  Kelvin  and  Tait,  and  others.) 
Throughout  the  year,  four  hours. 

11.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  Analysis 
and  solution  of  higher  algebraic  equations;  notation  of  deter- 
minants with  elementary  reductions  and  processes;  elimination 
and  linear  transformations.  (Burnside  and  Panton.)  First  and 
second  terms,  four  hours. 

12.  Differential  Equations.  Elements  of  theory  and  solu- 
tion.   (Murray.)     Third  term,  four  hours. 

astronomy. 

1.  General  Astronomy.  A  general  course  in  descriptive 
astronomy,  supplemented  by  lectures,  evenings  with  the  tele- 
scope, and  simple  observations  systematically  recorded  in  note- 
books. (Young's  General  Astronomy,  Revised  Edition.)  Re- 
quired in  Scientific  A,  elective  in  others;  Senior  year.  First  term, 
four  hours. 

2.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Spherical  co- 
ordinates; least  squares;  determination  of  latitude,  time  and 
longitude  with  sextant  and  transit;  systematic  observation  of 
certain  celestial  objects  and  phenomena;  maps,  sketches  and 
note-book  work;  lectures  and  discussion  of  recent  astronomical 
literature.  (Greene,  Chauvenet,  and  various  astronomical  pub- 
lications.) An  elective  course  open  to  Seniors  who  have  had 
Mathematics  la,  2a,  4a  5  and  6,  Drawing,  and  Astronomy  1. 
Second  and  third  terms,  four  hours. 

GbemistrE* 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  subject  as  here 
treated  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  science.  Consider- 
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able  attention  is  paid  to  the  writing  of  chemical  reactions,  with 
careful  study  of  the  valency  of  elements,  molecular  constitution, 
structural  formulas,  and  chemical  arithmetic.  Non-metals. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Scientific  courses  Freshman 
year.  Elective  in  Classical  and  Literary  courses;  Junior  year. 
First  term,  four  //ours.    (Remsen,  Adv.  Course.) 

2.  Continuation  Course  i.  Metals,  their  metallurgy,  prop- 
erties and  uses,  together  with  a  study  of  their  characteristic 
reactions,  made  use  of  in  qualitative  analysis.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  Required  in  Scientific  courses;  Freshman 
year.    Second  term^four  hours. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  a  brief 
review  of  the  general  principles  of  classification  of  the  carbon 
compounds;  followed  by  the  study  of  a  few  of  the  commoner 
groups.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  is  open  to 
those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  courses  1  and  2,  or 
their  equivalent.  Required  in  Scientific  courses.  Third  term, 
four  hours.  (Remsen.) 

The  library  contains  a  number  of  good  works  of  reference 
such  as  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  General  Treatise,  Watt's 
Dictionary;  Fresenius'  Quantitative  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

1.  General  Physics.  The  subjects  of  dynamics  and  sound 
are  treated  in  a  rigorous  manner,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  establishment  of  physical  constants.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  Required  in  Scientific  A  course,  elective  in  the 
others;  Junior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Continuation  Course  1.  Heat  and  light.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  Required  in  Scientific  A  course,  elective  in 
the  others,  Junior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Continuation  Course  2.  Magnetism  and  electricity. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Required  in  Scientific  A  course, 
elective  in  the  others;  Junior  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

1.    Cryptogamic  Botany.    A  brief  study  of  the  structure, 
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development  and  physiology  of  the  cell,  followed'by  a  study  of 
types  of  Thallophytes.  The  microscope  is  used,  and  the  students 
are  made  familiar  with  its  elementary  technique.  (Parker, 
Sedgwick  and  Wilson,  Bessey,  Stowell,  Atkinson,  Coulter,  and 
others  are  used  for  reference).  Required  in  Scientific  B  course, 
and  elective  in  Scientific  A  course;  Sophomore  year.  First 
term,  four  hours. 

2.  Cryptogamic  Botany  continued.  Types  of  classes  not 
previously  examined  are  studied.  The  development  of  higher 
or  phenogamous  plants  are  studied  sufficiently  to  explain  the 
homologies  existing  between  these  and  the  lower  plants.  The 
microscope  is  used  and  the  microtome  brought  into  requisition. 
The  same  books  are  used  that  were  used  in  course  i.  The 
course  is  pursued  by  the  same  students  that  enrolled  in  course 
i;  Sophomore  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Botany  ;  Histological  and  Systematic.  Vegetable 
histology  is  continued.  Systematic  botany  is  pursued.  The 
student  is  made  familiar  with  the  local  flora.  Each  student 
preserves  each  plant  studied  and  prepares  microscopic  slides  of 
all  kinds  of  plant  tissues,  studies  and  makes  drawings  of  the 
same.  In  addition  to  the  books  already  mentioned,  use  is 
made  of  Greene's  Geological  survey,  the  works  of  Gray,  Rattan, 
Greene,  and  others.  This  course  is  required  of  all  students  in 
the  Classical,  Literary  and  Scientific  B  courses ;  Sophomore 
year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

4.  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  Histology  continued.  The  parts  and  organs 
of  the  body  are  studied,  and  compared  with  the  same  in  lower 
vertebrates.  A  complete  suite  of  skeletons  is  used.  Careful 
drawings  are  made  by  each  student  of  sections,  tissues  and 
organs.  (Gray's  Human  Anatomy;  the  works  of  Quain  and 
Gagenbaur  are  used  for  reference.)  Courses  4,  5  and  6  are 
required  of  all  students  in  Scientific  B  course,  and  elective  in 
all  others,  Junior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

5.  Human  and  Comparative  Physiology.  Much  the  same 
as  3,  except  that  function,  not  structure,  is  chiefly  considered; 
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histological  work  continued;  dissections  of  typical  mammals, 
accurate  descriptions  and  careful  drawings  of  parts  and  organs. 
Laboratory  work  made  prominent.  (Mivart,  Wilder,  Martin' 
Dalton,  Flint,  Foster,  French,  Sedgwick  and  Wilson,  Klein 
Lee,  Foster  and  Balfour,  and  others.)    Second  term>  four  hours. 

6.  Entomology.  Anatomy,  physiology  and  life  history  of 
all  orders  of  insects  are  studied.  Insects  are  reared  and  trans- 
formations noted.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Specimens 
are  carefully  studied,  and  insects  of  all  orders  are  identified  by 
use  of  the  several  keys.  A  large  collection  of  indigenous  and 
exotic  insects  are  at  the  command  of  the  students.  (Comstock, 
Smith,  Packard,  Horn,  Williston,  Scudder,  Cresson,  French.) 
Third  term,  four  hours. 

7.  General  Zoology.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  about 
equally  divided.  Types  of  each  class  of  the  branches  of  animals 
are  dissected  and  studied,  and  careful  drawings  made  of  parts 
and  organs.  The  microscope  is  brought  into  constant  requisi- 
tion. Histology  and  embryology  are  made  prominent  in  the 
course.  (Parker  and  Haswell,  Marshall  and  Hurst,  Brook's 
Standard  Natural  History,  Packard,  Jones,  Huxley,  Cuvier.) 
Required  in  the  Scientific  B  course  and  elective  in  the  others; 
Senior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

8.  Biology.  Higher  work  in  any  subject;  special  course 
in  embryology.  (Foster  and  Balfour,  Marshall,  Lee,  Parker 
and  Haswell,  and  others.)    Senior  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

1.  Geology.  All  departments  of  Geology  are  considered, 
use  being  made  of  Leconte's  Elements,  supplemented  by 
lectures.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  study  of  rocks  and  fossils 
from  the  collections,  and  visits  are  made  to  the  neighboring 
ledges.  Dana's  works  and  State  and  Government  Reports  are 
used  for  reference.  Required  in  the  Scientific  B  course  and 
elective  in  the  others;  Senior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 
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The  figures  immediately  following  each  subject  indicate  the  number  of  the  course 
as  designated  in  the  Departments  of  Instruction. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Pt  iCCTP  AT 

T  TTT7T?  APV 

Latin  1 

HRS. 

4 

Latin  1 

HK 

4 

First 

Greek  1 

4 

Modern  Language  1 

4 

Term 

1VJ.  d  L 11C  LLid  L  lLo    1     Ul  id 

4 

IVXct  LliCUlct  LILo    X    \J L    J_  cl 

4 

4 

4 

Latin  2 

4 

Latin  2 

4 

Second 

Greek  2 

4 

Modern  Language  2 

4 

L  t.  K  .u 

ivict  Luciiict  Lies  —  ur  ct 

4 

TVT a+Vipm'itiVa   O  r»t-  Oil 
XVXct  LIJCLUclLlCa   ^  *JI 

4 

English  2 

wlli;  Moll  — 

4 

English  2 

4 

Latin  3 

4 

Latin  3 

4 

Third 

Greek  3 

4 

Modern  Language  3 

4 

Term 

Mathematics  3  or  4a 

4 

Mathematics  3  or  4a 

4 

Bible  1 

4 

Bible  1 

4 

Scientific  A 

Scientific  B 

Chemistry  1 

4 

Chemistry  1 

4 

First 

Modern  Language  1 

4 

Modern  Language  1 

4 

Term 

Mathematics  la 

4 

Mathematics  1  or  la 

4 

English  1 

4 

English  1 

4 

Chemistry  2 

4 

Chemistry  2 

4 

Second 

Modern  Language  2 

4 

Modern  Language  2 

4 

Term 

Mathematics  2a 

4 

Mathematics  2  or  2a 

4 

English  2 

4 

English  2 

4 

Chemistry  3 

4 

Chemistry  3 

4 

Third 

Modern  Language  3 

4 

Modern  Language  3 

4 

Term 

Mathematics  4a 

4 

Mathematics  3  or  4a 

4 

Bible  1 

4 

Bible  1 

4 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Literary 

Modern  Language  7  4 
Chemistry  (S.  M.  Prep.)  4 
Elect  two  *  * 

Latin  4  4 

English  3  4 

Mathematics  5  4 

History  1  4 


First 
Term 


Classical 

Modern  Language  7  4 
Chemistry  (S.  M.  Prep.)  4 
Elect  two  * 

Greek  4  4 

Latin  4  4 

Mathematics  5  4 

History  1  4 
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Second 
Term 


Third 
Term 


Modern  Language  8 
Bible  2 
Elect  two  # 
Greek  5 
Latin  fi 

Mathematics  6 
History  2 

Modern  Language  9 
Biology  3 
Elect  two  * 

Greek  6 

Latin  6 

Mathematics  9 

History  3 


4  Modern  Language  H 

1  Bible  2 

Elect  two 
4  Latin  5 

4  Mathematics  5 

4  History  1 

4 

4  Modern  Language  9 

4  Biology  3 

Elect  two  *  * 
4  Latin  6 

4  English  5 

4  Mathematics  9 

4  History  3 


First 
Term 


Second 
Term 


Third 
Term 


Scientific  A 

Modern  Language  7  4 

Mathematics  5  4 
Elect  two 

Biology  1  4 

English  3  4 

History  1  4 

Modern  Language  8  4 

Mathematics  6  4 

Bible  2  4 
Elect  one 

Biology  2  4 

History  2  4 

Modern  Language  9  4 

Mathematics  9  4 
Elect  two 

Biology  3  4 

English  5  4 

History  3  4 


Scientific  B 
Modern  Language  7 
Biology  1 
Elect  two 
Mathematics  5 
English  3 
History  1 

Modern  Language  8 
Biology  2 
Bible  2 
Elect  one 

Mathematics  6 

History  2 

Modern  Language  9 
Biology  3 
Elect  two 

Mathematics  9 

English  5 

History  3 


JUNIOR  YEAR 
Classical 


Literary 


First 
Term 


j  Philosophy  1  4 
i    Elect  three 

;       Greek  7  4 

Latin  7  4 

Mathematics  10  4 

English  6  4 

History  4  4 

Physics  1  4 

Chemistry  1  4 

Biology  4  4 
Modern  Language  4  4 

*     One  of  which  shall  be  Greek  or  Latin. 
**   One  of  which  shall  be  English  or  Latin. 


Philosophy  1 
Elect  three 
Physics  1 
Latin  7 
Chemistry  1 
Biology  4 
Mathematics  10 
English  6 
History  4 

Modern  Language  4 
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Second 
Term 


Philosophy  2 
Elect  three 
Greek  8 
Latin  8 

Mathematics  10 
English  7 
History  5 
Physics  2 
Chemistry  2 
Biology  5 

Modern  Language  5 


4  Philosophy  2  4 

Elect  three 

4  Physics  2  4 

4  Latin  8  4 

4  Chemistry  2  4 

4  Biology  5  4 

4  Mathematics  10  4 

4  English  7  4 

4  History  5  4 

4  Modern  Language  5  4 
4 


Third 
Term 


Philosophy  3 
Elect  three 
Greek  9 
Latin  9 

Mathematics  10 
English  8 
History  6  ^ 
Physics  3 
Chemistry  3 
Biology  6 

Modern  Language  6 


4  Philosophy  3  4 

Elect  three 

4  Physics  3  4 

4  Latin  9  4 

4  Chemistry  3  4 

4  Biology  6  4 

4  Mathematics  10  4 

4  English  8  4 

4  History  6  4 

4  Modern  Language  6  4 
4 


Scientific  A 


Scientific  B 


First 
Term 


Philosophy  1 
Physics  1 
Elect  two 

Mathematics  10 

Biology  4 

English  6 

History  4 

Modern  Language  4 


4  Philosophy  1  4 

4  Biolog3r  4  4 

4  Elect  two 

4  Physics  1  4 

4  Mathematics  10  4 

4  English  6  4 

4  History  4  4 

4  Modern  Language  4  4 


Philosophy  2 

4 

Philosophy  2 

4 

Physics  2 

4 

Biology  5 

4 

Elect  two 

Elect  two 

Second 

Mathematics  10 

4 

Physics  2 

4 

Term 

Biology  5 

4 

Mathematics  10 

4 

English  7 

4 

English  7 

4 

History  5 

4 

History  5 

4 

Modern  Language  5 

4 

Modern  Language  5 

4 

Philosophy  3 

4 

Philosophy  3 

4 

Physics  3 

4 

Biology  6 

4 

Elect  two 

Elect  two 

Third 

Biology  6 

4 

Physics  3 

4 

Term 

Mathematics  10 

4 

Mathematics  10 

4 

English  8 

4 

English  8 

4 

History  6 

4 

History  6 

4 

Modern  Language  6 

4 

Modern  Language  6 

4 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


CLASSICAL 

Economics  l  4 
Elect  three 

Mathematics  10  4 

Astronomy  1  4 

Biology  7  4 

English  6  4 

History  4  4 

Pedagogy  1  4 

"Philosophy  1  4 
Modern  Language  4  4 

Bible  3  4 


LITKKAK  V 

Economic!  l  4 
Elect  three 

Mathematics  10  4 

Astronomy  1  4 

Biology  7  4 

English  6  4 

History  4  4 

Pedagogy  1  4 

♦Philosophy  1  4 
Modern  Language  4  4 

Bible  3  4 


Elect  four 


Elect  four 


Economics  2  or  3 

4 

Economics  2  or  3 

4 

Mathematics  10 

4 

Mathematics  10 

4 

Astronorry  2 

4 

Astronomy  2 

4 

Geology  1 

4 

Geology  1 

4 

English  7 

4 

English  7 

4 

History  5 

4 

History  5 

4 

Pedagogy  2 

4 

Pedagogy  2 
"Philosophy  2 

4 

"Philosophy  2 

4 

4 

Modern  Language  5 

4 

Modern  Language  5 

4 

Bible  4 

4 

Bible  4 

4 

Elect  four 

Economics  4  or  5  4 

Mathematics  10  4 

Astronomy  2  4 

Biology  8  4 

English  8  4 

History  6  4 

Pedagogy  3  4 

"Philosophy  3  and  6  4 

Modern  Language  6  4 

Bible  5  4 


Elect  four 

Economics  4  or  5  4 

Mathematics  10  4 

Astronomy  2  4 

Biology  8  4 

English  8  4 

History  6  4 

Pedagogy  3  4 

"Philosophy  3  and  6  4 

Modern  Language  6  4 

Bible  5  4 


Scientific  A 

Economics  1  4 

Astronomy  1  4 
Elect  two 

Mathematics  10  4 

Biology  7  4 

English  6  4 

History  4  4 

Pedagogy  1  4 

"Philosophy  1  4 
Modern  Language  4  4 

Bible  3  4 


SCINTIFIC  B 

Economics  1  4 

Biology  7  4 
Elect  two 

Mathematics  10  4 

Astronomy  1  4 

English  6  4 

History  4  4 

Pedagogy  1  4 

"Philosophy  1  4 
Modern  Language  4  4 

Bible  3  4 


*    Philosophy  courses  i,  2  and  3  are  required  of  all  Seniors  1500-1501. 
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Astronomy  2 
Elect  three 
Economics  2  or  3 
Geology  1 
Mathematics  10 
English  7 
History  5 
Pedagogy  2 
*Philosophy  2 
Modern  Language  5 
Bible  4 


or  5 


10 


Astronomy  2 
Elect  three 
Economics  4 
Biology  8 
Mathematics 
English  8 
History  6 
Pedagogy  3 
*Philosophy  3  and  6 
Modern  Language  6 
Bible  5 


4  Geology  1 

Elect  three 

4  Economics  2  or  3 

4  Astronomy  2 

4  Mathematics  10 

4  English  7 

4  History  5 

4  Pedagogy  2 

4  ^Philosophy  2 

4  Modern  Language  5 

4  Bible  4 

4  Biology  8 

Elect  three 

4  Economics  4  or  5 

4  Astronomy  2 

4  Mathematics  10 

4  English  8 

4  History  6 

4  Pedagogy  3 

4  *Philosophy  3  and  6 

4  Modern  Language  6 

4  Bible  5 


*    Philosophy  courses  i,  2  and  3  are  required  of  all  Seniors,  1900-1901. 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


■Requirements  for  Htmiieeion. 


Candidates  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  must  present  papers  showing  that  they  have 
completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools,  or  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  in  arithmetic,  geography,  English 
grammar  and  United  States  history.  A  certificate  of  good 
moral  character  will  in  all  cases  be  required. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  classes,  unless  they 
present  certificates  from  schools  of  approved  standing,  will  be 
examined  in  all  studies  passed  by  the  class  they  purpose  to 
enter. 

Students  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  studies  of 
the  preparatory  school  are  awarded  certificates  which  will  admit 
them  to  the  college  without  examination. 


"Departments  of  Instruction. 

(Breefc. 

Nine  terms  are  given  to  Greek  in  the  Classical  course, 
beginning  with  the  Junior-Middle  year  and  extending  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  course.  An  exact  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  language  is  here  insisted  upon, 
and  the  student  is  also  taught  from  the  beginning  of  the  study 
to  acquire  and  use  a  vocabulary.  Daily  exercises  in  translation 
from  Greek  into  English,  and  from  English  into  Greek,  and 
oral  work  and  sentence  building  are  employed  to  give  facility 
in  the  use  of  Greek  words,  forms  and  idioms.  It  is  expected 
that  before  the  student  begins  the  Anabasis  he  will  possess  and 
use  a  vocabulary  of  several  hundred  words.  Care  is  taken  to 
call  attention  to  English  words  allied  to  the  Greek,  and  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  history  and  change  of  words. 
Students  who  have  acquired  only  the  elements  of  Greek,  have 
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thus  gained  through  it  a  permanent  and  helpful  interest  in  the 
study  of  language. 

Four  books  of  the  Anabasis  and  three  books  of  the  Iliad, 
together  with  Greek  prose,  are  required. 

Xatm. 

The  course  in  Latin  covers  the  entire  four  years.  The 
First  Latin  Book  is  completed  in  the  first  year,  in  which  the 
student  gains  a  vocabulary,  constructs  the  Latin  sentence, 
receives  drill  in  parsing  and  becomes  ready  for  easy  prose.  In 
the  second  year  four  books  or  more  of  Caesar  are  read,  when 
special  attention  is  paid  to  the  subjunctive,  with  Roman  history 
and  geography.  Selections  from  Nepos  are  also  read.  Six 
books  of  Vergil's  iEneid  are  read  in  the  third  year,  and  Latin 
prosody,  Roman  antiquities  and  mythology  are  taken  up. 
Seven  orations  of  Cicero,  with  study  of  Latin  synonyms,  make 
the  work  of  the  fourth  year.  Through  the  course  there  are 
Latin  composition,  written  translations  and  sight  reading. 

The  work  of  the  Junior  English  consists  of  drill  in  grammar 
and  the  elements  of  rhetoric,  with  constant  practice  in  composi- 
tion, and  some  study  of  literary  masterpieces.  The  Junior- 
Middle  year  takes  up  special  study  of  the  English  fiction  of  the 
19th  century,  with  practice  in  narrative  and  descriptive  com- 
position. 

The  work  of  the  Senior  year  is  more  general,  and  intended 
to  complete  the  fitting  of  the  student  for  college  requirements. 
Composition  work  is  required  throughout  the  course. 

/IRooecn  Xanguage. 

In  the  Literary  and  Scientific  courses  the  study  of  German 
begins  in  the  Junior-Middle  year  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Greek  of  the  Classical  course.  In  the  Classical  course,  one 
year  of  German  is  required  in  the  Senior  year. 

In  class  work  the  effort  from  the  outset  is  to  make  the 
student  think  in  the  new  language,  use  practically  the  vocabu- 
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Lary  acquired  and  write  correctly.  To  this  end  the  recitations 
are  conducted  in  the  language  studied,  and  include  frequent 
exercises  in  writing  from  dictation  and  rendering  from  the 
Kni;lish.  Later  on,  besides  the  reading  of  standard  authors  and 
the  study  of  literature,  advanced  work  is  required  in  composi- 
tion and  grammar,  conversation  and  sight  reading.  The 
relation  of  English  and  other  languages  is  also  constantly 
traced. 

biblical  Xtterature. 

Students  are  expected  to  become  familiar  with  some  of  the 
more  important  facts  about  the  Bible,  the  men  who  wrote  it, 
why  it  was  written,  the  formation  of  the  canon,  the  versions 
with  their  history,  and  its  reception  in  different  ages. 

Ibtstors. 

The  work  in  history  consists  of  three  courses,  each  extend- 
ing throughout  one  year,  in  all  of  which  the  text-book  serves 
simply  as  a  basis  for  the  work  done.  The  students  are  required 
to  do  collateral  reading,  prepare  papers  and  keep  note-books. 

In  Junior-Middle  year,  all  are  required  to  take  the  course 
in  ancient  history.  This  covers  the  period  from  the  beginnings 
of  history  to  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne.  In  Senior-Middle 
year,  those  in  the  Literary  course  take  medieval  and  modern 
history,  about  one  third  of  the  time  being  spent  on  English 
history.  Those  in  the  Classical  course  take  United  States 
history  and  civics. 

In  Senior  year,  those  in  the  Literary  and  Scientific  courses 
are  required  to  take  United  States  history  and  civics. 

The  text-books  are  Myers  and  Allen's  Ancient  History; 
Myers'  Medieval  and  Modern  History;  Coman  and  Kendall's 
English  History;  Channing's  Students'  History  of  the  United 
States  and  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth  (abridged  edition). 

/Iftatbematics. 

The  mathematics  of  the  Classical  and  Literary  courses 
includes  the  elements  of  algebra,  through  ratio  and  proportion 
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and  plane  geometry.  To  this  the  Scientific  course  adds  solid 
geometry,  plane  trigonometry  and  a  review  of  algebra. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  factoring,  theory  of  exponents 
and  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  second  degree.  The  course 
in  geometry  is  accompanied  throughout  by  problems  for  original 
work  to  stimulate  independent  thought. 

Texts  used  are  Fisher  and  Schwatt's  Secondary  Algebra  and 
Beman  and  Smith's  Geometry. 

5>rawing. 

Free-hand  and  perspective  drawing  is  required  of  all 
students  during  the  Senior-Middle  year. 

Cbemistrg. 

The  work  in  chemistry  consists  of  the  study  of  a  few 
elementary  chemical  laws  and  principles,  as  exhibited  in  the 
behavior  and  quantitive  relations  of  some  of  the  more  common 
chemical  substances,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  the  more 
advanced  study  of  the  subject.    (Williams'  Elements.) 

Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics  and  Chute's 
Laboratory  Manual  form  the  basis  of  the  year's  work. 

A  year  of  elementary  biology  is  required  of  students  in  the 
Scientific  course;  Senior  year.  In  the  first  term,  physical 
geography  is  given,  with  text-book  and  lectures.  An  ele- 
mentary course  in  biology  is  given  the  second  term,  treating  of 
cells  typical  and  modified,  their  structure,  development  and 
physiology,  also  of  types  of  plants.  In  the  third  term,  a  course 
in  zoology  treats  of  types  of  animals,  the  relation  of  individuals 
and  societies  to  each  other  and  their  environment. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 


Term 


Second 

Term 


Third 

Term 


Classical 

Algebra 
Latin  Lessons 
Bnglish 


Algebra  5 

Latin  Lessons  5 

English  5 

Algebra  4 

Latin  Lessons  4 

English  4 

Bible  3 


Literary 

Algebra  5 

Latin  Lessons  5 

English  5 

Algebra  5 

Latin  Lessons  5 

English  5 

Algebra  4 

Latin  Lessons  4 

English  4 

Bible  3 


Scientific 

Algebra  4 

Latin  Lessons  4 

English  4 

Algebra  5 

Latin  Lessons  5 

English  5 

Algebra  4 

Latin  Lessons  4 

English  4 

Bible  3 


JUNIOR-MIDDLE  YEAR 


Algebra            4  Algebra            4  English  4 

First           Caesar             4  Caesar              4  Caesar  4 

Term  Greek  Lessons  4  German            4  German  4 

AncientHistory4  Ancient  History4  Ancient  History4 

English             4  English             4  English  4 

Second       \  Caesar             4  Caesar             4  Caesar  4 

Term   Anabasis          4  German            4  German  4 

Ancient  History4  Ancient  History4  Ancient  History4 

English             4  English             4  English  4 

Third          Caesar              4  Caesar              4  Caesar  4 

Term  Anabasis          4  German            4  German  4 

Ancient  History4  Ancient  History4  Ancient  History 4 


First 


Term 


SENIOR-MIDDLE  YEAR 
Classical  Literary 


Geometry  and 

Drawing  4 

Vergil  4 

Anabasis  4 

Civics  4 


Geometry  and 

Drawing  4 
Vergil  4 
German  4 
Mdrn  History*  4 


Scientific 

Geometry  and 

Drawing  4 

Vergil  4 

German  4 

Chemistry  4 
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Geometry  and 
Second      |  Rawing 

ERM  !  Anabasis 
I  Civics 


Third 

Term 


Geometry  and 

Drawing  4 

Vergil  4 

Anabasis  4 

Civics  4 


Geometry  and 

Drawing  4 
Vergil  4 
German  4 
Mdrn  History"  4 

Geometry  and 

Drawing  4 
Vergil  4 
German  4 
Mdrn  History*  4 


Geometry  and 

Drawing  4 

Vergil  4 

German  4 

Chemistry  4- 

Geometry  and 

Drawing  4 

Vergil  4 

German  4 

Chemistry  4 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Cicero 

4 

Cicero 

4 

First 

Iliad 

4 

English  *  * 
Civics 

4 

Term 

German 

4 

4 

Physics 

4 

Physics 

4 

Cicero 

4 

Cicero 

4 

Second 

Iliad 

4 

English  *  * 

4 

Term 

German 

4 

Civics 

4 

Physics 

4 

Physics 

4 

Cicero 

4 

Cicero 

4 

Third 

Iliad 

4 

English  *  * 

4 

Term 

German 

4 

Civics 

4 

Physics 

4 

Physics 

4 

Solid  Geometryf4 
Civics  4 
Physics  4 
Biology  $  4 


Trigonometry 
Civics 
Physics 
Biology  % 

Review  of 

Mathematics 
Civics 
Physics 
Biology  % 


For  the  year  1900-1901  take  Civics. 

For  the  year  1900  1901  take  German  or  Chemistry. 

For  the  year  1900-1901  take  German. 

For  the  year  1900-1901  take  Chemistry. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


School  of  fllMtsic. 


Pomona  College  aims  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
who  desire  to  become  thorough,  practical  musicians  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  a  broad  and  thorough  general  education.  To 
this  end  a  course  of  study  has  been  planned  which  includes 
music,  practical  and  theoretical,  as  one  study  during  twelve 
terms  in  the  preparatory  school  and  twelve  terms  in  the  college. 
The  literary  portion  of  the  course  is  the  same  as  the  course 
in  Letters,  with  the  omission  of  one  subject  each  term, 
to  be  designated  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  This  course 
leads  to  the  regular  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

The  following  is  the  musical  portion  of  the  course  : 

/IftuslcaUXtteratE  Course. 

PREPARATORY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Introduction  to  phrasing  (Mathews);  selected  studies  and  pieces;  scales 

and  keys;  lessons  in  ear-training  and  dictation. 

2.  Studies  in  phrasing,  etc.,  (Mathews)  selected  studies  and  pieces;  minor 

scales  and  keys;  exercises  in  ear-training  and  dictation. 

3.  Bach,  preludes,  inventions,  etc.;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  chords  of 

the  major  and  minor  keys;  ear-training  and  dictation. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Mozart;  Fantasia  et  Sonata  in  C  Minor;  selected  studies  and  pieces 

harmony  and  part-writing. 

2.  Selections  from  Bach,  Schumann,  Chopin  and  other  composers;  harmony 

and  part-writing. 

3.  Selections  from  Bach,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  other  composers;  har- 

mony and  part-writing. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

1.  Beethoven,  Sonata  Pathetique;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  history  of 

pianoforte  music  (Fillmore). 

2.  Fugues  from  the  well-tempered  Clavichord,  Bach;  selected  studies  and 

pieces;  harmonic  analysis. 

3.  Schumann,  Fantasie-stuecke,  Nacht-stuecke;  selected  studies  and  pieces; 

formal  analysis. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  Beethoven,  Op.  26;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  lessons  in  musical  history 

(Fillmore). 

2.  Schumann,  Novelettes;  Chopin,  Nocturnes;  selected  studies  and  pieces; 

analysis  of  fugues. 

3.  Mendelssohn,  Rondo  Capriccioso;  Liszt,  Eleventh  Rhapsody;  selected 

studies  and  pieces;  analysis  of  sonatas. 

Mason's  Technics   are   used   throughout   the  course,  to- 
gether with  such  other  technical  studies  as  may  seem  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  each  pupil.       The  selections  are  made 
always  with  particular  reference  to  individual  needs. 

COLLEGIATE. 
I. 

1.  Chopin,  Fantasie,  Impromptu,  Op.  66,  Fantasia,  Op.  29;  selected  studies 

and  pieces;  counterpoint. 

2.  Schumann,  Novelettes;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  counterpoint. 

3.  Beethoven,  Sonata  in  C  sharp  minor,  Op.  27;  selected  studies  and 

pieces;  counterpoint. 

II. 

1.  Schumann,  Etudes  Symphoniques,  Op.  13:  selected  studies  and  pieces; 

counterpoint. 

2.  Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  sharp;    selected  studies  and  pieces; 

counterpoint. 

3.  Chopin,  Etudes;  selected  pieces;  counterpoint. 

III. 

1.  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  53;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  composition. 

2.  Chopin,  Fantasia  in  F  minor:  selected  studies  and  pieces;  composition. 

3.  Chopin,  Ballade  in  A  flat;  selected  pieces  and  studies;  composition. 

IV. 

1.  Beethoven,  Sonata  Op.  57;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  composition. 

2.  Bach,  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue;  selected  studies  and  pieces; 

composition. 

3.  Chopin,  Polonaise  in  E  flat;  selected  pieces;  composition. 

Technical  studies  and  exercises  throughout  the  course. 
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The  preparatory  portion  of  the  Musical-Literary  Course, 
when  taken  separately,  is  called  the  Academic  Literary 
Course.  Students  completing  this  course  are  qualified  to 
teach,  so  far  as  musical  knowledge  goes.  Undergraduates  of 
the  academic  course  are  expected  to  refrain  from  teaching 
and  from  taking  part  in  public  entertainments  except  with  the 
consent  of  their  teachers. 

IDoice  Culture. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  department  includes  correct  use 
of  the  breath,  voice  placing,  intonation,  attack,  legato,  accent, 
phrasing  and  pronunciation;  also  sight  reading,  ear  training, 
and  one  year  each  of  pianoforte,  theory  and  harmony,  and  history 
of  music. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  specified  course  of  study,  as  it  must 
necessarily  vary  more  or  less  for  each  student,  but  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  particular  voice  under  treat- 
ment, and  by  the  use  of  studies  and  exercises  by  the  most 
famous  teachers,  and  compositions  of  merit  by  the  best  writers 
both  ancient  and  modern,  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
singing  voice  is  carried  forward. 

IDtolm. 

Provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  violin  playing,  and  a 
detailed  course  is  arranged  for  students  who  desire  to  pursue 
this  branch  rather  than  the  study  of  the  piano  or  voice  culture. 

Special  Students. 

Students  who  take  music  only  will  follow  the  lines  of  the 
musical  portion  of  the  musical-literary  course,  and  will  receive 
diplomas  certifying  to  their  completion  of  the  courses. 


SCHOOL 

OF 

ART  AND  DESIGN. 


Scbool  of  art  an&  Design. 


This  school  was  established  in  1893  as  a  branch  of  the  Los 
Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  California.  Diplomas  are  awarded,  in  accordance  with  these 
laws,  to  those  who  successfully  pass  all  examinations  in  the 
following  courses  of  study: 

1.  Model  and  Freehand  Drawing  in  Charcoal  and  Crayon. 

2.  Antique  Drawing  in  Charcoal  and  Crayon. 

3.  Landscape   and   Life  Drawing  in  Charcoal,   Crayon  and 
Pastel. 

4.  Still-life,  Flowers,  etc.,  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Color. 

5.  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Color. 

6.  Painting  from  Life  in  Oil  and  Water  Color. 

7.  Sketching  from  Nature  and  Perspective. 

8.  Artistic  Anatomy,  also  Wood  Carving,  China  Painting  and 
Modeling. 

Students  may  take  up  any  branch  of  art  and  receive  certifi- 
cates covering  the  work  done. 

An  Art-Literary  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Letters,  has  now  been  arranged  for  those  who  wish  to  combine 
a  special  course  in  art  with  a  general  academic  course.  This 
course  includes  all  the  studies  of  the  regular  college  Literary 
Course  (see  page  46),  except  one  subject  each  term  to  be  desig- 
nated by  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  In  place  of  these  subjects, 
the  following  courses  in  art  are  provided: 


BrNXiteran?  Course. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Term  —  Drawing  from  object  and  cast,  and  geometrical  and 
perspective  drawing. 

Second  Term — Drawing  from  objects  and  cast,  and  geometrical  and 
perspective  drawing. 

Third  Term— Drawing  from  objects  and  cast,  and  geometrical  and 
perspective  drawing. 

sophomore  year 
First  Term— Drawing  from  cast  and  still-life. 

Second  Term — Drawing  from  cast;  advanced  perspective;  shadows 
and  reflections. 

Third  Term — Advanced  perspective;  advanced  model  drawing;  land- 
scape in  monochrome. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Term— Anatomy :  head  from  life  in  charcoal;  full-length  figure 
from  cast  in  monochrome. 

Second  Term — Anatomy:  drawing  from  life;  full-length  figure  from 
cast. 

Third  Term — Drawing  from  life ;  still-life  in  oil  or  water  color;  land- 
scape in  monochrome. 

senior  year 

First  Term — Full-length  figure  from  life  in  monochrome;  still-life  in  oil 
or  water  color. 

Second  Term — Full-length  figure  from  life:  still-life  in  oil  or  water 
color;  composition. 

Third  Term — Head  and  figure  from  life  in  monochrome;  still-life  and 
jandscape  in  oil  and  water  color. 

Students  who  complete  this  course  receive  a  certificate 
from  the  School  of  Art  and  Design  in  addition  to  the  usual 
degree  of  letters. 

Non-graduates  are  not  permitted  to  teach  except  by  written 
consent  of  the  principal.  Special  classes  may  be  formed  in 
sketching,  wood  carving,  china  painting  or  architectural  and 
mechanical  drawing.  Exhibitions  of  students'  work  are  held 
annually,  when  certificates  of  merit  and  diplomas  are  granted 
and  prizes  awarded  to  encourage  and  promote  originality  in 
design  among  the  students.  A  sketch  club  has  been  formed, 
which  meets  once  a  month.  The  sketches  are  criticised  by  the 
principal,  and'the  student  making  the  most  progress  will  be 
awarded  a  prize. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 
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(Beneral  information. 


ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

The  college  has  a  productive  permanent  fund  of  $113,000, 
the  income  of  which  will  hereafter  help  to  defray  the  current 
expenses  of  the  institution.  There  is  immediate  need,  however, 
that  this  fund  be  doubled,  if  the  income  shall  equal  the  annual 
expenditures.  A  strenuous  effort  is  now  being  made  to  secure 
$100,000  of  additional  endowment  and  the  generous  aid  of  all 
the  friends  of  the  college  is  urgently  solicited. 

By  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  the  women  of 
Southern  California  have  been  requested  to  undertake  the 
permanent  endowment  of  the  chair  of  the  dean  of  the  young 
women's  department.  An  organized  effort  will  be  made  by 
several  representative  women  during  the  next  year,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  movement  will  enlist  the  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion, not  only  of  the  women  of  Southern  California,  but  also  of 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  income  of  the  Lydia  Phelps  Memorial  fund  of  $4000  is 
available  for  the  assistance  of  needy  students,  subject  to  the 
decision  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  faculty. 

The  following  annuities  have  been  given  to  the  college,  the 
income  from  which,  not  yet  available,  is  to  be  used  in  scholar- 
ships: 

The  Rev.  James  T.  Ford  fund  of  $2500  for  students  in 
preparation  for  ministerial  or  missionary  service. 

The  J.  D.  Potter  fund  of  $2000,  for  students  in  preparation 
for  ministerial  or  missionary  service. 

The  Mrs.  Loraine  H.  Page  fund  of  $2000,  for  students  of 
limited  means. 
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The  Mrs.  Maria  T.  Wardwell  fund  of  $1000,  for  students 
in  preparation  for  ministerial  or  missionary  service. 

PRIZES. 

The  Dole  Prizes.  A  prize  debate,  open  to  the  Freshman 
class,  upon  some  subject  selected  by  the  faculty,  is  arranged  for 
the  close  of  the  spring  term.  First  and  second  prizes  of  ten  and 
five  dollars  respectively,  established  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dole,  lately 
deceased,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  W.  B.  Dole,  are  continued 
by  Mr.  A.  M.  Dole,  son  of  W.  B.  Dole. 

Latin  Prize.  A  prize  for  the  best  Latin  thesis  on  an 
assigned  subject  is  offered  to  members  of  the  Sophomore  class. 

The  Philip  Jameson  Norton  Prize,  of  the  value  of  ten 
dollars,  is  given  in  books  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton  to 
the  student  entering  college  from  the  Classical  Course  of  the 
Preparatory  School  with  the  highest  grade. 

A  Mathematical  Prize  of  ten  dollars  is  offered  at  the 
close  of  Sophomore  year,  for  excellence  in  the  branches  of 
Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

The  Social  Science  Prize  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars 
for  the  best  paper  on  some  assigned  subject  on  social  science 
is  offered  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Reynolds  of  Los  Angeles.  The  subject 
and  conditions  regulating  this  contest  will  be  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

SUMNER  HALL. 

Mary  L.  Sumner  Hall  was  named,  at  the  request  of  the 
donors,  in  honor  of  the  late  wife  of  Professor  Charles  B. 
Sumner.  Her  warm  and  practical  interest  in  the  college  and  its 
members  made  it  appropriate  to  connect  her  name  with  a  build- 
ing, and  especially  with  this  one.  It  is  a  commodious  and 
pleasant  hall,  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  young  women,  who  are 
under  the  direct  care  of  the  dean  of  the  young  women's  depart- 
ment. 

Sumner  Hall  contains  both  single  rooms  and  suites  of  two 
rooms,  most  of  which  have  a  closet  for  each  occupant.  The 
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building  is  heated  with  steam  and  lighted  with  gas  The 
parlors  and  reception  room  are  open  to  the  students  for  the 
reception  of  friends.  No  effort  is  spared  to  make  a  refined 
Christian  home.  Connected  with  the  building  is  the  general 
dining  room,  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  institution. 

HOLMES  HALL. 

This  memorial  of  Cyrus  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  of  Monson, 
Massachusetts,  was  erected  by  his  widow  and  daughter  in  the 
fall  of  1892.  It  is  a  large,  well  ventilated  building,  heated  with 
steam,  and  provides  a  spacious  reading  room,  faculty  rooms,  art 
room,  society  halls,  chapel,  and  recitation  rooms  for  the  classical 
and  english  departments. 

The  reading  room  contains  a  large  assortment  of  the  better 
class  of  daily  and  weekly  papers,  and  is  accessible  to  all  the 
students. 

PEARSONS  HALL. 

The  Pearsons  Hall  of  Science  is  a  fitting  memorial  of  the 
large  and  discriminating  generosity  of  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons  of 
Chicago.  The  architecture  is  peculiarly  suited  to  its  uses.  The 
building  is  ninety  feet  by  sixty,  with  two  stories,  and  a  high, 
well-lighted  basement.  The  body  is  of  cream  pressed  brick,  the 
roof  of  tile,  and  the  massive  entrance  steps  of  cement.  While 
little  ornamentation  is  apparent  the  impression  produced  from 
every  point  is  one  of  utility,  together  with  richness  and  solidity. 
Bronze  tablets  on  either  side  the  entrance  tastefully  commem- 
orate the  donor.  The  capacious  open  hall  within,  finished  in 
solid  oak,  is  in  harmony  with  the  outer  appearance  of  elegance 
and  stability.  Near  the  entrance  are  the  office  and  president's 
room.  Throughout  the  building  there  is  ample  room  without 
waste,  and  special  adaptation  to  its  various  uses.  The  hall  is 
lighted  by  gas,  heated  by  steam  and  practically  fire  proof. 

BIOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  entire  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  biology.  The  well 
lighted  and  commodious  museum,  occupying  the  entire  south 
end,  contains  a  fine  working  collection,  an   articulated  and 
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disarticulated  human  skeleton,  a  disarticulated  and  sectional 
human  skull,  articulated  skeletons  of  all  classes  of  vertebrata 
and  all  orders  of  mammalia.  The  celebrated  Azoux  manikin 
and  the  Azoux  models  of  the  human  eye  and  ear,  and  mounted 
and  alcoholic  specimens  of  all  branches  of  animals  are  among 
the  exhibits.  The  local  collections  are  large  and  increasing. 
The  collections  of  insects  are  especially  full  and  representative. 
Economic  entomology  is  well  illustrated.  Alcoholic  and 
microscopic  preparations  of  tissues  and  organs,  many  prepared 
by  students,  are  a  valuable  part  of  the  collections.  A  varied 
collection  of  fossils,  representing  all  periods  of  geologic  history, 
and  many  specimens  of  rock  formation,  illustrating  all  divisions 
of  geology,  are  in  place  in  the  museum. 

The  cabinet  of  archaeological  specimens  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, and  includes  a  valuable  series  of  casts  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  L,arge  additions  to  the  collections  of  birds 
and  birds'  nests,  and  an  especially  fine  collection  of  fossils  and 
mammals,  have  recently  been  received  from  the  late  Rev. 
Bartlette. 

The  work  rooms  and  study,  which  contain  a  fine  reference 
library  and  large  cabinet  of  insects,  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  connect  the  museum  with  the  laboratories. 

The  entrance  hall  furnishes  additional  space  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

There  are  across  the  north  end  two  large  laboratories,  one 
for  zoology  and  one  for  botany.  Bach  has  commodious  tables, 
lockers  for  microscopes,  and  cases  for  reagents,  stains  and 
specimens  for  daily  laboratory  use.  The  botanical  laboratory 
has  cases  for  a  very  large  herbarium,  which  is  already  well 
started  and  is  rapidly  growing.  Conveniences  of  water  and  gas 
and  a  common  stock  room  add  to  the  value  of  this  admirable 
equipment. 

PHYSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  physical  laboratory  occupies  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  first  floor,  containing  tables  equipped  with  water,  gas  and 
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lockers.  Adjoining  it  is  the  stock  room,  fitted  with  shelves  with 
glass  doors,  drawers  and  cupboards.  Considerable  apparatus 
both  for  lecture  and  laboratory  work  has  been  secured,  largely 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  department. 

CHEMICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
The  chemical  department  occupies  the  entire  basement.  On 
the  southeast  corner  is  a  commodious  lecture  room  with  raised 
seats,  and  demonstration  table  equipped  with  water,  gas  and 
cupboards.  Adjoining  the  lecture  room  is  the  private  laboratory 
of  the  head  of  the  department.  The  laboratories  for  students' 
work  extend  across  the  whole  west  side  of  the  building.  These 
are  fitted  up  in  modern  style  with  lockers,  water  and  gas  for 
each  student.  Hoods  and  firebrick  topped  tables  for  combustions 
are  arranged  along  the  side  walls  of  each  laboratory.  Between 
the  laboratories  is  the  stock  room,  well  supplied  with  shelving 
and  washing  sink.  An  ample  supply  of  apparatus  and  chemicals 
is  provided  for  all  courses  offered.  Several  fine  balances  of 
precision  have  been  secured.  The  laboratory  also  contains  ample 
facilities  for  the  assay  and  analysis  of  ores,  minerals,  soils, 
waters  and  fertilizers. 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  at  present  occupies  a  spacious  room  of  south 
and  west  exposure  in  Pearsons  Hall,  where  it  is  practically  safe 
from  fire.  It  is  a  settled  purpose  to  secure  a  carefully  selected 
and  arranged  reference  and  general  library  especially  fitted  for 
the  needs  of  college  students.  The  foundations  of  such  a  library 
are  laid,  and  valuable  additions  are  made  from  year  to  year, 
The  leading  magazines  and  reviews  and  other  periodicals  are 
here  on  file  for  consultation. 

ASTRONOMICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  EQUIPMENT. 

A  large  recitation  room,  drawing  and  computing  rooms,  in 
Pearsons  Hall,  at  present  accommodate  the  college  work  in 
mathematics. 

A  six-inch  equatorial  telescope,  with  an  object  glass  manu- 
factured by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  is  temporarily  mounted  on  a 
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pier  in  the  college  park.  The  department  is  also  provided  with 
a  small  sextant  and  a  collection  of  astronomical  drawings  and 
photographs. 

Surveyor's  compass,  transit,  chains  and  rods  offer  some 
opportunity  for  field  work  in  surveying. 

The  Meteorological  Observatory,  a  voluntary  station  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  is  supplied  with  government 
instruments  such  as  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers* 
barometers  and  rain  gauge. 

THE  RENWICK  GYMNASIUM. 

This  new  and  attractive  building  makes  an  important  addition 
to  the  equipment  of  the  institution.  One  half  of  its  cost  was 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Helen  Goodwin  Renwick,  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  whose  name  has  been  given  to  it  by  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  larger  part  of  the  remainder  was  subscribed 
or  solicited  by  the  students  of  the  college.  In  addition  to  the 
lockers,  the  tub  and  shower  baths,  there  will  be  a  double  bowling 
alley,  and  all  the  modern  wall  and  floor  apparatus  for  gymnastic 
exercises. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  three  voluntary  literary  societies,  whose  member- 
ship is  limited  to  the  college  students. 

The  Pomona  College  Literary  Society,  composed  of  both 
young  men  and  young  women,  meets  every  two  weeks. 

The  Pomona  College  Debating  Club,  composed  entirely  of 
young  men,  meets  every  two  weeks  for  prepared  and  impromptu 
debates  on  the  live  issues  of  the  day. 

The  Alpha  Kappa  is  a  society  of  young  women,  which 
gives  drill  in  debate  and  familiarity  with  important  current  topics. 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Branches  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  well  organized  and 
doing  effective  work.  Besides  their  regular  weekly  meetings,  a 
joint  meeting  is  held  once  a  week  in  place  of  the  usual  chapel 
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exercise.  By  sending  representatives  to  the  inter-collegiate  and 
state  conventions,  and  by  the  visits  of  active  workers  from 
outside,  interest  is  maintained  in  the  work  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Volunteer  classes  for  Bible  study  represent  one  line  of 
special  interest. 

A  hand-book  containing  information  valuable  to  new  stu- 
dents is  isBued  annually  by  the  Christian  Associations  of  the 
college,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  making  application  to  the 
president  of  either  association. 

SCIENCE  CLUB. 

The  Science  Club  holds  regular  meetings  the  second 
Wednesday  evening  of  each  month.  Membership  in  the  club 
is  open  to  all  connected  with  the  college  and  the  programs  are 
always  interesting  and  valuable.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to 
awaken  interest  among  the  students  in  scientific  studies,  to 
stimulate  close  observation  and  to  bring  to  light  local  facts  of 
scientific  worth. 

THE  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  claims  to  secure  excellence  in  thinking, 
writing  and  speaking  by  means  of  annual  contests  which  are 
open  to  all  students.  The  winner  has  the  honor  of  representing 
the  college  in  the  inter- collegiate  contests  held  in  the  spring  of 
each  year.  This  friendly  rivalry  has  done  much  to  stimulate 
students  to  earnest  work  in  the  lines  of  composition  and  oratory. 

THE  COLLEGE  PAPER. 

The  students  publish  a  twelve-page  weekly,  the  Student 
Life.  The  editor-in-chief  is  responsible  for  all  matter  printed. 
It  is  the  aim  to  make  the  paper,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  record 
of  student  life  and  a  factor  in  it,  and  to  this  end  communications 
upon  matters  of  student  interest  are  solicited  and  symposia 
arranged  upon  questions  under  discussion. 
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COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

The  officers  of  the  institution  are  heartily  in  favor  of  out- 
door sports.  Tennis,  baseball,  the  annual  Field  Day  and  the 
inter-collegiate  Field  Day  are  very  popular.  The  expenses  are 
borne  by  the  athletic  association,  which  includes  in  its  member- 
ship nearly  all  the  students  and  faculty  and  many  outside  friends. 
Games  with  neighboring  towns  and  colleges  are  frequently 
played.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  healthful  interest  may 
continue,  and  that  Pomona  College  may  be  known  for  its  manly 
young  men  as  well  as  for  its  good  scholarship. 

REGISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Students  are  required  to  register  on  the  first  day  of  each 
term,  and  obtain  registration  cards  which,  when  signed  by  the 
book-keeper  and  the  instructors  of  the  classes  he  is  to  enter, 
must  be  returned  to  the  registrar  the  same  day.  Any  person 
who  does  not  register  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  can  do  so  only 
upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar. 

Students  are  required  to  maintain  regular  attendance  on  all 
college  appointments. 

REPORTS. 

A  record  of  the  scholarship  and  deportment  of  each  pupil  is 
kept,  and  a  report  of  the  students  in  the  preparatory  school  is 
sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The 
grade  of  scholarship  is  determined  by  the  daily  work  of  the 
class-room,  supplemented  by  freqnent  test  reviews  and  by  final 
examinations. 

The  aim  is  to  encourage  faithfulness  and  regularity  in  daily 
work,  rather  than  spasmodic  effort  to  meet  some  single  test. 

REGULATIONS. 

The  College  Senate,  elected  by  the  students  annually, 
co-operates  with  the  faculty  in  promoting  the  good  order  of  the 
school.  Resolutions  of  the  Senate  become  rules  of  the  institution 
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when  approved  by  the  faculty,  and  the  senate  is  the  medium  of 
communication  by  petition  between  the  body  of  students  and  the 
faculty. 

The  students  are  expected  to  be  loyal  to  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  institution.  Should  anyone  prove  disloyal,  or  fall 
below  grade  in  scholarship,  he  may  be  sent  home  without  waiting 
for  specific  charges  in  the  way  of  discipline. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  forbid 
card  playing  and  the  use  of  tobacco.  Any  student  finding  upon 
trial  that  he  cannot  give  up  these  indulgences,  will,  upon  such 
statement  to  the  faculty,  receive  an  honorable  dismission.  Those 
who  indulge  in  these  practices  wilfully  and  persistently  will  be 
dismissed  from  the  school. 

A  copy  of  the  special  rules  and  regulations  may  be  obtained 
from  the  registrar. 

WORSHIP. 

Devotional  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel  every  morning* 
All  students  are  required  to  be  present,  except  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  the  exercises  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian 
associations,  and  attendance  voluntary.  All  students  are  also 
required  to  attend  the  public  services  of  worship  on  Sunday 
morning  in  the  college  chapel,  unless  given  permission  to  attend 
regularly  the  services  of  some  other  church. 

ROOMS  AND  BOARD. 

Young  women  should  apply  to  the  dean  of  the  young 
women's  department  for  rooms.  During  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  correspondence  relating  to  rooms  and 
board  should  be  addressed  to  the  president.  Those  from  outside 
Claremont  are  expected  to  room  in  the  college  halls.  Plans  are 
now  under  consideration  for  the  erection  of  a  young  men's  dor- 
mitory. In  the  assigning  of  rooms  in  this  dormitory  preference 
will  be  given  to  young  men  of  limited  means.    The  price  of 
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rooms  varies  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  per  week,  according 
to  their  location,  appointments  and  the  number  of  occupants. 
Rooms  in  Sumner  Hall  vary  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a 
half  per  week.  Students  will  change  their  rooms  only  by  per- 
mission of  the  proper  officer.  Rooms  are  provided  with  window 
shades,  table,  common  chairs,  commode,  bureau,  bedstead  and 
mattress.  Students  should  bring  napkins,  towels  and  bedding, 
and  such  other  furnishings  as  they  may  desire. 

Board  may  be  had  at  the  college  dining  hall  for  $13  per 
month,  payable  each  half  term,  in  advance.  Upon  completion 
of  the  young  men's  dormitory  it  is  expected  that  board  will  be 
furnished  at  the  very  low  rate  of  $2  per  week,  as  during  the 
past  year. 


Tuition  bills  are  payable  each  term  in  advance;  board,  one 
half-term  in  advance;  room  rent,  one-half  term  in  advance. 

No  student  will  be  retained  in  the  school  or  given  an  honor- 
able dismissal  whose  bills  at  the  end  of  the  term  are  not  all  paid 
or  satisfactorily  arranged  for. 


EXPENSES. 


GENERAL. 


COLLEGIATE 


COURSE. 


COURSE. 


Tuition:   Fall  Term, 


Winter  Term 
Spring  Term 


$20  00 
20  00 


$15  00 
15  00 
15  00 


20  00 


Reading  Room  Fee,  per  term  

Board.  36  weeks  (  see  "  Rooms  and  Board  ")  

Room,  fuel  and  lights  (  see  "  Rooms  and  Board  "  ) 

Washing  

Text-books  

Incidentals  


1  00 


.$72  00  to  $108  00 
25  00  to     60  00 
10  00  to     25  00 
8  00  to     17  00 
5  00  to      15  00 


1  00 


Total 


$120  00  to  $225  00 


MUSIC. 


Piano,  voice,  harmony,  counterpoint,  composition,  private 

half-hour  lessons: 
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Fall  Term.    Winter  Term.    Spring  Term. 

Two  lessons  per  week   $24  00  $24  00  $24  00 

One  lesson  per  week    1200  1200  12  00 

History  and  aesthetics  of  music,  harmony,  counterpoint, 
composition,  ear-training  and  dictation,  rudiments  and  sight- 
reading  as  well  as  chorus  work  will  be  taught  in  classes  when- 
ever there  are  pupils  enough  in  any  one  branch  and  of  the  same 
grade  to  form  a  class.  The  rates  of  tuition  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  class. 

Diploma  fee,  college  or  preparatory  school  $5  00 

Pupils  will  not  be  received  for  less  than  a  college  term 
except  for  special  reasons.  Lessons  missed  by  the  teachers  will 
be  made  up;  lessons  missed  by  the  pupils  must  be  paid  for.  The 
only  exceptions  will  be  in  cases  of  protracted  illness,  when  the 
loss  will  be  shared  equally  with  the  pupil.  Pupils  are  expected 
to  pay  one-half  term  in  advance  and  the  remainder  in  the  middle 
of  the  term.  Bills  for  music  and  books  will  be  presented  near 
the  end  of  the  term. 

ART. 


Two  class  lessons  in  any  branch  and  perspective  lecture,  five  hours 

a  week,  per  term   $20  00 

One  class  lesson  in  any  branch,  two  hours  a  week,  per  term   10  00 

Illustrating  in  pencil  or  ink,  or  perspective  lecture,  one  hour  a  week, 

per  term   5  00 


The  charge  for  the  literary  portion  of  the  Musical-Literary 
and  the  Art -Literary  Courses  is  two-thirds  of  the  regular  college 
tuition. 

LABORATORY  FEES. 


Chemistry  1,  2  and  3  per  term  $5  00 

Physics  1  ,  2  and  3  "    3  00 

Biology,  per  term    3  00 

Chemistry,  preparatory  school   5  00 

Physics,  "  "    3  00 
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All  students  working  in  the  chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tories are  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  $5.00  as  guarantee 
against  damage  or  breakage. 

Checks  to  be  offered  in  payment  for  college  bills  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  The  Pomona  College,  while  those 
intended  for  the  individual  use  of  students  should  be  drawn  pay- 
able to  their  order. 

BEQUESTS  AND  LEGACIES. 

Pomona  College  is  a  corporation,  formed  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  California.  In  making  bequests  or 
legacies  the  testator  should  use  the  whole  corporation  name, 
which  is  "The  Pomona  College. " 


Degrees  ant>  lprisce. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1899. 

Bachelor  of  Arts: 

Martha  Ella  Allen  Claremont 

Lillian  Whitcomb  Bartlett  San  Buenaventura 

Romeo  Gould  Claremont 

Emma  Estella  Parker  Pasadena 

Mary  Moulton  Parker  Pasadena 

Josiah  Sibley  Los  Angeles 

Bachelor  of  Science: 

Walter  Scott  Dezendorf  Claremont 

Fred  Durfee  Fairchild  Claremont 

Clarence  Atwood  Jenks  Claremont 

Emil  Paulicek  Steffa  Pomona 

Frank  Marvin  Strobridge  San  Francisco 

Bachelor  of  Letters: 
Helen  Elizabeth  Clapp  Covina 

CERTIFICATES  CONFERRED  IN  1899 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

LITERARY  COURSE. 

Minnie  May  Horton  Ontario 

Ruth  Eleanor  Lamb  Highlands 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

Piano 

Alice  Maud  Baker  Nordhoff 

Maud  Merrill  Fay  San  Diego 

Martha  Mahala  Frost  San  Diego 

Lottie  Millicent  Humphries  Sierra  Madre 
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Voice 


Albert  Rae  Condit  

Katharine  Maria  Condit, 
Pearl  Harris  


.Claremont 
.Claremont 
San  Bernardino 


PRIZES  AWARDED  IN  1899. 


The  Dole  Prizes 


Roy  Hilton  Campbell. 
Herbert  Barton  King 


.Benicia 
West  Saticoy 


The  Philip  Jameson  Norton  Prize 
Not  awarded  in  1899. 

The  Latin  Prize 

Not  awarded  in  1899. 

The  Mathematical  Prize 
Llewellyn  Bixby  Los  Angeles 


Free  hand  Drawing  Prize 


Edmund  Morris  Pease 


Claremont 


HM>ree$e$  of  Hlumni. 


1894. 

Charlotte  Coffin  Barrows  Oakland 

David  Prescott  Barrows  San  Diego 

Eugene  Huntington  Benson  Santa  Clara 

Minnie  Borst  Los  Angeles 

Roger  Sherman  Day  New  Whatcom,  Wash. 

Charles  Hiram  Harwood  University,  Berkeley 

Guenevere  Beatrice  Metkiff.  University,  Berkeley 

Ernest  Almond  Owen  Pasadena 

Arthur  Maxson  Smith  University  of  Chicago 

George  Stedman  Sumner  Claremont 

Helen  Sumner  (  Mrs.  E.  H.  Benson  )  Santa  Clara 

1895. 

James  Turner  Allen  Berkelev 

Oliver  Harvey  Duvall  Claremont 

Aura  Frances  Gallup  Whittier 

Amelia  Sanborn  (Mrs. J.  T.  Allen  )  Berkeley 

Bertha  Sanborn  University,  Berkeley 

Arthur  Volney  Stoughton  Alton,  Wy. 

Grace  Webster  Palo  Alto 

1896. 

Arthur  McDonald  Dole......  Pomona 

Harlow  Tames  Phelps  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Avery  Turner  Searle  Los  Angeles 

William  Townsend  Sterling  Los  Angeles 

Lucius  Moody  Tolman  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  Henshaw  Ward  Nordhoff 

1897. 

Silas  Johnson  Brimhall  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.fred  Larue  Davenport  {AnnT^^**11 

Jean  Loomis  ,  North  Pomona 

1898. 

Donald  Graham  Aplin  Johannesburg 

Thomas  Fairchild  Brownscombe  Riverside 

Gilbert  Nicholas  Brink  Oakland 

Edwin  Franklin  Hahn  Pasadena 

Edwin  Martyn  Harwood  Los  Angeles 

Frank  Haswell  Harwood  North  Ontario 

George  Ray  Horton  !  Los  Angeles 

Mary  Lizzie  Marden  Claremont 

Grace  Adams  McPherron  Los  Angeles 

Blanche  Arvilla  Tilton  Los  Angeles 

Elizabeth  Antoinette  Ward  Carpinteria 
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THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 


OF 


Pomona  Colleg 


1900-1901 


WITH  AN  OUTLINE  OF  COURSES,  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
ADMISSION    AND     GENERAL  INFORMATION 
FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  19011902 


CLAREMONT,  CALIFORNIA 


LOS  ANGELES 
Hand  &  Hand,  Printers 
1901 


Galenbar 


1901 


1902 


MTWTFS  SMTWTFS 


JANUARY 
  1  2  3  4  5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

27  28  29  30  31   

FEBRUARY 

  1  2 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28   

riARCH  1  2 
3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31   

APRIL 

...  1  2  3  4  5  6 

7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30   

HAY 

  12  3  4 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31  ... 

JUNE  1 
2  3  4  5  6  7  8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  


JULY 

...  1  2  3  4  5  6 

7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31   

AUGUST 

  12  3 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

SEPTE/IBER 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

8  9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30   

OCTOBER 

  1  2  3  4  5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31   

NOVEriBER 

  1  2 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

DECEMBER 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  31   


SMTWTFS 

JANUARY 

  12  3  4 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30  31  ... 
FEBRUARY 

  1 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  ... 
MARCH 

  1 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31   

APRIL 
  1  2  3  4  5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

27  28  29  30   

MAY 

  12  3 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

JUNE 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  11  1?  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30   


SMTWTFS 

JULY 
  1  2  3  4  5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

27  28  29  30  31   

AUGUST 
  1  2 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31   

SEPTEMBER 
...   1  2  3  4  5  6 

7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  ,  

OCTOBER 

  12  3  4 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31  ... 

NOVEriBER 

  1 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  

DECEMBER 
...  1  2  3  4  5  6 
7  8  9  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31   


College  Calnt&ar. 


1901. 

September  24,  Tuesday,  Entrance  Examinations. 
September  25,  Wednesday,  Fall  Term  begins  at  10:30  a.  m. 
November  28  to  Dec.  2,  Thanksgiving  Recess. 
December  20,  Friday,  Fall  Term  ends  at  12  m. 

1902. 

January  2,  Thursday,  Winter  Term  begins  at  10:30  a.  m. 
January  30,  Thursday,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
February  22,  Saturday,  Holiday  (Washington's  Birthday). 
March  28,  Friday,  Winter  Term  ends  at  12  m. 
April  8,  Tuesday,  Spring  Term  begins  at  10:30  a.  m. 
May  30,  Wednesday,  Holiday  (Memorial  Day). 
June  22,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  11  a.  m. 

Annual  Address  before  the  Christian  Associations  of 
the  College  at  7  :30  p.  m. 
June  23,  Monday,  Dole  Prize  Debate  at  3  p.  m. 

Closing  Exercises  of  the  Senior  Preparatory  Class  at 
8  p.  m. 

June  24,  Tuesday,  Class  Day. 

Anniversary  of  the  School  of  Music  at  8  p.  m. 
June  25,  Wednesday,  Commencement  Exercises  at  10  a.  m. 

Annual  Dinner. 

June  24,  25,  Annual  Exhibit  of  the  School  of  Art  and  Design. 
June  24,  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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articles  of  Incorporation. 


First. — The  name  of  the  corporation  shall  be  ''The  Pomona 
College." 

Second. — The  purposes  for  which'  it  is  formed  are  to  estab- 
lish, maintain  and  conduct  a  college  and  seminary  for  learn- 
ing, with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  law  upon 
such  corporation.  The  college  shall  be  distinctively  christian, 
in  harmony  with  evangelical  churches,  but  non-sectarian,  and 
shall  be  open  to  students  of  both  sexes. 

Third. — The  location  of  the  college  shall  be  near  North 
Pomona,  San  Jose  Township,  Los  Angeles  County,  California, 
and  preparatory  or  academical  school  or  schools  may  be  located 
at  such  other  places  within  the  State  of  California  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Fourth. — The  number  of  its  trustees  shall  be  fifteen,  a 
majority  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  Congregational  churches: 
(Here  follow  the  names  of  the  first  board  of  trustees.) 

Fifth. — There  has  been  subscribed  the  following  property  to 
assist  in  founding  the  college  and  seminary:  (Here  follows  a 
list  of  property  and  donors.) 
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excellent  teachers,  Mr.  Andruss  studied  piano,  organ,  harmony 
and  counterpoint  with  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  widely 
known  as  a  musical  writer,  critic  and  teacher,  while  Mr.  William 
L.  Tomlins,  also  of  Chicago,  greatly  aided  him  in  the  cultivation 
and  training  of  the  voice.  He  was  thus  prepared  to  profit  during 
his  four  years  at  Beloit  under  the  personal  attention  of  so  cele- 
brated an  instructor  as  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen,  who  had  come  to  Beloit 
after  he  had  made  for  himself  a  wide  reputation  at  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Mr.  Andruss  still  further  availed  himself  of  the  instruction 
of  Mr.  Leopold  Godowsky,  whom  many  consider  one  of  the  finest 
artists  ever  before  the  American  public.  The  present  summer  Mr. 
Andruss  is  taking  lessons  in  voice  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sauvage,  of 
New  York,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  profession. 

It  was  said  of  him  at  Doane  College : 

"Great  interest  in  music  was  awakened  in  Crete  by  Mr.  An- 
druss' monthly  piano  recitals,  in  which  he  showed  himself  to  be 
not  only  a  player  of  fine  technic,  but  of  intellectual  strength,  ma- 
turity and  poetical  conception,  while  the  selections  played  showed 
a  broad  knowledge  of  musical  literature,  classic,  romantic  and 
modern.  Under  his  direction  the  music  department  multiplied 
rapidly,  requiring  repeated  additions  to  the  teaching  force.  He 
proved  successful  in  imparting  knowledge,  and  well  deserves  the 
success  attending  his  work.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
western  institution  gives  better  instruction  than  Doane  College." 

Mr.  Andruss  will  be  supported  by  competent  assistants. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Professor  William  Irving  An 
druss  assumes  the  directorship  oi 
the  musical  department  of  the  col- 
lege with  the  new  college  year  be- 
ginning Sept.  25,1901.  Mr.Andfuss 
comes  to  us  a  broadly  educated  mu- 
sician with  a  large  and  successful 
experience  in  teaching,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  building  up  here  a  con- 
servatory of  music  second  to  none 
on  the  Coast.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Beloit  College,  and  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  musical  department  of 
Doane  College,  at  Crete,  Neb.,  for 
four  years,  from  which  position  he 
brings  the  highest  testimonials  as 
to  his  fitness  for  the  work. 


After  his  earlier  instruction  by 


Historical  Sfectcb. 


In  1867  the  three  organized  Congregational  churches  of 
Southern  California  united  in  forming  the  Southern  California 
District  Association,  and  provided  in  their  constitution  for  a 
standing  committee  on  education.  This  committee  took  the 
first  action  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  in.  1882.  Five  years  after  this  action  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Southern  California,  made  up  of  twenty-one 
churches,  was  formed,  and  this  association  at  its  first  meeting 
also  appointed  a  committee  on  education,  and  included  in  its 
membership  the  committee  of  the  district  association. 

Several  propositions  for  a  college  site  were  presented  to  the 
association  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  education,  which 
was  instructed  and  empowered  to  determine  the  location  immedi- 
ately and  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  first  trustees.  The  re- 
sult was  The  Pomona  College,  incorporated  October  14,  1887, 
and  located  about  four  miles  north  of  Pomona  city. 

The  following  January  Rev.  C.  B.  Sumner,  the  secretary  of 
the  board,  was  appointed  financial  secretary,  assuming  the 
duties  in  April.  Plans  were  soon  secured  by  him  for  a  central 
building,  and  the  corner-stone  was  duly  laid.  The  first  term  of 
the  school  was  opened  in  September,  1888,  in  a  hired  house  at 
Pomona.  Before  the  close  of  this  term  Messrs.  G.  H.  Fullerton, 
E.  F.  Kingman  and  F.  A.  Miller  of  Riverside,  and  H.  A.  Pal- 
mer of  Pomona,  presented  to  the  college  a  hall  (afterwards 
named  Sumner  Hall),  together  with  a  number  of  lots,  at  Clare- 
mont,  which  thus  became  the  permanent  location  of  the  prepara- 
tory school ;  and  the  second  term  of  school  work  was  opened  in 
this  hall. 

The  first  president,  Rev.  Cyrus  G.  Baldwin,  was  elected  in 
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July,  1890.  In  April,  1892,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the 
original  college  site  and  to  bring  the  college  and  preparatory 
school  together  permanently  at  Claremont.  The  same  year 
Holmes  Hall  was  built. 

The  location  at  Claremont  is  felt  to  be  especially  happy  by 
reason  of  its  extensive  and  varied  outlook  over  valley  and 
mountain  ranges,  its  healthful  surroundings,  physical  and  moral, 
and  its  easy  access  from  all  directions.  It  is  situated  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  only  four  miles  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system  at  Pomona,  and  thirty-five 
miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  is  almost  wholly  a  college  com- 
munity. 

After  seven  years  of  hard  and  conscientious  work,  President 
Baldwin  resigned  his  office  in  July,  1897,  and  the  following 
January  Rev.  Frank  L.  Ferguson  accepted  the  presidency,  tak- 
ing up  the  work  the  next  April. 

The  Pearsons  Hall  of  Science  was  completed  in  January, 
1899,  the  Ren  wick  Gymnasium  in  March,  1900,  and  the  president's 
house  in  April,  1900. 

The  first  college  class  was  graduated  in  1894,  at  which  time 
the  total  number  of  college  students  was  forty-seven.  This 
number  has  steadily  increased  to  over  one  hundred  at  the  present 
time. 

The  college  as  a  corporation  consists  of  fifteen  trustees,  who 
constitute  the  board  of  control  and  management,  and  have  power 
to  elect  their  own  successors.  Through  the  president  they  issue 
an  annual  report,  showing  the  financial  condition  and  the  general 
progress  and  necessities  of  the  college.  While,  by  the  articles 
of  incorporation,  the  majority  of  the  board  must  be  Congrega- 
tionalists,  by  the  same  authority  it  is  specified  that  the  college 
shall  not  be  sectarian.  The  very  reason  for  its  being  is  expressed 
concisely  in  its  motto,  "Our  Tribute  to  Christian  Civilization. ,? 
Pomona  College  seeks  to  develop  physical  vigor,  intellectual  life, 
moral  sturdiness  and  Christian  principles.  Its  teachers  are  chosen, 
therefore,  with  reference  to  scholarship,  but  also  with  regard  to 
personal  influence  in  the  formation  of  character. 
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REGISTER. 


REGISTER  a 


JBoarfc  of  {trustees. 

REV.  FRANK  L.  FERGUSON,  President   Claremont 

REV.  WARREN  F.  DAY,  D.  D..  Vice-President  Los  Angeles 

REV.  C.  B.  SUMNER.  Secretary  ....Claremont 

NATHAN  W.  BLANCHARD    Santa  Paula 

GEORGE  W.  MARSTON    San  Diego 

REV.  EDWARD  P.  GOFF   Riverside 

REV.  JAMES  T.  FORD   Los  Angeles 

HENRY  K.  W.  BENT    Los  Angeles 

GEORGE  H.  BIXBY   .Long  Beach 

ALBERT  K.  SMILEY    Redlands 

REV.  LUCIEN  H.  FRARY,  D.  D  Pomona 

REV.  STEPHEN  A.  NORTON,  D.  D   San  Diego 

J.  ROSS  CLARK  Los  Angeles 

CHARLES  HARWOOD   North  Ontario 

REV.  GEORGE  C.  ADAMS,  D.  D   San  Francisco 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


FRANK  L.  FERGUSON.  Chairman.  C.  B.  SUMNER,  Secretary. 
CHARLES  HARWOOD,  LUCIEN  H.  FRARY, 

'     WARREN  F.  DAY. 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

GEORGE  W.  MARSTON.  NATHAN  W.  BLANCHARD. 

CHARLES  HARWOOD. 


TREASURER. 

ALLEN  P.  NICHOLS   


Pomona 
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faculty. 

Fraxk  LaDu  Ferguson,  B.  D., 

President. 
*i898. 

Edwin  Clarence  Norton,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

1888. 

Frank  Parkhurst  Brackett,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
1888. 

Phebe  Estelle  Spalding,  M.  L., 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 
1889. 

Daniel  Herbert  Colcord,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
1890. 

J  Arthur  Dart  Bissell,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
1892. 

George  Gale  Hitchcock,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
1892. 

Albert  John  Cook,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Instructor  in  Geology. 
1894. 

George  Stedman  Sumner,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  History. 
1897. 

*  Date  of  appointment. 
^Absent  on  leave  1900-1901. 
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\l.\u\   I'j.i/.Aiii: in  Ai, i.k.n,  l>.  A., 
OMNI  of  the  Young  Women's  Department  and  Instructor  in  Latin  and 

Greek. 

Frank  Anson  Bissell,  AT.  A., 

Instructor  in  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy. 
1899. 

Frances  Agnes  I).\ku, 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  English. 
1 900. 

Helen  Beardslky,  P>.  A., 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 
1900. 

Walter  Robert  Shaw,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  in  Biology. 
1900. 


Scbool  of  Music. 


Dwight  Chapman  Rice, 

Director  and  Instructor  in  Piano-Playing,  Harmony,  History  and  Aesthet- 
ics of  Music. 
1898. 

Mrs.  Evangeline  White  Hardox, 

Instructor  in  Voice  Culture. 
1895. 

Paul  Jennison, 

Instructor  in  Violin  Playing. 
1899. 


Scbool  ot  Brt  ano  Design. 


*Mrs.  Gardex-Macleod, 

Principal. 
1893. 

Alfred  Champ, 

Instructor. 
1900. 


*Absent  on  leave,  1900-1901. 
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Xibrar^. 

Frank  Anson  Bissell,  M.  A., 

Acting  Librarian. 
1900. 


©fficers  of  tbe  faculty 

Edwin  Clarence  Norton  Registrar 

Daniel  Herbert  Colcord  Secretary 

Albert  John  Cook  Curator  of  the  Museum 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Athletics. — Professors  Sumner,  Norton  and  Miss  Barr. 
Catalogue. — Professors  Brackett,  Sumner  and  Miss  Beardsley. 
Classification — Professors  Norton,  Brackett,  Colcord. 
Discipline. — President  Ferguson,  Professor  Cook  and  Miss 
Allen. 

Library. — Mr.  Bissell  and  Professors  Brackett,  Colcord,  Spal- 
ding and  Sumner. 

Student  Aid  and  Labor. — President  Ferguson,  Professors  Cook 
and  Norton. 

Members  of  tbe  College  Senate. 


FROM  THE  SENIOR  CLASS. 

Llewellyn  Bixby.  Anna  Jane  Kelso. 

Willis  Wishard  McLean.  Alice  Maria  Parker. 

Arthur  Thomas  Stewart.  Ruby  Irene  Warner. 

FROM  THE  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Roy  Hilton  Campbell.  Mary  Merrill. 

Edward  Snetting  Moles.  Minnie  Wharton. 

FROM  THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

George  Stevens  Hinckley.  Edith  Barrett  Parker. 

FROM  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

James  Downer  Culbertson.      Mary  Elizabeth  Burleigh. 


REGISTER 


Stut>cnts. 


TCestdent  Graouatc. 


L  Hian  Whitcomb  Bartlett  Claremont 

Senior  Class. 

Dorsey  Frank  Baker  Nordhoff 

Florence  May  Baldwin  Claremont 

William  Norton  Beach  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Llewellyn  Bixby  Los  Angeles 

Charles  Luther  Boynton  Los  Angeles 

Lee  Holt  Cone  Santa  Ana 

Royal  Wright  Day  Los  Angeles 

Ellen  Isabel  Decker  Pomona 

James  Henry  Fairchild  Riverside 

Arthur  Leopold  Temple  Gould  Pasadena 

Thomas  Charles  Gould  Pasadena 

Anne  Esther  Jencks   Claremont 

Anna  Jane  Hall  Kelso  Inglewood 

Edward  Brainerd  Lester  Lemon  Grove 

Arthur  James  McFadden  Santa  Ana 

Willis  Wishard  McLean  Carpinteria 

Martha  Edith  Moles  Claremont 

Alice  Maria  Parker  San  Diego 

Flora  Anna  Sanborn  Pomona 

Gertrude  Almira  Smith  Pasadena 

Hope  Braithwaite  Smith  Fremontville 

Lillian  Avis  Smith  Claremont 

Arthur  Thomas  Stewart  Los  Angeles 

Harry  Martyn  Voorhees  Claremont 

Ruby  Irene  Warner  Riverside 

Seaborn  Emsley  Lee  Wharton  Tulare 
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junior  Class. 


Roy  Hilton  Campbell  Benicia 

Charles  Homer  Gowan  Lordsburg 

Jessie  May  Greyson  Claremont 

Herbert  Barton  King  Claremont 

Merritt  Warren  Ludden  Pomona 

Mary  Merrill  Oroville 

Jessie  Belle  Mills  Claremont 

Edward  Snetting  Moles  Claremont 

Wilfred  Terry  Reynolds  Los  Angeles 

Richard  Venhuizen  Los  Angeles 

Minnie  Wharton  Tulare 

Lucy  Elizabeth  Wolcott   Moreno 


Sopbomore  Glass. 


Edwin  Thomas  Brink  Pomona 

Arthur  Merrill  Cleghorn  Pasadena 

Raymond  Safford  Daniels  Nordhoff 

Flora  Agnes  Gamble  Tulare 

George  Stevens  Hinckley  Redlands 

Elizabeth  Leona  Lodge  Redlands 

Thomas  Lord  Lorbeer  Pomona 

Alice  Palmer  Marston  Pasadena 

Edith  Barrett  Parker  Pasadena 

Nina  Ellen  Rice  Los  Angeles 

Almon  Richardson  San  Diego 

Robert  Day  Williams  Redlands 

Sarah  Agnes  Wolcott  Moreno 


jfresbman  Class. 

Earl  Barnard  Adams  Pomona 

Bertha  Almy  Mentone 

Mary  Louisa  Armstrong  Pomona 

Lucy  Avery  Atwater  Riverside 

Sarah  Pearl  Bixby  Lordsburg 

Morrill  Graves  Boynton  Los  Angeles 

Mary  Elizabeth  Burleigh  Highland 

Olive  Margaret  Clogston  Hemet 

Ada  May  Coy  Highland 

James  Downer  Culbertson  San  Bernardino 

Winston  M.  C.  Dickson  Porter's  Springs,  Tex. 
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Bertha  Mabel  Lldredge  Claremont 

Robert  h'oim tain  Banning 

W.  Frank  ( ireenleaf  Santa  Ana 

Ida  Barrett  Hull   Pasadena 

George  Hume  Pomona 

William  Leavens  Jencks  Claremont 

John  Whitten  Kellogg  Chino 

Walter  Joseph  Kellogg  Chino 

Jennie  Blanche  Mayes  San  Diego 

Edward  Redington  Milliken  Pasadena 

Carl  Vincent  Newman  Chino 

Ralph  Noble  Ontario 

Fred  Weston  Obarr  Santa  Ana 

Edmund  Morris  Pease,  Jr   Claremont 

Frank  G.  Reid  Banning 

Charles  Howard  Ross  Pomona 

Margaret  Isabel  Smith  San  Dimas 

Agnes  Taylor  Ontario 

Katharine  Bird  Twinting  Pasadena 

Vernon  Henry  Wolcott  Moreno  ' 


StuOents  ipitrsutnci  a  Special  Course. 


Mary  E.  Birdsall  Corona 

Elizabeth  Rice  Campbell  Claremont 

Marian  Elsie  Craig  Pasadena 

Alvin  Guy  Eads  Claremont 

John  Turberville  Gordon,  Jr   Azusa 

Oliver  Harwood  Santa  Paula 

Marshall  Lee  Martin  Pomona 

Lillie  Catharine  Monroe  Monrovia 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Pease  Claremont 

Xarissa  Ish  Rice  Nordhoff 

Marjorie  Fleming  Sprague  Los  Angeles 

Mary  Lydia  Stone  Pasadena 

Roy  Eccles  Thomas  Phcenix,  Ariz. 

Florence  Ewell  Wharton  Tulare 

Lillian  EvaWhiton  Pasadena 

Leonard  Withington  Escondido 

Nancy  Helen  Zercher  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
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preparatory  Scbool. 

Senior  Glass. 

Ernest  Fairman  Bent  .  . . 

Susie  Edna  Cline  

Thomas  Giffen  

Peter  Samuel  Haury  

Florence  Adele  Huehn. .  . 

Earnest  Johnstone  

Maude  Pearl  McComas  . . 

Paul  Willard  Norton  

Mabel  Terry  Roof  

Fong  Sec  

Laurence  Ward  Voorhees 
Ralph  Hubert  Zercher  

Senior^/HMoole  Class. 

Emma  Adelia  Banta  

Stacy  Wendell  Clapp. . . . 
John  Maxwell  Ferguson. 

Vinnie  Giffen  

Ralph  Edward  Haines  . . . 

Selina  Kinney  

Benjamin  E.  Mitchell. . . . 
Charles  Marian  Parmalee 
Francis  Sturtevant  Pease 
Alfred  Cummings  Reed. . 
Lily  Luella  Thompson. . . 
James  Barrows  Vaile. . . . 
William  Landon  Wharton 

3umor=/llMoMe  Class. 


Benjamin  Arnold  Buker  San  Diego 

Morris  Atwell  Cadwalader  Los  Angeles 

Edith  Day  De  Luz 

Edna  Irene  Eads  Claremont 

Clyde  Morton  Frisbie  Redding 

Fannie  Norwood  Hendricks  Claremont 

Edith  Nora  Humphries  Sierra  Madre 


. Pasadena 
.North  Ontario 
.North  Ontario 
,  Ioamosa 
North  Ontario 
San  Dimas 
,  Pomona 
San  Diego 
,  Pomona 

.  Sen  Ning,  China 
Claremont 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


Claremont 
Covina 
Claremont 
North  Ontario 
Chula  Vista 
Claremont 
Chula  Vista 
Los  Angeles 
Claremont 
Pomona 
Etiwanda 
Claremont 
Tulare 


REGIS  TER 


"I 


Bertha  Lathrop  Villa  Park 

John  Vincent  Maile  Los  Angeles 

William  Emile  Moody  Claremont 

Frederick  Belcher  Palmer  '.North  Pomona 

Basil  Prescott  San  Diego 

Wallace  Robinson  Coronado 

Helen  Salisbury  Los  Angeles 

Philip  Edward  Smith  Fremontville 

Frank  Carter  Squire  Claremont 

Harold  Thomas  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Charles  Greene  Wharton  Tulare 


Junior  Class. 

Grace  Louisa  Butler    Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Lucius  Jerome  Carpenter  San  Bernardino 

Mabelle  Elizabeth  Crawford  Ontario 

Eula  Elizabeth  Eads  Claremont 

Frank  Pomeroy  Ferguson  Claremont  • 

Marie  Ellen  Hagins  Chicago,  111. 

Lois  Halbert  Portersville 

Clara  Cary  Henrich  Fort  Grant,  Ariz. 

Jesse  Winegar  Hough  Claremont 

James  Dickson  Johnson  Claremont 

Florence  Ethel  Main  Corona 

Grace  Etta  Main  Corona 

Ethel  McComas  Pomona 

Clyde  Rothwell  Moody  Claremont 

Maud  Hardwicke  Moody  Claremont 

Elizabeth  Motsinger  Cucamonga 

Katharine  Rice  Norton  Claremont 

Ora  Grant  Osborne   Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Eleanor  Reed  Claremont 

Bertha  Amy  Rice.  Claremont 

Edna  Lee  Roof  Claremont 

Laura  Echo  Seward  Claremont 

Thomas  Henry  Steere  Los  Angeles 

Roy  Herbert  Thacker  Lordsburg 

Frederic  Thomas  Vaile  Claremont 

Elizabeth  Maude  Wiegand  El  Monte 
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Students  pursuing  a  Special  Course. 


Carl  Dederer  Adams  North  Ontario 

Laura  Genevieve  Blakeslee   North  Ontario 

Theodore  Royer  Cadwalader  Los  Angeles 

Cosette  Dorland  Los  Angeles 

Hubert  Lionel  Edwards  Santa  Barbara 

Hattie  Abbott  Freeman  Ontario 

Wallace  Fryer   Pomona 

Hugh  Simons  Gibson  Los  Angeles 

Lucretia  Garfield  Hagins  Chicago,  III. 

Ida  Edna  Hahn  Pasadena 

Olive  Hyde  San  Francisco 

Albert  Moore  Johnson  . .   Claremont 

Almina  Edith  Kelso  lnglewood 

Joshua  Barnes  Lape   San  Bernardino 

Fay  Maxson  El  Monte 

Juanita  Nicholson  .Orange 

Charlotte  Cook  Pardee  Saticoy 

Ridgeley  Ceylon  Powers  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Ethel  Maud  Reed  Claremont 

William  Goodwin  Renwick  Claremont 

Almond  Bartlett  Ross  Pomona 

Laurence  Hartwell  Waterhouse  Pasadena 

Edna  Mae  Wilder  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Nettie  Finetta  Wollenberg.  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Hu  Peng  Ying  Pao-Shan,  China 

Chang  Tsung  Yuen  Kwei-An,  China 
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School  of  flDuetc. 

Ethel  Aplin  East  Highland 

Dorothy  Deane  Arbogast  Akron,  Ohio 

George  Wendel  Brackenridge  Ontario 

Benjamin  Arnold  Buker  San  Diego 

Grace  Louise  Butler  Phuenix,  Ariz. 

Jerome  Carpenter  San  Bernardino 

May  Campbell  Claremont 

Elizabeth  Rice  Campbell  Claremont 

Clara  Belle  Dills  Pomona 

Margaret  Christine  Dills   Pomona 

Cosette  Dorland  Los  Angeles 

Bertha  Mabel  Eldredge  Claremont 

Bertha  Evans  Colton 

Katharine  Post  Ferris.   Claremont 

Oscar  Cowles  Ferris  Claremont 

Lulu  May  Firey  Pomona 

C.  W.  Foote   San  Bernardino 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Foote  San  Bernardino 

Frances  Foote   San  Bernardino 

Albertine  Fox  Colton 

Mrs.  Henry  Fisher  Redlands 

Mrs.  John  Henry  Fisher  Redlands 

Harriet  Abbott  Freeman  Ontario 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Ferguson  Claremont 

Frances  Fulkerson  Claremont 

E.  A.  K.  Hackett  Pomona 

Mrs.  E.  A.  K.  Hackett  Pomona 

Martha  Hackett  Pomona 

Helen  Hackett  Pomona 

Lucretia  Garfield  Hagins  Chicago,  III. 

Marie  Hagins  .Chicago,  HI. 

Lois  Halbert  Portersville 

Clara  Cary  Henrich  Fort  Grant,  Ariz. 

Albert  Murray  Hewitt  Redlands 

Florence  Adele  Huehn  Ontario 

Mabel  Hunt  Glendale 

Grace  Huntley  Pasadena 

Olive  Hyde  San  Francisco 

Albert  Moore  Johnson  Claremont 

Mary  Kline  Ontario 
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Bertha  Lathrop  Villa  Park 

Hazel  Lathrop  Pomona 

Charles  A.  Lathrop  Pomona 

Elizabeth  Lee  Pomona 

Grace  Etta  Main  Corona 

Elsa  Mattern  Claremont 

Fay  Maxson    El  Monte 

Olive  Victoria  Maxson  El  Monte 

Jessie  Belle  Mills  Claremont 

Mrs.  James  Mills  Pomona 

Lillian  Catharine  Monroe  Monrovia 

Elizabeth  Motsinger  Cucamonga 

Fred  Moore  San  Bernardino 

Juanita  Nicholson  Orange 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Nichols  Pomona 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Nichols  Pomona 

Ora  Grant  Osborne  Phcenix,  Ariz. 

Josephine  Palmer  San  Bernardino 

Mabel  Patty  Redlands 

Mrs.  Lee  Pitzer  Pomona 

William  Goodwin  Renwick  Claremont 

Xarissa  Ish  Rice  Nordhoff 

Bertha  Amy  Rice    Claremont 

Bell  Thompson  Ritchie  Colton 

Mrs.  Eva  Godley  Rolfe  Los  Angeles 

Katharine  Sanborn  Redlands 

Helen  Salisbury  Los  Angeles 

Georgia  Gladys  Seaver  Pomona 

Marjorie  Fleming  Sprague  Los  Angeles 

Edna  Earl  Spring  Colton 

Julia  Steffa  Pomona 

Ethel  May  Steffa  Pomona 

May  Lydia  Stone  Kennebunkport,  Me. 

Laurence  Ward  Voorhees  Claremont 

Nettie  Finetta  Wollenberg  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Mary  Weller  Pomona 

Florence  Ewell  Wharton  Tulare 

Edna  Mae  Wilder  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Wilcox  Colton 

Lucy  Elizabeth  Wolcott  v  Moreno 

Mrs.  Helen  Zercher  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Ralph  Zercher  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
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School  of  Hrt  ant>  Bceton. 


Lucy  Avery  Atwater  Riverside 

Lucretia  Brackett  Claremont 

Xarissa  Ish  Rice  Nordhoff 

Georgia  Gladys  Seaver  Pomona 

Florence  Ewell  Wharton  Tulare 

perspective  an&  jfteebanD  Drawing. 

Amma  Adelia  Banta  Claremont 

Ernest  Fairman  Bent  Pasadena 

Stacy  Wendell  Clapp  Covina 

John  Maxwell  Ferguson  Claremont 

Vinnie  Giffen  North  Ontario 

Charles  Marian  Parmalee  Los  Angeles 

Francis  Sturtevant  Pease  Claremont 

Alfred  Cummines  Reed  Pomona 

Mabel  Terry  Roof  Claremont 

Lily  Luella  Thompson  Etiwanda 

James  Barrows  Vaile  Claremont 

William  Landon  Wharton  Tulare 


Summary  of  Stu&ente. 

College   100 

Resident  graduates   i 

Seniors   26 

Juniors  '   12 

Sophomores   13 

Freshmen   31 

Specials   17 

Preparatory  School   05 

Seniors   12 

Senior-Middles   13 

Junior-Middles   18 

Juniors   26 

Specials   26 

School  of  Music   82 

School  of  Art  and  Design   17 

Total   294 

Names  entered  more  than  once   49 

Total  number  of  students   245 
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COLLEGE. 


Courses  of  Stutu). 


The  college  offers  three  courses  of  study  of  four  years  each, 
leading-  to  the  Bachelors'  degrees. 

I.  The  Classical  course,  which  requires  study  in  both  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

II.  The  Literary  course,  which  substitutes  a  modern  lan- 
guage for  Greek,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  is  given  to  those  students 
of  the  Literary  course  who  substitute  a  requisite  amount,  of  work 
in  the  departments  of  music  or  art  for  one  regular  study  through- 
out the  course. 

III.  The  Scientific  course,  which  requires  modern  language 
and  science,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
This  course  has  two  branches,  one  of  which  emphasizes  the  exact 
sciences,  the  other,  the  biological. 

Each  of  these  courses  consists  of  required  and  elective  studies 
in  language  and  literature,  philosophy,  economics,  history,  mathe- 
matics and  science. 

All  students  in  regular  course  are  required  to  take  at  least 
sixteen  hours  of  recitation  work  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

All  students  are  earnestly  advised  to  take  one  of  the  regular 
courses.  Students  of  sufficient  maturity  may,  however,  take  spe-* 
cial  courses  not  leading  to  a  degree. 
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•Requirements  for  a&miesion. 


©eneral  "Requirements. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  furnish  satisfactory  testimo- 
nials of  good  moral  character. 

Certificates  of  honorable  dismission  will  be  required  of  stu- 
dents from  other  institutions. 

Students  from  accredited  schools  will  be  admitted  without 
examination.  All  others  are  expected  to  take  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  term.  The 
list  of  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  California  is  ac- 
cepted. 

Subjects  IRequireo  for  Somission  to  tbe  ffresbman  Class. 


IN  ALL  COURSES. 

1.  Latin:*  Caesar,  Commentaries  (Books  I-IV)  ;  Vergil,  six  books 
of  the  Aeneid  and  Latin  prosody;  Latin  grammar;  Latin  compostion  ;  sight 
reading. 

2.  Mathematics  :  Elements  of  Algebra,  with  special  attention  to 
factoring  and  solution  of  equations,  through  surds,  quadratic  equations, 
and  the  solution  of  problems  involving  two  unknown  quantities,  and  in- 
cluding also  ratio  and  proportion.  Fisher  and  Schwatt's  School  Algebra 
or  equivalent.) 

Plane  Geometry,  with  original  exercises  and  problems  in  mensura- 
tion.   (Wentworth  or  Beman  and  Smith's  Plane  Geometry,  or  equivalent.) 

3.  English  :  The  requirements  are  of  three  kinds  :  First,  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  books  read  and  of  the  lives  of  the 
authors;  second,  an  acquaintance  with  their  rhetorical  form  and  structure; 
third,  the  ability  to  express  one's  knowledge  with  accuracy  and  clearness. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  selected,  those  marked  A  for  read- 
ing, those  marked  B  for  more  careful  study. 


*Satisfactory  equ  ivalents  will  be  accepted. 
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For  the  classes  entering  in  njoi  and  K)0_>:  A.  Shakespeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII  and  XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Cole- 
ridge's Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans; 
Tennyson's  Princess;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Lannfal ;  George  Eliot's  Silas 
Marner. 

B.  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comns,  L'Allegro,  and 
II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation;  Macanlay's  Essays  on  Mil- 
ton and  Addison. 

For  the  classes  entering  in  1003  and  1904:  A.  Shakespeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice  and  Julius  Caesar  ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The 
Spectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns ;  Tennyson's  Princess ;  Low- 
ell's Vision  of  Sir  Launfalj^  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

B.  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L'Allegro,  and 
U  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's 
Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

4.  History  :  Ancient  History  to  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne, 
with  special  reference  to  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  United  States 
History  and  civics. 

5.  Physics  :  An  elementary  knowledge  of  dynamics,  sound,  heat, 
light  and  electricity. 

6.  Modern  Language  :*  One  year  of  French  or  German ;  elements  of 
grammar,  ability  to  write  at  dictation  and  to  translate  from  English ;  read- 
ing of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  text. 

ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  CLASSICAL 

COURSE. 

1.  Greek:  Xenophon,  four  books  of  the  Anabasis;  Homer,  three 
books  of  the  Iliad  with  prosody;  Greek  grammar;  Greek  composition; 
ability  to  read  easy  Greek  at  sight. 

2.  Latin  :  Seven  orations  of  Cicero,  including  those  against  Catiline 
and  for  the  Poet  Archias;  six,  if  the  Manilian  Law  is  included. 

Those  who  wish  to  elect  mathematics,  physics  or  astronomy,  should 
present  also  Mathematics  II,  described  later. 

ADDITIONAL  REQUREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  LITERARY 

COURSE. 

1.    Latin:    As  in  the  Classical  Course. 

*A  special  course  will  be  arranged  for  students  entering  without  mod- 
ern language,  but  presenting  an  equivalent  amount  of  other  work. 
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2.  Modern-  Language:  Additional  work  in  French  or  German 
amounting  to  at  least  four  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

3.  History  :    One  year  of  Mediaeval,  Modern  and  English  History. 

4.  English  :    One  year  of  additional  work  in  English  or  American 

Literature. 

Those  who  wish  to  elect  mathematics,  physics  or  astronomy,  should 
present  also  Mathematics  II,  described  later. 

ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  SCIENTIFIC 

COURSE. 

1.  Modern  Language:    As  in  the  Literary  Course. 

2.  Chemistry  :    Elementary,  one  year. 

3.  Biology  :    Work  in  elementary  biology,  one  year. 

4.  Mathematics  II :  Solid  Geometry,  with  original  exercises  and 
problems.    Trigonometry,  elementary  course  in  plane  trigonometry. 


Departments  of  inetruction. 

1.  Lysias :  Selected  orations  (Morgan's).  Study  of  Ma- 
haffy's  Old  Greek  Life.  Required  in  the  Classical  course;  Fresh- 
man year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Xenophon  :  Memorabilia  (Winan's).  Study  of  life  and 
times  of  Socrates ;  essays.  Required  in  the  Classical  course ; 
Freshman  year.   Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Plato :  Apology  and  Crito ;  essays.  Required  in  the 
Classical  course;  Freshman  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

4.  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles:  Prometheus  Bound  (Weck- 
lein's)  and  Oedipus  the  King  (White's).  Translations  of  sev- 
eral additional  tragedies  read  in  class ;  study  of  Haigh's  Greek 
Theater;  essays.  Elective  in  the  Classical  course;  Sophomoie 
year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

5.  Demosthenes:  Oration  on  the  Crown  (D'Ooge's). 
Jebb's  Greek  Literature.  Elective  in  the  Classical  course ;  Sopho- 
more year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

6.  Thucydides :  Book  VII  (Smith's).  Studies  of  Athe- 
nian Statesmen.  Elective  in  the  Classical  course ;  Sophomore 
year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

J.  Hellenistic  Greek :  One  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  and 
one  of  the  Gospels ;  informal  lectures  on  ancient  manuscripts 
and  the  elements  of  textual  criticism.  Elective  in  the  Classical 
course;  Junior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

8.  Plato:  Phaedo  (Wagner's).  Study  of  the  development 
of  Greek  philosophy.  Elective  in  the  Classical  course ;  Junior 
year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

9.  Homer :    Iliad.    Rapid  reading  of  several  books ;  the 
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Homeric  question.  Elective  in  the  Classical  course;  Junior 
year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

10.  Euripides  and  Aristophanes:  One  play  from  each; 
study  of  other  plays  assigned  to  individuals.  Elective  in  the 
Classical  course  ;  Senior  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

Xattn. 

1.  Livy:  Book  XXI.  Sight  reading.  Latin  composition, 
collateral  reading.    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Cicero:  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Sight  read- 
ing; De  Officii s ;  Latin  composition.    Second  term,  four  hoars. 

3.  Horace :  Odes  and  Carmen  Saeculare,  with  Horatian 
Meters.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

1,  2  and  3  are  required  in  the  Classical  and  Literary  courses,  Fresh- 
man year.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  are  elective  in  the  Classical  and  Literary 
courses  of  Sophomore  and  Junior  years. 

4.  Tacitus:  Agricola  and  Germania.  First  term,  four 
hours.     (Not  given  in  1901-2.) 

5.  Plautus :  Trinummus  Captivi ;  Terence :  Adelphoe. 
Second  term,  four  hours.    (Not  given  in  1901-2.) 

6.  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Lucan. 
Selections.    Third  term,  four  hours.     (Not  given  in  1901-2.) 

7.  Pliny :  Letters  ;  Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Topics  in  Latin  literature.   First  term,  four  hours. 

8.  Christian  Latin  Poetry:  Seneca,  Selections.  Topics  in 
Latin  literature  of  the  Silver  Age.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

9.  Roman  Satire  :  Selections  from  Persius,  Martial,  Juvenal 
and  others.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

10.  Tertullian  or  Justinian.  Elective  in  the  Classical  and 
Literary  courses.    Senior  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

JEnfllisb  Xttevature  anD  Xanauacie. 

1.  Practical  Rhetoric:  Study  of  elements  of  style  with 
training  in  composition  and  analysis.  Required  in  all  courses; 
Freshman  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  American  Literature :  Study  of  principal  prose  writers 
and  poets.  Required  in  all  courses ;  Freshman  year.  Second 
term,  four  hours. 
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Courses  %\  to  5  in  lieneral  Literal  tire  comprise  a  study  through  trans- 
lation of  the  masterpieces  of  oriental  and  classical  literature. 

3.  Hindu,  Chinese  and  Italian  Literatures:  Elective  in  all 
courses;  Sophomore  year.    l:irsi  term,  four  hours. 

4.  Hebrew  Literature:    See  Biblical  Literature  course  2. 

5.  Greek  Literature:  Epics  and  drama.  Elective  in  all 
courses:  Sophomore  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

6.  English  Literature:  Eighteenth  century.  Elective  in  all 
courses;  Junior  and  Senior  years.  First  term,  four  hours.  (Not 
given  in  1901-1902.) 

7.  English  Literature :  Wordsworth  to  Arnold.  Elec- 
tive in  all  courses ;  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Second  term,  four 
hours.    (Not  given  in  1901-1902.) 

8.  English  Literature:  Spenser,  Milton  and  early  English 
dramatists.  Elective  in  all  courses ;  Junior  and  Senior  years. 
First  term,  four  hours. 

9.  Shakespeare :  Interpretative  reading  of  selected  plays. 
Elective  in  all  courses  ;  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Third  term, 
four  hours. 

10.  Early  English :  Brief  study  of  old  English  ;  study  of 
selected  tales  from  Chaucer.  Elective  in  all  courses ;  Junior  and 
Senior  years.    Third  term,  four  hours.  (Not  given  in  1901-1902.) 

Courses  6,  7,  10  alternate  with  8,  9,  and  History  of  Art. 

Ibistorg  of  art. 

Prief  study  of  oriental  and  classical  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture ;  more  extended  study  of  the  Renaissance  period.  Elective 
in  all  courses  ;  Junior  and  Senior  years.   Second  term,  four  hours. 

IRbetoricals. 

Orations  and  essays  are  required  throughout  the  entire 
course,  either  as  a  class  or  public  exercise. 

/Ifcooern  Xanauacie. 

In  both  German  and  French  the  student  is  stimulated  to 
think  from  the  outset  in  the  language  studied.  To  this  end  the 
work  of  the  class-room  is  conducted  conversationally,  while 
thorough  drill  is  given  in  grammar  and  composition. 
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Either  courses  4,  5  and  6,  or  courses  10,  11  and  12  will  be  given  dur- 
ing the  }rear  1901-1902. 

GERMAN. 

Freshmen  who  begin  German  are  obliged  at  present  to  take 
the  elementary  course  in  the  preparatory  Junior-Middle  year ; 
they  are  expected  to  do  extra  work  and  prepare  in  a  year  for 
course  1  of  the  college. 

1.  Prose  Narrative  and  Drama.  Reading  of  Novelletten 
Bibliothek  (Bernhardt)  and  Freytag's  Journalisten  (Toy)  ;  gram- 
matical analysis  and  composition  (Bernhardt)  ;  essays  on  as- 
signed topics ;  sight  reading.  Required  of  those  in  the  Scientific 
and  Literary  courses  who  have  had  the  preparatory  work  or  its 
equivalent ;  Freshman  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Classic  Poetry.  Reading  of  Schiller's  Lied  von  der 
Glocke  (Otis)  and  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  (Hewett)  ; 
grammar,  etc.,  as  in  course  1.  Required  of  those  in  the  Scienti- 
fic and  Literary  courses  who  have  had  course  1.  Second  term, 
four  hours. 

3.  Classic  Drama.  Reading  of  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart 
(Rhoades)  and  Goethe's  Iphigenie  (Rhoades)  ;  grammar,  etc.,  as 
in  1.  Required  as  above;  Freshman  year.  Third  term,  four 
hours. 

4.  Lessing.  Reading  of  selections  from  Laokoon,  one 
prose  drama,  and  Nathan  (Primer)  ;  advanced  grammar  and 
composition  (Jagemann),  sight  reading;  study  of  Lessing^s  life 
and  influence.  Elective  for  those  who  have  had  courses  1,  2,  3, 
or  the  equivalent ;  Junior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

5.  Goethe.  Reading  of  Faust,  part  1  (Thomas),  and  selec- 
tions from  his  prose  works ;  study  of  his  life  and  work,  place  in 
literature,  relation  to  Schiller ;  grammar  and  composition  as  above 
continued.  Elective  for  those  who  have  had  course  4;  Junior 
year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

6.  Scientific  German.  Based  on  Hodges'  course  and 
Brandt  and  Day's  Reader,  including  reference  to  works  of  scien- 
tific writers  on  various  subjects.  Elective  for  those  who  have 
had  course  5  ;  Junior  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 
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FRENCH. 

7.  Elementary  Course.  Based  on  Fontaine's  Lectures  et 
Conversations,  with  composition.  Required  in  all  courses;  Soph- 
omore year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

8.  Prose  Narrative.  Super's  Reader,  and  Sand's  La  Mare 
au  Diablo;  grammatical  analysis  and  composition  (Grandgent). 
Required  as  above.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

9.  Modern  Prose  Drama.  Reading  of  Sandeau  and  Au- 
gier's  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  (Wells)  and  Pailleron's  Le 
Monde  on  Ton  s'ennuie  (Pendleton)  ;  grammar  and  composition 
continued  ;  sight  reading.  Required  as  above.  Third  term,  four 
h  ours. 

to.  Romantic  School.  Readings  from  representative 
works  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Musset ;  study  of  the  origin 
and  influence  of  the  movement ;  with  essays,  composition  and 
sight  reading  continued.  Elective  in  all  courses ;  Junior  year. 
First  term,  four  hours. 

11.  Cassic  Drama.  Reading  of  Corneille's  Polyeucte 
(Fortier),  Racine's  Athalie  (Eggert),  Moliere's  Avare  (Joynes), 
with  essays ;  composition  and  sight  reading  continued.  Elective 
for  those  who  have  had  course  10 ;  Junior  year.  Second  term, 
four  hours. 

12.  Scientific  French.  Reading  of  scientific  essays  in  class, 
with  various  references.  Elective  for  those  wdio  have  had  course 
11  ;  Junior  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

fl>btiosopb£. 

1.  Psychology.  An  outline  of  the  entire  subject,  with  the 
special  aim  of  developing  in  the  student  the  habit  of  introspec- 
tion, (Stout's  Manual  of  Psychology,  with  references  to  Ladd, 
James,  HofTding,  Baldwin).  Required  in  all  courses  ;  Junior  year. 
First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Logic.  An  elementary  course,  presenting  the  essential 
methods  and  problems  of  formal  logic,  and  serving  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  theory  of  knowdedge.  Lectures.  References: 
Creighton,  Minto,  Welton,  Mill,  Bosanquet.  Required  in  all 
courses;  Junior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 
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3.  Ethics.  The  leading  problems  of  ethics  are  freely  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  Thillv's  Introduction  to  Ethics.  Other 
writers  consulted  are  Paulsen,  Seth,  Green,  Sidgwick,  Martineau, 
Mackenzie.  Required  in  all  courses;  Junior  year.  Third  term, 
four  hours. 

4.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Designed  to  show  the 
student  how  the  chief  problems  of  philosophy  arise,  and  to  help 
him  do  some  thinking  toward  their  solution.  Lectures,  with 
reading  from  Ladd,  Paulsen,  Kiilpe,  Rogers.  Elective  in  all 
courses  ;  Senior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  general  view  of  the  lines 
along  which  philosophic  thought  has  developed.  Text :  Weber, 
with  consultation  of  Zeller,  Windelband,  Erdmann,  HdrTding. 
Elective  in  all  courses  ;  Senior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

JBtbltcal  Xtterature. 

1.  The  Beginnings  of  History.  The  story  of  the  creation, 
the  fall,  and  flood,  of  early  civilizations,  and  religions  ;  a  study 
of  the  growth  of  Israel  as  a  nation  from  its  origin  to  the  death 
of  Solomon — based  upon  the  Biblical  account,  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, and  traditions.  Required  in  all  courses ;  Freshman  year. 
Third  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Hebrew  Literature :  Study  of  the  poetical  and  dra- 
matic masterpieces  of  the  Bible,  and  comparison  with  similar 
productions  in  other  literatures.  Elective  in  all  courses ;  Sopho- 
more year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Comparative  Religions.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
great  religions  which  have  influenced  the  world's  history :  Brah- 
man ism.  Buddhism,  Zoroastrianism,  Confucianism  and  Taoism, 
Islamism,  and  others.  References:  Menzes,  Tiele,  Pfleiderer, 
Fairbairn.  Elective  in  all  courses;  Senior  year.  Third  term, 
four  hours, 

4.  Church  History.  The  establishment  of  Christianity 
and  its  spread,  especially  among  the  Greek,  Roman  and  Teu- 
tonic peoples ;  the  growth  of  the  Papacy ;  separation  of  the  eastern 
and  western  churches ;  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Reformation ;  the 
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development  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  doctrines  and  institutions. 
(Fishers  Church  History.)  Elective  in  all  courses;  Senior  year. 
First  term,  four  hours.     (Not  given  igoi-1902.) 

5.  Development  of  Christianity.  The  sources  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  the  apostolic  age;  early  doctrines,  institutions  and 
literature;  contemporary  thought  and  life  as  effecting  this  early 
development.  Elective  in  all  courses;  Senior  year.  Second  term, 
four  hours.    (Not  given  1901-1902.) 

For  the  course  in  New  Testament  Greek,  see  Creek  course 
7.   For  the  course  in  Christian  Latin  Poetry,  see  Latin  course  8. 

JEconomics. 

1.  Political  Economy.  A  general  course  in  the  elements 
of  economics.  Frequent  reference  to  authors  in  addition  to  the 
text-book  used  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  theory,  while 
students  are  required  to  prepare  studied  papers  on  special  as- 
signed topics  which  demand  original  investigation.  Required  in 
all  courses  ;  Senior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Sociology.  The  development  of  society,  its  functions 
institutions  and  forces  at  work.  Elective  in  all  courses  ;  Senior 
year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Economic  and  Social  History.  A  study  of  a  few  of  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the  day,  an  attempt  to  trace 
their  history  and  a  discussion  of  their  treatment.  Open  only 
to  those  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2.  Elective  in  all  courses ; 
Senior  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

4.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  taxation  and  other  methods 
of  meeting  governmental  expenditures,  in  the  light  of  both 
theory  and  practice.  The  budget,  local  and  national  taxation, 
and  public  debts  are  among  the  subjects  considered.  Elective 
in  all  courses ;  Senior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

5.  Money  and  Banking.  The  history  of  money  and  bank- 
ing and  their  principles,  especially  in  their  bearing  on  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  to-day.  Elective  in  all  courses  ;  Senior  year. 
Third  term,  four  hours. 

Only  one  of  the  elective  courses  is  given  each  term,  the  choice 
of  which  is  left  to  the  class. 
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1bistor£. 

Courses  i,  2  and  3  are  required  in  the  Classical  and  Literary  courses,  and 
elective  in  the  others. 

1.  Early  Middle  Ages.  From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire to  the  Crusades.  A  brief  resume  of  social  and  political  con- 
ditions at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  early  Teutonic 
and  Slavonic  peoples;  early  Germanic  institutions,  Holy  Roman 
Empire .    Sophomore  year,    first  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Medieval  History.  The  struggle  between  empire  and 
Papacy;  the  Crusades;  Mohammedanism;  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  feudalism;  beginnings  of  the  Renaissance.  Sophomore 
year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  The  extension  of  com- 
merce and  the  era  of  discovery;  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
awakening  of  Europe.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
works  and  influence  of  Hutten,  Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin  and 
other  leaders.  Sophomore  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

4.  English  Constitutional  History.  Briefly  tracing  the 
English  Constitution  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  Prim- 
arily intended  as  an  introduction  to  and  an  aid  in  the  study  of 
American  Constitutional  History.  Elective  in  all  courses;  Junior 
and  Senior  years.   First  term,  four  hours.  (Not  given  1901-1902.) 

5.  American  History :  (Constitutional).  From  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  origin  of  the 
constitution ;  organization  of  the  government  under  it,  strict  or 
liberal  construction  ;  the  United  States  bank  ;  nullification  ;  slavery ; 
early  expansion.  Elective  in  all  courses ;  Junior  and  Senior 
years.   Second  term,  four  hours.    (Not  given  1901-1902.) 

6.  American  History.  From  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  present  time.  Events  which  led  to  the  Civil  War ;  secession ; 
reconstruction  ;  civil  service ;  recent  expansion.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  constitutional  side.  Elective  in  all  courses ;  Junior 
and  Senior  years.  Third  term,  four  hours.  (Not  given  1901- 
1902.) 

7.  European  History.    From  the  reformation  to  the  French 
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Revolution.    The  growth  of  the  modern  states  system;  colonial 

expansion;  the  ascendancy  of  Prance;  political  and  intellectual 
changes.  Klective  in  all  courses;  Junior  and  Senior  years.  First 
term,  four  hours. 

8.  The  French  Revolution.  The-  causes  of  the  Revolution; 
attempts  to  form  a  Republic;  popular  excesses;  Napoleonic  era. 
Elective  in  all  courses;  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Second  term, 
four  hours. 

9.  Nineteenth  Century  History.  An  introduction  to  present 
day  European  politics,  through  the  study  of  the  numerous  po- 
litical and  national  changes  of  the  present  century.  The  prin- 
cipal points  of  international  law  w  ill  he  noted  in  their  appropriate 
connection.  Elective  in  all  courses ;  Junior  and  Senior  years. 
Third  term,  four  hours. 

Courses  4,  5  and  6  alternate  with  courses  7.  8  and  9,  the 
former  coming  in  the  year  1902-1903,  the  latter  in  the  year 
1901-1902. 

For  courses  on  the  Beginnings  of  History,  Church  History 
and  the  Development  of  Christianity  see  Biblical  Literature 
courses  I.  4  and  5. 

Mathematics, 

FRESHMAN  YEAR,  REQUIRED  COURSES. 

Courses  la,  2a  and  4a  are  prescribed  for  students  in  the  Scientific  A 
course  and  may  be  taken  by  all  who  enter  with  Mathematics  II.  They  are 
prerequisite  to  all  later  courses  in  mathematics  and  physics.  Those  who 
enter  without  Mathematics  II  take  Courses  1,  2,  and  3. 

1.  Algebra.  Quadratics  and  indeterminate  equations,  irra- 
tional and  imaginary  numbers,  ratio  and  proportion,  and  varia- 
tion, in  review7: ;  also,  theory  of  exponents,  progressions,  con- 
vergency  of  series,  undetermined  coefficients  and  logarithms. 
(Wells'  College  Algebra.)    First  term,  four  hours. 

1  a.  Algebra.  Theory  of  exponents,  series  including  con- 
vergency  and  summation,  binomial  theorem,  logarithms,  permu- 
tations, combinations  and  theory  of  equations.  (Wells'  College 
Algebra.)    First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  applications  to  problems  in 
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surveying.    (  Lyman  and  Goddard.)    Second  term,  four  hours. 

20.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  applications 
to  problems  in  plane  and  geodetic  surveying  and  the  celestial 
sphere.    (Phillips  and  Strong.)    Second  term,  four  hours. 

Course  2a  is  a  more  advanced  course  than  2  and  is  adapted 
to  those  who  may  enter  with  an  elementary  course  in  plane 
trigonometry. 

3.  Solid  Geometry,  with  original  demonstrations  and  prob- 
lems in  mensuration.  (Beman  and  Smith.)  Third  term,  four 
hours. 

4a.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  (Tanner  and  Allen.)  Third 
term,  four  hours. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR,  REQUIRED  AND  ELECTIVE. 

Courses  5,  6  and  7  and  8  or  9  extending  through  Sophomore  year  are 
required  in  the  Scientific  A  course  and  elective  in  the  others. 

5.  Differential  Calculus.  F  inciples  and  formulae  of  differ- 
entiation, with  applications  to  analytic  geometry,  and  higher 
algebra.    (Taylor.)    First  term,  four  hours. 

6.  Integral  Calculus.  Formulae  and  methods  of  integra- 
tion, with  various  applications,  chiefly  to  analytic  geometry. 
(Taylor.)    Second  term,  four  hours. 

7.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Further  applications 
to  problems  in  geometry  and  mechanics.  First  six  ■weeks,  third 
term,  four  hours. 

8.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions.  ( Tanner  and 
Allen;  Todhunter's  Problems.)  Last  six  weeks,  third  term,  four 
hours. 

9.  Surveying.  Recitations  ;  held  work  with  compass,  transit, 
level  and  sextant ;  platting  and  computation  from  field  notes. 
(Gillespie;  Johnson.)    Third  term,  four  hours. 

Course  9  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  had  courses  ia.  2a,  4a  and 
also  the  courses  in  drawing  of  the  preparatory  school. 

Courses  7  and  8  alternate  with  course  9.  The  former  will  be 
given  in  1902. 

HIGHER  ELECTIVE  COURSES. 
Courses  10  to  12  arc  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  com- 
pleted courses  ia,  2a,  4a,  5.  6.  7  and  8.    For  the  present,  course  10  will 
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alternate  with  courses  M  and  12,  either  i<>  or  11  and  12  being  given  each 
.\ear. 

10.  Analytic  Mechanics.  Mathematical  treatment  of  im- 
portant principles  in  mechanics  ;  applications  to  numerous  prob- 
lems  ;  discussion  of  general  application  of  analytic  reasoning  to 
other  physical  problems.  (Ziwet,  Kelvin  and  Tait,  and  others.) 
Throughout  the  year.  four  hours. 

11.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  Analysis 
and  solution  of  higher  algebraic  equations;  notation  of  deter- 
minants with  elementary  reductions  and  processes;  elimination 
and  linear  transformations.  (Rurnside  and  Panton.  First  and 
second  trims,  four  hours. 

12.  Differential  Equations.  Elements  of  theory  and  solu- 
tion.   (Murray.)    Third  term,  four  hours. 

Hstronomg. 

1.  General  Astronomy.  A  general  course  in  descriptive 
astronomy,  supplemented  by  lectures,  evenings  with  the  tele- 
scope, and  simple  observations  systematically  recorded  in  note- 
books. (Young's  General  Astronomy,  Revised  Edition.)  Re- 
quired in  Scientific  A,  elective  in  others ;  Senior  year.  First  term, 
four  hours. 

2.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Spherical  co- 
ordinates ;  least  squares ;  determination  of  latitude,  time  and 
longitude  with  sextant  and  transit ;  systematic  observation  of 
certain  celestial  objects  and  phenomena;  maps,  sketches  and 
note-book  work ;  lectures  and  discussions  of  recent  astronomical 
literature.  (Greene,  Chauvenet.  and  various  astronomical  pub- 
lications.) An  elective  course  open  to  Seniors  who  have  had 
Mathematics  \a,  2a,  4a,  5  and  6,  Drawing,  and  Astronomy  1. 
Second  and  third  terms,  four  hours. 

Gbemtetrg. 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  subject  as  here 
treated  assumes  a  knowdedge  of  elementary  chemistry,  and  is 
only  open  to  those  who  have  taken  the  equivalent  of  the  pre- 
paratory course.   Attention  is  paid  chiefly  to  the  theoretical  phases 
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of  the  subject  such  as  valency  of  elements,  molecular  constitution, 
structural  formulas,  theory  of  dissociation  and  electrolysis.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.  Required  in  Scientific  courses  ;  Fresh- 
man year.  Elective  in  Classical  and  Literary  courses ;  Junior 
year.   First  term,  four  hours.    (Remsen,  Advanced  Course.) 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  I.  Including  systematic  schemes 
for  qualitative  separations  of  metals.  Required  in  Scientific 
courses ;  Freshman  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  a  brief  review 
of  the  general  principles  of  classification  of  the  carbon  compounds ; 
followed  by  the  study  of  a  few  of  the  commoner  groups.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  courses  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent.  Re- 
quired in  Scientific  courses.    Third  term,  four  hours.  (Remsen.) 

1.  General  Physics.  The  subjects  of  dynamics  and  sound 
are  treated  in  a  rigorous  manner,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  establishment  of  physical  constants.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  Required  in  Scientific  A  course,  elective  in  the 
others  ;  Junior  year.   First  term,  four  hours. 

2.  Continuation  Course  1.  Heat  and  light.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  Required  in  Scientific  A  course,  elective  in 
the  others,  Junior  year.    Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Continuation  Course  2.  Magnetism  and  electricity. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Required  in  Scientific  A  course, 
elective  in  the  others ;  Junior  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

1.  Cryptogamic  Botany.  A  brief  study  of  the  structure, 
development  and  physiology  of  the  cell,  followed  by  a  study  of 
types  of  Thallophytes.  The  microscope  is  used,  and  the  students 
are  made  familiar  with  its  elementary  technique.  (Parker,  Sedg- 
wick and  Wilson,  Bessey,  Stowell,  Atkinson,  Coulter,  and  others 
are  used  for  reference).  Required  in  Scientific  B  course,  and 
elective  in  Scientific  A  course;  Sophomore  year.  First  term,  four 
hours. 
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2.  Cryptogamic  Botany  continued.  Types  of  classes  not 
previously  examined  are  studied.  The  development  of  higher 
or  phenogamous  plants  are  studied  sufficiently  to  explain  the 
homologies  existing'  between  these  and  the  lower  plants.  The 
microscope  is  used  and  the  microtome  brought  into  requisition. 
The  same  books  are  used  that  were  used  in  course  i.  The  course 
is  pursued  by" the  same  students  that  enrolled  in  course  I  ;  Sopho- 
more year.   Second  term,  four  hours. 

3.  Botany;  Histological  and  Systematic.  Vegetable  his- 
tology is  continued.  Systematic  botany  is  pursued.  The  student 
is  made  familiar  with  the  local  flora.  Each  student  preserves 
each  plant  studied  and  prepares  microscopic  slides  of  all  kinds 
of  plant  tissues,  studies  and  makes  drawings  of  the  same.  In 
addition  to  the  books  already  mentioned,  use  is  made  of  Greene's 
Geological  survey,  the  works  of  Gray,  Rattan,  Greene,  and  others. 
This  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  Scientific  B  course,  and 
elective  in  all  others ;  Sophomore  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

4.  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy.  Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work.  Histology  continued.  The  parts  and  organs  of 
the  body  are  studied,  and  compared  with  the  same  in  lower  verte- 
brates. A  complete  suite  of  skeletons  is  used.  Careful  drawings 
are  made  by  each  student  of  sections,  tissues  and  organs.  (Gray's 
Human  Anatomy;  the  works  of  Quain  and  Gagenbaur  are  used 
for  reference.)  Courses  4,  5  and  6  are  required  of  all  students  in 
Scientific  B  course,  and  elective  in  all  others ;  Junior  year.  First 
term,  four  hours. 

5.  Human  and  Comparative  Physiology.  Much  the  same 
as  3,  except  that  function,  not  structure,  is  chiefly  considered ; 
histological  work  continued ;  dissections  of  typical  mammals, 
accurate  descriptions  and  careful  drawings  of  parts  and  organs. 
Laboratory  work  made  prominent.  (Mivart,  Wilder,  Martin, 
Dalton,  Flint,  Foster,  Sedgwick  and  Wilson,  Klein,  Lee,  Foster 
and  Balfour,  and  others.)    Second  term,  four  hours. 

6.  Entomology.  Anatomy,  physiology  and  life  history  of 
all  orders  of  insects  are  studied.    Insects  are  reared  and  trans- 
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formations  noted.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Specimens 
are  carefully  studied,  and  insects  of  all  orders  are  identified  by 
use  being  made  of  LeConte's  Elements,  supplemented  by  lecture  ; 
exotic  insects  are  at  the  command  of  the  students.  (Comstock, 
Smith,  Packard,  Horn,  Williston,  Scudder,  Cresson,  French.) 
Third  term,  four  hours. 

7.  General  Zoology.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  about 
equally  divided.  Types  of  each  class  of  the  branches  of  animals 
are  dissected  and  studied,  and  careful  drawings  made  of  parts 
and  organs.  The  microscope  is  brought  into  constant  requisi- 
tion. Histology  and  embryology  are  made  prominent  in  the 
course.  (Parker  and  Haswell,  Marshall  and  Hurst,  Brook's 
Standard  Natural  History,  Packard,  Jones,  Huxley,  Cuvier.) 
Required  in  the  Scientific  B  course  and  elective  in  the  others; 
Senior  year.    First  term,  four  hours. 

8.  Biology.  Higher  work  in  any  subject;  special  course 
in  embryology.  (Foster  and  Balfour,  Marshal,  Lee,  Parker 
and  Haswell,  and  others.  )    Senior  year.    Third  term,  four  hours. 

(SeolociE. 

1.  Geology.  All  departments  of  Geology  are  considered, 
use  being  made  of  LeConte's  Elements,  supplemented  by  lectures. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  study  of  rocks  and  fossils  from  the 
collections,  and  visits  are  made  to  the  neighboring  ledges.  Dana's 
works  and  State  and  Government  Reports  are  used  for  reference. 
Required  in  the  Scientific  B  course  and  elective  in  the  others; 
Senior  year.   Second  term,  four  hours. 


Scheme  of  Courses  of  Stub?. 


The  figures  immediately  following  each  subject  indicate  the  number  of  the 
course  as  designated  in  the  departments  of  instruction. 

Students  who  elect  work  in  any  department  will  be  expected  to  continue  in 
that  department  throughout  the  year,  and  credit  will  not  ordinarily  be  given 
for  less  than  one  year's  work  in  any  line. 

Any  elective  course  may  be  withdrawn  if  not  elected  by  a  sufficient  number. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Classical 

LITERARY 

HOURS 

HOU  RS 

Latin  i 

4 

Latin  1 

4 

FIRST 

Greek  i 

4 

Modern  Language  1 

4 

TERM 

Mathematics  i  or  ra 

4 

Mathematics  1  or  ia 

4 

English  i 

4 

English  1 

4 

Latin  2 

4 

Latin  2 

4 

Second 

Greek  2 

4 

Modern  Language  2 

4 

Term 

Mathematics  2  or  2a 

4 

Mathematics  2  or  2a 

4 

English  2 

4 

English  2 

4 

Latin  3 

4 

Latin  3 

4 

Third 

Greek  3 

4 

Modern  Language  3 

4 

Term 

Mathematics  3  or  4a 

4 

Mathematics  3  or  4a 

4 

Bible  1 

4 

Bible  1 

4 

SCIENTIFIC  A 

SCIENTIFIC  B 

Chemistry  1 

4 

Chemistry  1 

4 

First 

Modern  Language  1 

4 

Modern  Language  1 

4 

Term 

Mathematics  ia 

4 

Mathematics  1  or  ia 

4 

English  1 

4 

English  1 

4 

Chemistry  2 

4 

Chemistry  2 

4 

Second 

Modern  Language  2 

4 

Modern  Language  2 

4 

Term 

Mathematics  2a 

4 

Mathematics  2  or  2a 

4 

English  2 

4 

English  2 

4 

Chemistry  3 

4 

Chemistry  3 

4 

Third 

Modern  Language  3 

4 

Modern  Language  3 

4 

Term 

Mathematics  4a 

4 

Mathematics  3  or  4a 

4 

Bible  1 

4 

Bible  1 

4 

4; 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


FIRST 


Term 


CLASSICAL 

Modern  Language  7 
History  1 
Elect  two  * 

Greek  4 

Latin  7 

Mathematics  5 
English  3 


HOURS 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 


LITERARY 

Modern  Language  7 
History  1 
Elect  two  ** 

Latin  7 

English  3 

Mathematics  5 

Biology  1 


HOURS 

4 


SECOND 

Term 


THIRD 


TERM 


Modern  Language  8 
History  2 
Elect  two  * 

Greek  5 

Latin  8 

Mathematics  6 
Bible  2 

Modern  Language  9 
History  3 
Elect  two  * 

Greek  6 

Latin  9 

Mathematics  9 
English  5 


4  Modern  Language  8  4 

4  History  2  4 

4  Elect  two** 

4  Latin  8  4 

4  Mathematics  6  4 

4  Bible  2  4 

4  Biology  2  4 

4  Modern  Language  9  4 

4  History  3  4 

Elect  two  ** 

4  Latin  9  4 

4  English  5  4 

4  Mathematics  9  4 

4  Biology  3  4 


SCIENTIFIC  A 


Scientific  b 


First 


Term 


Modern  Language  7  4 

Mathematics  5  4 
Elect  two 

Biology  1  4 

English  3  4 

History  1  4 


Modern  Language  7  4 

Biology  1  4 
Elect  two 

Mathematics  5  4 

English  3  4 

History  1  4 


SECOND 

TERM 


THIRD 


TERM 


Modern  Language  8 
Mathematics  6 
Elect  one 

Biology  2 

History  2 

Bible  2 

Modern  Language  9 
Mathematics  9 
Elect  two 

Biology  3 

English  5 

History  3 


4  Modern  Language  8 
4      Biology  2 

Elect  one 
4  Mathematics  6 

4  History  2 

4  Bible  2 

4  Modern  Language  9 
4       Biology  3 

Elect  two 
4  Mathematics  9 

4  English  5 

4  History  3 


*  One  of  which  shall  be  Greek  or  Latin. 
*•  One  of  which  shall  be  English  or  Latin. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


FIRST 


Term 


CLASSICAL 

HOUR! 

Philosophy  i  4 
Elect  three  f 

Greek  4  4 

Latin  7  4 

j.  Mathematics  10  4 

English  8  4 

History  7  4 

Physics  1  4 

Chemistry  1  4 

Biology  1  or  4  4 
Modern  Lang.  4  or  10  4 


Second 
Term 


Philosophy  2  4 
Elect  three  t 

Greek  5  4 

Latin  8  4 

X  Mathematics  10  4 

History  of  Art  4 

History  8  4 

Physics  2  4 

Chemistry  2  4 

Biology  2  or  5  4 
Modern  Lang.  5  or  1 1  4 


Philosophy  3  4 
Elect  three  f 

Greek  6  4 

Latin  9  4 

tuidh                X  Mathematics  10  4 

TERM            English  9  4 

1  fcRM           History  9  4 

Physics  3  4 

Chemistry  3  4 

Biology  3  or  6  4 
Modern  Lang.  6  or  12  4 

Scientific  a 

Philosophy  1  4 

Physics  1  4 
Elect  two 

FIRST                 t  Mathematics  10  4 

TERM  '         Biology  4  4 

English  8  4 

History  7  4 
Modern  Lang.  4  or  10  4 


Literary 

HOURS 


Philosophy  1  4 
Elect  three 

Physics  1  4 

Latin  7  4 

Chemistry  1  4 

Biology  4  4 

t  Mathematics  10  4 

English  8  4 

History  7  4 

Modern  Lang.  4  or  10  4 

Philosophy  2  4 
Elect  three 

Physics  2  4 

Latin  8  4 

Chemistry  2  4 

Biology  5  4 

t  Mathematics  10  4 

History  of  Art  4 

History  8    ■  4 

Modern  Lang.  5  or  1 1  4 

Philosophy  3 
Elect  three 

Physics  3  4 

Latin  9  4 

Chemistry  3  4 

Biology  6  4 

t  Mathematics  10  4 

English  9  4 

History  9  4 

Modern  Lang.  6  or  12  4 

SCIENTIFIC  B 

Philosophy  1  4 

Biology  4  4 
Elect  two 

Physics  1  4 

|  Mathematics  10  4 

English  8  4 

History  7  4 


Modern  Languor  10  4 


t  One  of  which  shall  be  Physics,  Chemistry  or  Biology. 
\    For  1901-1902  take  Astronomy  1  and  2. 
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Second 
Term 


Third 


Term 


Philosophy  2 
Physics  2 
Elect  two 
%  Mathematics  10 
Biology  5 
Historv  of  Art 
History  8 

Modern  Lang.  5  or  11 

Philosophy  3 
Physics  3 
Elect  two 

Biology  6 
%  Mathematics  10 
English  9 
History  9 

Modern  Lang.  6  or  12 


HOURS  HOURS 

4  Philosophy  2  4 

4  Biology  5  4 

Elect  two 

4  Physics  2  4 

4  %  Mathematics  10  4 

4  History  of  Art  4 

4  History  8  4 

4  Modern  Lang.  5  or  11  4 

4  Philosophy  3  4 

4  Biology  6  4 

Elect  two 

4  Physics  3  4 

4  J  Mathematics  10  4 

4  English  9  4 

4  History  9  4 

4  Modern  Lang.  6  or  12  4 


SENIOR  YEAR 
CLASSICAL 


LITERARY 


F  RST 


TERM 


Economics  1 

4 

Economics  1  4 

Elect  three 

Elect  three 

%  Mathematics  10 

4 

X  Mathematics  10  4 

Astronomy  1 

4 

Astronomy  1  4 

Biology  7 

4 

Biology  7  4 

English  8 

4 

English  8  4 

History  7 

4 

History  7  4 

Philosophy  4 

4 

Philosophy  4  4 

Modern  Lang.  4  or  10 

4 

Modern  Languor  10  4 

SECOND 

TERM 


Third 


Term 


Elect  four 

Economics  2  or  4  4 

%  Mathematics  10  4 

Astronomy  2  4 

Geology  1  4 

History  of  Art  4 

History  8  4 

Philosophy  5  4 
Modern  Lang.  5  or  1 1  4 

Elect  four 

Economics  3  or  5  4 

t  Mathematics  10  4 

Astronomy  2  4 

Biology  8  4 

English  9  4 

History  9  4 
Modern  Lang.  6  or  12  4 

Bible  3  4 


Elect  four 

Economics  2  or  4  4 

i  Mathematics  10  4 

Astronomy  2  4 

Geology  1  4 

History  of  Art  4 

History  8  4 

Philosophy  5  4 
Modern  Lang.  5  or  1 1  4 

Elect  four 

Economics  3  or  5  4 

J  Mathematics  10  4 

Astronomy  2  4 

Biology  8  4 

English  9  4 

History  9  4 
Modern  Lang.  6  or  12  4 

Bible  3  4 


t    For  1901-1902  take  Astronomy  1  and  2. 
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S<  ii  NTH  I C  A 


SCIEN  NFIC  B 


I- IK  ST 


n  r.w 


Economics  1  4 

Astronomy  i  4 
Elect  tw  o 

+  Mathematics  10  4 

Biology  7  4 

English  8  4 

History  7  4 

Philosophy  4  4 
Modern  Lang.  4  or  10  4 


Economics  1  4 

Biology  7  4 
Elect  two 

%  Mathematics  10  4 

Astronomy  1  4 

English  8  4 

History  7  4 

Philosophy  4  4 
Modern  Lang.  4  or  10  4 


Second 
Term 


Astronomy  2 

4 

Geology  1 

4 

Elect  three 

Elect  three 

Economics  2  or  4 

4 

Economics  2  or  4 

4 

Geology  1 
X  Mathematics  10 

4 

Astronomy  2 

4 

4 

X  Mathematics  10 
History  of  Art 

4 

History  of  Art 

4 

4 

History  8 

4 

History  8 

4 

Philosophy  5 

4 

Philosophy  5 

4 

Modern  Lang.  5  or  1 1 

4 

Modern  Lang.  5  or  11 

4 

Third 

Term 


Astronomy  2 

4 

Biology  8 

4 

Elect  three 

Elect  three 

Economics  3  or  5 

4 

Economics  3  or  5 

4 

Biology  8 

4 

Astronomy  2 

4 

X  Mathematics  10 

4 

X  Mathematics  10 

4 

English  9 

4 

English  9 

4 

History  9 

4 

History  9 

4 

Modern  Lang.  6  or  12 

4 

Modern  Lang.  6  or  12 

4 

Bible  3 

4 

Bible  3 

4 

J   For  1901-1902  take  Astronomy  i  and  2. 
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■Requirements  for  HDimeeion. 


Candidates  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  must  present  papers  showing  that  they  have 
completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools,  or  pass  satis- 
factory examinations  in  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar 
and  United  States  history.  A  certificate  of  good  moral  character 
will  in  all  cases  be  required. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  classes,  unless  they 
present  certificates  from  schools  of  approved  standing,  will  be 
examined  in  all  studies  passed  by  the  class  they  propose  to  enter. 

Students  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  studies  of 
the  preparatory  school  are  awarded  certificates  which  will  admit 
them  to  the  college  without  examination. 


departments  of  Instruction, 

(Breefe. 

Nine  terms  are  given  to  Greek  in  the  Classical  course,  be- 
ginning with  the  Junior-Middle  year  and  extending  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  course.  An  exact  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  forms  of  the  language  is  here  insisted  upon,  and  the  student 
is  also  taught  from  the  beginning  of  the  study  to  acquire  and  use 
a  vocabulary.  Daily  exercises  in  translation  from  Greek  into 
English,  and  from  English  into  Greek,  and  oral  work  and  sentence 
building  are  employed  to  give  facility  in  the  use  of  Greek  words, 
forms  and  idioms.  It  is  expected  that  before  the  student  begins 
the  Anabasis  he  will  possess  and  use  a  vocabulary  of  several  hun- 
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dred  words.  Care  is  taken  to  call  attention  to  English  words 
allied  to  the  Greek,  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  history  and 
change  of  words.  Students  who  have  acquired  only  the  elements 
of  Greek,  have  thus  gained  through  it  a  permanent  and  helpful 
interest  in  the  study  of  language. 

Four  books  of  the  Anabasis  and  three  books  of  the  Iliad, 
together  with  Greek  prose,  are  required. 

Xattn. 

The  work  in  Latin  covers  the  entire  four  years,  for  classical 
and  literary  courses,  three  years  for  the  scientific.  The  First 
Latin  Book  is  completed  in  the  first  year,  in  which  the  student 
gains  a  vocabulary,  constructs  the  Latin  sentence,  receives  drill  in 
parsing  and  becomes  ready  for  easy  prose.  In  the  second  year 
four  books  or  more  of  Caesar  are  read,  when  special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  subjunctive,  with  Roman  history  and  geography. 
Selections  from  Nepos  are  also  read.  Six  books  of  Vergil's 
Aeneid  are  read  in  the  third  year,  and  Latin  prosody,  Roman 
antiquities  and  mythology  are  taken  up.  Seven  orations  of  Cicero, 
with  study  of  Latin  synonyms,  make  the  work  of  the  fourth  year. 
Through  the  course  there  are  Latin  composition,  written  trans- 
lations and  sight  reading. 

The  work  of  the  Junior  English  consists  of  drill  in  grammar 
and  the  elements  of  rhetoric,  with  constant  practice  in  composi- 
tion, and  some  study  of  literary  masterpieces. 

The  Junior-Middle  year  takes  up  special  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish fiction  of  the  19th  century,  with  practice  in  narrative  and 
descriptive  composition. 

The  Senior-Middle  and  Senior  years  unite  in  a  study  of 
several  of  the  story  poems  of  English  and  American  literature. 
Constant  practice  in  composition  throughout  the  course. 

In  the  Literary  and  Scientific  courses  the  study  of  German 
begins  in  the  Junior-Middle  year  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
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Greek  of  the  Classical  course.  In  the  Classical  course,  one  year 
of  German  is  required  in  the  Senior  Middle  year. 

fn  class  work  the  effort  from  the  outset  is  to  make  the 
student  think  in  the  new  language,  use  practically  the  vocabu- 
lary acquired  and  write  correctly.  To  this  end  the  recitations 
are  conducted  in  the  language  studied,  and  include  frequent 
exercises  in  writing  from  dictation  and  rendering-  from  the 
English.  Later  on,  besides  the  reading  of  standard  authors  and 
the  study  of  literature,  advanced  work  is  required  in  composi- 
tion and  grammar,  conversation  and  sight  reading.  The  relation 
of  English  and  other  languages  is  also  constantly  traced. 

JBibucal  ^Literature. 

Students  are  expected  to  become  familiar  with  some  of  the 
more  important  facts  about  the  Bible,  the  men  who  wrote  it, 
why  it  was  written,  the  formation  of  the  canon,  the  versions 
with  their  history,  and  its  reception  in  different  ages. 

Ibiston?. 

The  work  in  history  consists  of  three  courses,  each  extend- 
ing throughout  one  year,  in  all  of  which  the  text-book  serves 
simply  as  a  basis  for  the  work  done.  The  students  are  required 
to  do  collateral  reading,  prepare  papers  and  keep  note-books. 

In  Junior-Middle  year,  all  are  required  to  take  the  course 
in  ancient  history.  This  covers  the  period  from  the  beginnings 
of  history  to  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne.  In  Senior-Middle 
year,  those  in  the  Literary  course  take  medieval  and  modern 
history,  about  one-third  of  the  time  being  spent  on  English  history. 

In  Senior  year,  all  are  required  to  take  United  States  history 
and  civics. 

The  text-books  are  Myers'  Ancient  History ;  Myers'  Medieval 
and  Modern  History ;  Coman  and  Kendall's  English  History ; 
Channing's  Students'  History  of  the  United  States  and  Bryce's 
American  Commonwealth  (abridged  edition). 

/Ifcatbematics. 

The  mathematics  of  the  Classical  and  Literary  courses  in- 
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eludes  the  elements  of  algebra,  through  ratio  and  proportion  and 
plane  geometry.  To  this  the  Scientific  course  adds  solid  geometry, 
plane  trigonometry  and  more  advanced  work  in  algebra. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  factoring,  theory  of  exponents 
and  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  second  degree.  The  course 
in  geometry  is  accompanied  throughout  by  problems  for  original 
work  to  stimulate  independent  thought. 

Texts  used  are  Fisher  and  Schwatt's  School  Algebra  and 
Beman  and  Smith's  Geometry. 

Drawing. 

Free-hand  and  perspective  drawing  is  required  of  all  students 
during  the  Senior-Middle  year. 

Gbemtstrg. 

The  work  in  chemistry  consists  of  the  study  of  a  few  elemen- 
tary chemical  laws  and  principles,  as  exhibited  in  the  behavior 
and  quantitive  relations  of  some  of  the  more  common  chemical 
substances,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  the  more  advanced 
study  of  the  subject.    (Williams'  Elements.) 

ipbEStcg. 

Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics  and  Chute's  La- 
boratory Manual  form  the  basis  of  the  year's  work. 

A  year  of  elementary  biology  is  required  of  students  in  the 
Scientific  course ;  Senior  year.  In  the  first  term,  physical  geog- 
raphy is  given,  with  text-book  and  lectures.  An  elementary  course 
in  biology  is  given  the  second  term,  treating  of  cells  typical  and 
modified,  their  structure,  development  and  physiology,  also  of 
types  of.  plants.  In  the  third  term,  a  course  in  zoology  treats  of 
types  of  animals,  the  relation  of  individuals  and  societies  to  each 
other  and  their  environment. 
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Course*  of  Stub?. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


First 

Term 

Second 
Term 


Third 


Term 


FIRST 


Term 


Second 
Term 


Third 


Term 


Classicai 

LITERARY 

SCIENTIFIC 

HOURS 

HOURS 

HOURS 

Algebra  5 

Algebra 

c 

J 

Algebra 

5 

Latin  Lessons  5 

Latin  Lessons 

c 

J 

Latin  Lessons 

5 

English  5 

E  nglish 

e 

j 

English 

5 

Algebra  5 

Algebra 

5 

Algebra 

5 

Latin  Lessons  5 

Latin  Lessons 

5 

Latin  Lessons 

5 

English  5 

English 

5 

English 

5 

Algebra  4 

Algebra 

4 

Algebra 

4 

Latin  Lessons  4 

Latin  Lessons 

4 

Latin  Lessons 

4 

English  4 

English 

4 

English 

4 

Bible  3 

Bible 

3 

Bible 

3 

JUNIOR- 

-MIDDLE  YEAR 

Algebra  4 

Algebra 

4 

Algebra 

4 

Caesar  4 

Caesar 

4 

Caesar 

4 

Greek  Lessons  4 

German  a 

4 

German  a 

4 

Ancient  History  4 

Ancient  History 

4 

Ancient  History 

4 

English  4 

English 

4 

English 

4 

Caesar  4 

Caesar 

4 

Caesar 

4 

Anabasis  4 

German  a 

4 

German  a 

4 

Ancient  History  4 

Ancient  History 

4 

Ancient  History  4 

English  4 

English 

4 

English 

4 

Caesar  4 

Caesar 

4 

Caesar 

4 

Anabasis  4 

German  a 

4 

German  a 

4 

Ancient  History  4 

Ancient  History 

4 

Ancient  History 

4 

FIRST 


TERM 


SENIOR-MIDDLE  YEAR 


Geometry  and 

Drawing 
Vergil 
Anabasis 
German  a 


For  the  year  1901-1902  take  English. 


Geometry  and 

Drawing  4 
Vergil  4 
German  b  4 
Modern  History*  4 


Geometry  and 

Drawing  4 

Vergil  4 

German  b  4 

Chemistry  4 
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SECOND 

Term 


Classical 

HOURS 

Geometry  and 

Drawing  4 

Vergil  4 

Anabasis  4 

German  a  4 


LITERARY 

H 

Geometry  and 

Drawing 
Vergil 
German  b 
Modern  History" 


Scientific 

DURS  HOURS 

Geometry  and 

4            Drawing  4 

4      Vergil  4 

4      German  b  4 

4      Chemistry  4 


THIRD 


TERM 


Geometry  and 

Drawing  4 
Vergil  4 
Anabasis  4 
German  a  4 


Geometry  and 

Drawing  4 
Vergil  4 
German  b  4 
Modern  History*  4 


Geometry  and 

Drawing  4 

Vergil  4 

German  b  4 

Chemistry  4 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Cicero 

4 

Cicero 

4 

Algebra 

4 

FIRST 

Iliad 

4 

English 

4 

Civics 

4 

TERM 

Civics 

4 

Civics 

4 

Physics 

4 

Physics 

4 

Physics 

4 

Biology 

4 

Cicero 

4 

Cicero 

4 

Trigonometry 

4 

SECOND 

Iliad 

4 

English 

4 

Civics 

4 

TERM 

Civics 

4 

Civics 

4 

Physics 

4 

Physics 

4 

Physics 

4 

Biology 

4 

Cicero 

4 

Cicero 

4 

Solid  Geometry 

4 

THIRD 

Iliad 

4 

English 

4 

Civics 

4 

TERM 

Civics 

4 

Civics 

4 

Physics 

4 

Physics 

4 

Physics 

4 

Biology 

4 

*  For  the  year  1Q01-1902  take  English. 
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SCHOOL    OF  MUSIC. 


/ 


School  of  fllMtstc. 


Pomona  College  aims  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
who  desire  to  become  thorough,  practical  musicians  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  a  broad  and  thorough  general  education.  To 
this  end  a  course  of  study  has  been  planned  which  includes 
music,  practical  and  theoretical,  as  one  study  during  twelve 
terms  in  the  preparatory  school  and  twelve  terms  in  the  college. 
The  literary  portion  of  the  course  is  the  same  as  the  course 
in  Letters,  with  the  omission  of  one  subject  each  term,  to  be 
designated  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  This  course  leads  to 
the  regular  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

The  following  is  the  musical  portion  of  the  course : 
/Ifcusical^lLiterars  Course. 

PREPARATORY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Introduction  to  phrasing   (Mathews);    selected  studies  and  pieces; 

scales  and  keys ;  lessons  in  ear-training  and  -dictation. 

2.  Studies  in  phrasing,  etc.,   (Mathews);  selected  studies  and  pieces; 

minor  scales  and  keys;  exercises  in  ear-training  and  dictation. 

3.  Bach,  preludes,  inventions,  etc. ;  selected  studies  and  pieces ;  chords  of 

the  major  and  minor  keys;  ear-training  and  dictation. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Mozart;  Fantasia  et  Sonata  in  C  Minor;  selected  studies  and  pieces; 

harmony  and  part-writing. 

2.  Selections  from  Bach.  Schumann,  Chopin  and  other  composers;  har- 

mony and  part-writing. 

3.  Selections  from  Bach,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  other  composers ;  har- 

mony and  part-writing. 

6? 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

[.    Beethoven,  Sonata  Pathetique;  selected  studies  and  pieces  ;  history  of 
pianoforte  music  (Fillmore). 

2.  Fugues  from  the  well-tempered  Clavichord.,  Bach ;  selected  studies  and 

pieces ;  harmonic  analysis. 

3.  Schumann,    Fantasie-stuecke,    Nacht-stuecke ;    selected    studies  and 

pieces;  formal  analysis. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  Beethoven,  Op.  26;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  lessons  in  musical 

history  (Fillmore). 

2.  Schumann,  Novelettes  ;  Chopin,  Nocturnes ;  selected  studies  and  pieces  ; 

analysis  of  fugues. 

3.  Mendelssohn,  Rondo  Capriccioso ;  Liszt,  Eleventh  Rhapsody;  selected 

studies  and  pieces ;  analysis  of  sonatas. 

Mason's  Technics  are  used  throughout  the  course,  together 
with  such  other  technical  studies  as  may  seem  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  each  pupil.  The  selections  are  made  always  with 
particular  reference  to  individual  needs. 

COLLEGIATF- 
I. 

1.  Chopin,  Fantasie,  Impromptu,  Op.  66,  Fantasia,  Op.  29;  selected  studies 

and  pieces ;  counterpoint. 

2.  Schumann,  Novelettes ;  selected  studies  and  pieces ;  counterpoint. 

3.  Beethoven,  Sonata  in  C  sharp  minor,  Op.  27 ;  selected  studies  and 

pieces  ;  counterpoint. 

II. 

1.  Schumann,  Etudes  Symphoniques,  Op.  13;  selected  studies  and  pieces; 

counterpoint. 

2.  Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  sharp;  selected  studies  and  pieces; 

counterpoint. 

3.  Chopin,  Etudes  ;  selected  pieces  ;  counterpoint. 

III. 

1.  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  53;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  composition. 

2.  Chopin,  Fantasia  in  F  minor;  selected  studies  and  pieces;  composition. 
3..    Chopin,  Ballade  in  A  flat;  selected  pieces  and  studies;  composition. 

IV. 

1.  Beethoven,  Sonata  Op.  57;  selected  studies  and  nieces;  composition. 

2.  Bach,  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue ;  selected  studies  and  pieces ; 

composition. 

3.  Chopin,  Polonaise  in  E  flat ;  selected  pieces ;  composition. 

Technical  studies  and  exercises  throughout  the  course. 


Si  llOOL  OF  Ml  Sh 

The  preparatory  portion  of  the  Musical  Liu-ran  Course, 
when  taken  separately,  is  called  the  Academic  Literary  Course. 
Students  completing  this  course  are  qualified  to  teach,  so  far 
as  musical  knowledge  goes.  Undergraduates  of  the  academic 
course  are  expected  to  refrain  from  teaching  and  from  taking 
part  in  public  entertainments  except  with  the  consent  of  their 
teachers. 

Doicc  Culture, 

The  course  of  study  in  this  department  includes  correct  use 
of  the  breath,  voice  placing,  intonation,  attack,  legato,  accent, 
phrasing  and  pronunciation ;  also  sight  reading,  ear  training, 
and  one  year  each  of  pianoforte,  theory  and  harmony,  and  history 
of  music. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  specified  course  of  study,  as  it  must 
necessarily  vary  more  or  less  for  each  student,  but  by- a  careful 
study  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  particular  voice  under  treat- 
ment, and  by  the  use  of  studies  and  exercises  by  the  most  famous 
teachers,  and  compositions  of  merit  by  the  best  writers  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  the  formation  and  development  of  the  singing 
voice  is  carried  forward. 

©raan. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  Mason  &  Hamlin  two-manual, 
pedal  bass  organ  has  been  purchased,  that  opportunity  might  be 
given  for  organ  study.  It  will  be  the  aim  to  give  the  thorough 
instruction  needed  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  various  uses  of  the 
instrument.  As  the  course  of  study  must  be  varied  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  pupils,  no  plan  is  here  given,  but  the  director 
will  be  glad  to  be  consulted  and  to  give  any  information  possible. 

WoUn. 

Provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  violin  playing,  and  a 
detailed  course  is  arranged  for  students  who  desire  to  pursue 
this  branch  rather  than  the  study  of  the  piano  or  voice  culture. 
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Special  Student*. 

Students  who  take  music  only  will  follow  the  lines  of  the 
musical  portion  of  the  musical-literary  course,  and  will  receive 
diplomas  certifying  to  their  completion  of  the  courses. 


SCHOOL    OF  ART   AND  DESIGN. 


•School  of  Art  nnJ>  IDeeign, 


This  school  was  established  in  1893  as  a  branch  of  the  Los 
Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  California.  Diplomas  are  awarded,  in  accordance  with  thesse 
laws,  to  those  who  successfully  pass  all  examinations  in  the  fol- 
lowing courses  of  study : 

1.  Model  and  Freehand  Drawing  in  Charcoal  and  Crayon. 

2.  Antique  Drawing  in  Charcoal  and  Crayon. 

3.  Landscape   and   Life   Drawing   in   Charcoal,   Crayon  and 

Pastel. 

4.  Still-life,  Flowers,  etc.,  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Color. 

5.  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Color. 

6.  Painting  from  Life  in  Oil  and  Water  Color. 

7.  Sketching  from  Nature  and  Perspective. 

8.  Artistic  Anatomy,  also  Wood  Carving.  China  Painting  and 

Modeling. 

Students  may  take  up  any  branch  of  art  and  receive  certifi- 
cates covering  the  work  done. 

An  Art-Literary  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Letters,  has  now  been  arranged  for  those  who  wish  to  combine 
a  special  course  in  art  with  a  general  academic  course.  This 
•course  includes  all  the  studies  of  the  regular  college  Literary 
Course  (see  page  46),  except  one  subject  each  term  to  be  desig- 
nated by  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  In  place  of  these  subjects, 
the  following  courses  in  art  are  provided: 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

First  Term— Drawing  from  object  and  cast,  and  geometrical  and  per- 
spective drawing. 

Second  Term — Drawing  from  objects  and  cast,  and  geometrical  and 
perspective  drawing. 

Third  Term — Drawing  from  objects  and  cast,  and  geometrical  and 
perspective  drawing. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

First  Term — Drawing  from  cast  and  still-life. 

Second  Term — Drawing  from  cast ;  advanced  perspective ;  shadows 
and  reflections. 

Third  Term — Advanced  perspective;  advanced  model  drawing;  land- 
scape in  monochrome. 

junior  year. 

First  Term — Anatomy ;  head  from  life  in  charcoal ;  full-length  figure 
from  cast. 

Second  Term — Anatomy;  drawing  from  life;  full-length  figure  from 

cast. 

Third  Term — Drawing  from  life;  still-life  in  oil  or  water  color;  land- 
scape in  monochrome. 

senior  year. 

First  Term — Full-length  figure  from  life  in  monochrome ;  still-life  in 
oil  or  water  color. 

Second  Term — Full-length  figure  from  life;  still-life  in  oil  or  water 
color;  composition. 

Third  Term — Head  and  figure  from  life  in  monochrome;  still-life  and 
landscape  in  oil  and  water  color. 

Students  who  complete  this  course  receive  a  certificate  from 
the  School  of  Art  and  Design  in  addition  to  the  usual  degree  of 
letters. 

Non-graduates  are  not  permitted  to  teach  except  by  written 
consent  of  the  principal.  Special  classes  may  be  formed  in 
sketching,  wood  carving,  china  painting,  or  architectural  and 
mechanical  drawing.  Exhibitions  of  students'  work  are  held 
annually,  when  certificates  of  merit  and  diplomas  are  granted 
and  prizes  awarded  to  encourage  and  promote  originality  in 
design  among  the  students.  A  sketch  club  has  been  formed, 
which  meets  once  a  month.  The  sketches  are  criticised  by  the 
principal,  and  the  student  making  the  most  progress  will  be 
awarded  a  prize. 
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General  Information. 


Bn&owmcnt  JFunO. 

The  college  has  a  productive  permanent  fund  of  $115,000, 
the  income  of  which  will  hereafter  help  to  defray  the  current 
expenses  of  the  institution.  There  is  immediate  need,  however, 
that  this  fund  be  doubled,  if  the  income  shall  equal  the  annual 
expenditures. 

By  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  the  women  of 
Southern  California  have  been  requested  to  undertake  the  per- 
manent endowment  of  the  chair  of  the  dean  of  the  young  women's 
department.  It  is  hoped  that  this  movement  will  enlist  the  sym- 
pathetic co-operation,  not  only  of  the  women  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, but  also  of  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Lydia  Phelps  memorial  fund  of  $4000  yields  at  present 
$240  for  the  aid  of  needy  students  approved  by  the  faculty. 

The  Sarah  Pritchard  Bancroft  scholarship  yields  an  annual 
income  of  $70,  which  is  available  for  any  student  approved  by 
the  faculty. 

The  Crawford  Scholarship  yields  an  annual  income  of  $60. 
This  scholarship  has  been  assigned  for  a  few  years. 

The  following  annuities  have  been  given  to  the  college,  the 
income  from  which,  not  yet  available,  is  to  be  used  in  scholar- 
ships : 

The  Rev.  James  T.  Ford  fund  of  $2500  for  students  in  prep- 
aration for  ministerial  or  missionary  service. 
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The  J.  D.  Potter  fund  of  $2000,  for  students  in  preparation 
for  ministerial  or  missionary  service. 

The  Mrs.  Loraine  H.  Page  fund  of  $2000,  for  students  of 
limited  means. 

The  Maria  T.  Wardwell  fund  of  $1000  for  students  in  prep- 
aration for  ministerial  or  missionary  service. 

fl>ri3es, 

The  Dole  Prizes.  A  prize  debate,  open  to  the  Freshman 
class,  upon  some  subject  selected  by  the  faculty,  is  arranged  for 
the  close  of  the  spring  term.  First  and  second  prizes  of  ten  and 
five  dollars  respectively,  established  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dole,  lately 
deceased,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  W.  B.  Dole,  are  continued 
by  Mr.  A.  M.  Dole,  son  of  W.  B.  Dole. 

Latin  Prize.  A  prize  for  the  best  Latin  thesis  on  an  as- 
signed subject  is  offered  to  members  of  the  Sophomore  class. 

The  Philip  Jameson  Norton  Prize  of  the  value  of  ten 
dollars,  is  given  in  books  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Norton  to 
the  student  entering  college  from  the  Classical  Course  of  the 
Preparatory  School  with  the  highest  grade. 

A  Mathematical  Prize  of  ten  dollars  is  offered  at  the  close 
of  Sophomore  year,  for  excellence  in  the  branches  of  Analytic 
Geometry  and  Calculus. 

The  Social  Science  Prize  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars 
for  the  best  paper  on  some  assigned  subject  on  social  science 
is  offered  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Reynolds,  of  Los  Angeles.  The  subject 
and  conditions  regulating  this  contest  will  be  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

The  following  special  prizes  were  offered  for  the  year  1901- 
1902 : 

Kinney  Prizes.  A  prize  of  ten  dollars  was  offered  by  Mrs. 
H.  N.  Kinney,  through  the  Board  of  the  Metate,  for  the  best  story 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  class.  The  successful  story 
is  published  in  the  Metate  for  1901. 

A  prize  of  ten  dollars,  open  to  all  member  of  the  Preparatory 
School,  was  offered  for  the -best  declamation,  the  contest  being 
held  during  the  spring  term. 
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Tkmi'KKam  i.  I'ki/ks.  A  firsl  prize  of  ten  dollars,  and  sec- 
ond and  third  prizes  in  books  to  the  amount  of  six  and  four 
dollars  respectively,  were  offered  by  Mesdames  Aplin  and  Seward, 
for  the  best  papers  delivered  upon  some  assigned  temperance 
theme.  The  contest  occurs  during  the  spring  term  and  is  open 
to  members  of  the  College  and  the  Preparatory  School. 

Sumner  ftall. 

Mary  L.  Sumner  Hall  was  named,  at  the  request  of  the 
donors,  in  honor  of  the  late  wife  of  Professor  Charles  B.  Sumner. 
Her  warm  and  practical  interest  in  the  college  and  its  members 
made  it  appropriate  to  connect  her  name  with  a  building-,  and 
especially  with  this  one.  It  is  a  commodious  and  pleasant  hall, 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  young  women,  who  are  under  the  direct 
care  of  the  dean  of  the  young  women's  department. 

Sumner  Hall  contains  both  single  rooms  and  suites  of  two 
rooms,  most  of  which  have  a  closet  for  each  occupant.  The 
building  is  heated  with  steam  and  lighted  writh  gas.  The  parlors 
and  reception  room  are  open  to  the  students  for  the  reception  of 
friends.  No  effort  is  spared  to  make  a  refined  Christian  home. 
Connected  with  the  building  is  the  general  dining  room,  open  to 
all  the  members  of  the  institution. 

Ibolmes  1ball. 

This  memorial  of  Cyrus  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  of  Monson,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  erected  by  his  widow  and  daughter  in  the  fall  of 
1892.  It  is  a  large,  well  ventilated  building,  heated  with  steam, 
and  provides  a  spacious  reading  room,  faculty  rooms,  art  room, 
society  halls,  chapel,  and  recitation  rooms  for  the  classical  and 
English  departments. 

The  reading  room  contains  a  large  assortment  of  the  better 
class  of  daily  and  weekly  papers,  and  is  accessible  to  all  the 
students. 

fl>earsons  1balL 

The  Pearsons  Hall  of  Science  is  a  fitting  memorial  of  the 
large  and  discriminating  generosity  of  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  of. 
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Chicago.  The  architecture  is  peculiarly  suited  to  its  uses.  The 
building  is  ninety  feet  by  sixty,  with  two  stories,  and  a  high, 
well-lighted  basement.  The  body  is  of  cream  pressed  brick,  the 
roof  of  tile,  and  the  massive  entrance  steps  of  cement.  While 
little  ornamentation  is  apparent  the  impression  produced  from 
every  point  is  one  of  utility,  together  with  richness  and  solidity. 
Bronze  tablets  on  either  side  the  entrance  tastefully  commem- 
orate the  donor.  The  capacious  open  hall  within,  finished  in 
solid  oak,  is  in  harmony  with  the  outer  appearance  of  elegance 
and  stability.  Near  the  entrance  are  the  office  and  president's 
room.  Throughout  the  building  there  is  ample  room  without 
waste,  and  special  adaptation  to  its  various  uses.  The  hall  is 
lighted  by  gas,  heated  by  steam  and  practically  fire  proof. 

BIOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  entire  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  biology.  The  well- 
lighted  and  commodious  museum,  occupying  the  entire  south 
end,  contains  a  fine  working  collection,  an  articulated  and  dis- 
articulated human  skeleton,  a  disarticulated  and  sectional  human 
skull,  articulated  skeletons  of  all  classes  of  vertebrata  and  all 
orders  of  mammalia.  The  celebrated  Azoux  manikin  and  the 
Azoux  models  of  the  human  eye  and  ear,  and  mounted  and 
alcoholic  specimens  of  all  branches  of  animals  are  among  the 
exhibits.  The  local  collections  are  lare  and  increasing.  The 
collections  of  insects  are  especially  full  and  representative. 
Economic  entomology  is  well  illustrated.  Alcoholic  and  micro- 
scopic preparations  of  tissues  and  organs,  many  prepared  by 
students,  are  a  valuable  part  of  the  collections.  A  varied  col- 
lection of  fossils,  representing  all  periods  of  geologic  history, 
and  many  specimens  of  rock  formation,  ilustrating  all  divisions 
of  geology,  are  in  place  in  the  museum. 

The  cabinet  of  archaeological  specimens  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, and  includes  a  valuable  series  of  casts  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.    Large  additions  to  the  collection  of  birds 
and  birds'  nests,  and  an  especially  fine  collection  of  fossils  and 
•  mammals,  have  recently  been  received  from  the  late  Rev.  Rartlette. 
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The  work  rooms  and  study,  which  contain  a  line  reference 
library  and  large  cabinet  of  insects,  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  connect  the  museum  with  the  laboratories. 

The  entrance  hall  furnishes  additional  space  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

There  are  across  the  north  end  two  large  laboratories,  one 
for  zoology,  and  one  lor  botany.  Each  has  commodious  tables, 
lockers  tor  microscopes,  and  cases  for  reagents,  stains  and 
specimens  for  daily  laboratory  use.  The  botanical  laboratory 
has  cases  for  a  very  large  herbarium,  which  is  already  well 
started  and  rapidly  growing.  Conveniences  of  water  and  gas 
and  a  common  stock  room  add  to  the  value  of  this  admirable 
equipment. 

PHYSICAL  DEPA RT ME N T. 

The  physical  laboratory  occupies  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  first  floor,  containing  tables  equipped  with  water;  gas  and 
lockers.  Adjoining  it  is  the  stock  room,  fitted  with  shelves  with 
glass  doors,  drawers  and  cupboards.  Considerable  apparatus, 
both  for  lecture  and  laboratory  work,  has  been  secured,  largely 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  department. 

CHEMICAL,  DEPARTMENT. 

The  chemical  department  occupies  the  entire  basement.  On 
the  southeast  corner  is  a  commodious  lecture  room  with  raised 
seats,  and  demonstration  table  equipped  with  water,  gas  and 
cupboards.  Adjoining  the  lecture  room  is  the  private  laboratory 
of  the  head  of  the  department.  The  laboratories  for  students' 
work  extend  across  the  whole  west  side  of  the  building.  These 
are  fitted  up  in  modern  style  with  lockers,  water  and  gas  for 
each  student.  Hoods  and  firebrick  topped  tables  for  combustion 
are  arranged  along  the  side  walls  of  each  laboratory.  Between 
the  laboratories  is  the  stock  room,  well  supplied  with  shelving 
and  washing  sink.  An  ample  supply  of  apparatus  and  chemicals 
is  provided  for  all  courses  offered.  Several  fine  balances  of 
precision  have  been  secured.    The  laboratory  also  contains  ample 
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facilities  for  the  assay  and  analysis  of  ores,  minerals,  soils,  waters 
and  fertilizers. 

The  library  contains  a  number  of  good  works  of  reference, 
such  as  Roscoe  &  Schorlemmer's  General  Treatise,  Watt's  Dic- 
tionary, Fresenius'  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  Sut- 
ton's Volumetric  Analysis,  Allen's  Commercial  Organic  Analysis, 
Van't  Hoff's  Lectures  on  Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry, 
Tait's  Properties  of  matter,  Thompson  &  Tait's  Treatise  on  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Preston's  Theory  of  Heat  and  Theory  of  Light, 
Schellen's  Spectrum  Analysis. 

Xibrar$. 

The  library  occupies  space  temporarily  in  Pearsons  Hall, 
where  it  is  practically  safe  from  fire.  From  the  beginning  it  has 
been  the  settled  purpose  to  select  the  best  books  for  general 
reference,  and  those  more  especially  adapted  for  the  various  de- 
partments. Within  recent  years  large  and  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  annually.  The  leading  magazines,  reviews  and 
other  periodicals  are  here  accessible  to  the  students.  The  library 
is  open  daily  from  7  145  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Astronomical  ano  /Iftatbematical  Equipment. 

A  large  recitation  room,  drawing  and  computing  rooms,  in 
Pearsons  Hall,  at  present  accommodate  the  college  work  in 
mathematics. 

A  six-inch  equatorial  telescope,  with  an  object  glass  manu- 
factured by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  is  temporarily  mounted  on  a 
pier  in  the  college  park.  The  department  is  also  provided  with 
a  small  sextant  and  a  collection  of  astronomical  drawings  and 
photographs. 

Surveyor's  compass,  transit,  chains  and  rods  offer  some 
opportunity  for  field  work  in  surveying. 

The  Meteorological  Observatory,  a  voluntary  station  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  is  supplied  with  government 
instruments  such  as  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers, 
barometers  and  rain  gauge. 
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Gbc  llenwicft  i3\?mnnsium. 

This  new  and  attractive  building  makes  an  important  addition 
to  the  equipment  of  the  institution.  One  half  of  its  cost*  was 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Helen  Goodwin  Renwick,  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  whose  name  has  been  given  to  it  by  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  larger  part  of  the  remainder  was  subscribed 
or  solicited  by  the  students  of  the  college.  Besides  the  lockers, 
the  tub  and  shower  baths,  there  is  a  double  bowling  alley,  also 
wall  and  floor  apparatus  for  gymnastic  exercises. 

Xiterar^  Societies. 

There  are  three  voluntary  literary  societies,  whose  member- 
ship is  limited  to  the  college  students. 

The  Pomona  College  Literary  Society,  composed  of  both 
young  men  and  young  women,  meets  every  two  weeks. 

The  Pomona  College  Debating  Club,  composed  entirely  of 
young  men,  meets  every  two  weeks  for  prepared  and  impromptu 
debates  on  the  live  issues  of  the  day. 

The  Alpha  Kappa  is  a  society  of  young  women,  which  gives 
drill  in  debate  and  familiarity  with  important  current  topics. 

Gbristtan  associations. 

Branches  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  well  organized  and 
doing  effective  work.  Besides  their  regular  weekly  meetings,  a 
joint  meeting  is  held  once  a  week  in  place  of  the  usual  chapel 
exercise.  By  sending  representatives  to  the  inter-collegiate  and 
state  conventions,  and  by  the  visits  of  active  workers  from 
outside,  interest  is  maintained  in  the  work  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Volunteer  classes  for  Bible  study  represent  one  line  of 
special  interest. 

A  hand-book  containing  information  valuable  to  new  stu- 
dents is  issued  annually  by  the  Christian  Associations  of  the 
college,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  making  application  to  the 
president  of  either  association. 
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Science  Club. 

The  Science  Club  holds  regular  meetings  the  second  Thurs- 
day evening  of  each  month.  Membership  in  the  club  is  open  to 
all  connected  with  the  college  and  the  programs  are  always  in- 
teresting and  valuable.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  awaken 
interest  among  the  students  in  scientific  studies,  to  stimulate 
close  observation  and  to  bring  to  light  local  facts  of  scientific 
worth. 

Gbe  ©ratorical  Besociatlon. 

This  association  claims  to  secure  excellence  in  thinking, 
writing  and  speaking  by  means  of  annual  contests  which  are 
open  to  all  students.  The  winner  has  the  honor  of  representing 
the  college  in  the  inter-collegiate  contests  held  in  the  spring  of 
each  year.  This  friendly  rivalry  has  done  much  to  stimulate 
students  to  earnest  work  in  the  lines  of  composition  and  oratory. 

Zhc  College  paper. 

The  students  publish  a  twelve-page  weekly,  the  Student  Life. 
The  editor-in-chief  is  responsible  for  all  matter  printed.  It  is 
the  aim  to  make  the  paper,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  record  of 
student  life  and  a  factor  in  it,  communications  upon  matters  of 
student  interest  being  solicited. 

Ipbssical  Culture  anD  Btbletics. 

During  the  year  classes  in  physical  culture  have  been  organ- 
ized for  the  young  men  and  women  under  the  direction  of  a 
special  teacher.  Regular  work  in  this  department  has  been  open 
to  all  and  required  of  students  in  the  preparatory  school,  and  of 
young  women  in  the  college,  unless  specially  excused.  Provision 
will  be  made  for  the  continuation  of  instruction  in  this  depart- 
ment. Athletic  exercises  and  field  sports  are  encouraged  by  the 
officers  of  the  institution.  First-class  tennis  courts,  an  excellent 
track,  baseball  and  bootball  grounds,  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
campus.  The  arrangements  for  all  contests  and  games  are  under 
the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  The  expenses  and 
immediate  management  of  all  athletic  sports  rest  with  the  athletic 
association  with  the  students. 
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Registration  and  Attendance^ 

Students  arc  required  to  register  on  the  first  day  of  each 
term,  and  obtain  registration  cards  which,  when  signed  by  the 
instructors  of  the  classes  he  is  to  enter,  must  he  returned  to  the 
registrar  the  same  day.  Any  person  who  does  not  register  on 
the  first  day  of  the  term  can  do  so  only  on  the  payment  of  one 
dollar. 

Students  are  required  to  maintain  regular  attendance  on  all 
college  appointments. 

IReports. 

A  record  of  the  scholarship  and  deportment  of  each  pupil  is 
kept,  and  a  report  of  the  students  in  the  preparatory  school  is 
sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The 
grade  of  scholarship  is  determined  by  the  daily  work  of  the 
class-room,  supplemented  by  frequent  test  reviews  and  by  final 
examinations. 

The  aim  is  to  encourage  faithfulness  and  regularity  in  daily 
work,  rather  than  spasmodic  effort  to  meet  some  single  test. 

IRecuUations. 

The  College  Senate,  elected  by  the  students  annually,  co- 
operates with  the  faculty  in  promoting  the  good  order  of  the 
school.  Resolutions  of  the  Senate  become  rules  of  the  institution 
when  approved  by  the  faculty,  and  the  senate  is  the  medium  of 
communication  by  petition  between  the  body  of  students  and  the 
faculty. 

The  students  are  expected  to  be  loyal  to  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  institution.  Should  anyone  prove  disloyal,  or  fall 
below  grade  in  scholarship,  he  may  be  sent  home  without  waiting 
for  specific  charges  in  the  way  of  discioline. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  forbid 
card  playing  and  the  use  of  tobacco.  Any  student  finding  upon 
trial  that  he  cannot  give  up  these  indulgences,  will,  upon  such 
statement  to  the  faculty,  receive  an  honorable  dismissal.  Those 
who  indulge  in  these  practices  wilfully  and  persistently  will  be 
dismissed  from  the  school. 
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A  copy  of  the  special  rules  and  regulations  may  be  obtained 
from  the  registrar. 

Devotional  exercises  are  held  in  the  chapel  every  morning. 
All  students  are  required  to  be  present,  except  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  the  exercises  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian 
associations,  and  attendance  voluntary.  All  students  are  also 
required  to  attend  the  public  services  of  worship  on  Sunday 
morning  in  the  college  chapel,  unless  given  permission  to  attend 
regularly  the  services  of  some  other  church. 

IRooms  anO  ^oarD. 

Young  women  should  apply  to  the  dean  of  the  young  wom- 
en's department  for  rooms.  During  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September,  correspondence  relating  to  rooms  and  board 
should  be  addressed  to  the  president.  Those  from  outside  Clare- 
mont  are  expected  to  room  in  the  college  halls.  Plans  are  now 
under  consideration  for  the  erection  of  a  young  men's  dormitory. 
In  the  assigning  of  rooms  in  this  dormitory  preference  will  be 
given  to  young  men  of  limited  means.  The  price  of  rooms 
varies  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  per  week,  according  to 
their  location,  appointments  and  the  number  of  occupants. 
Rooms  in  Sumner  Hall  vary  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a 
half  per  week.  Students  will  change  their  rooms  only  by  permis- 
sion of  the  proper  officer.  Rooms  are  provided  with  window 
shades,  table,  common  chairs,  commode,  bureau,  bedstead  and 
mattress.  Students  should  bring  napkins,  towels,  and  bedding, 
and  such  other  furnishings  as  they  may  desire. 

Board  may  be  had  at  the  college  dining  hall  for  $13  per 
month,  payable  each  half  term,  in  advance. 

iBxpenges. 

Tuition  bills  are  payable  each  term  in  advance ;  board,  one 
half-term  in  advance  ;  room  rent,  one  half-term  in  advance.. 

No  student  will  be  retained  in  the  school  or  given  an  honor- 
able dismissal  whose  bills  at  the  end  of  the  term  are  not  all  paid 
or  satisfactorily  arranged  for. 


GENERAL. 


Tuition:    Fall  Term   

Winter  Term  .... 

Spring  Term  .... 
Reading  Room  Fee.  per  term 


PREPARATORY 

COURSE. 


$15  OO 
15  00 
15  00 


20  00 


JO  00 


I  00 


I  OO 


Board.  36  weeks  (see  "Rooms  and  Board")  

Room,  fuel  and  lights  (see  "Rooms  and  Board") 

Gymnasium,  per  term   

Washing  

Text-books   

Incidentals   


$108  00  to  $126  00 
25  00  to     60  00 
1  00  to       1  00 
10  00  to     25  00 
8  00  to     17  00 
5  00  to     15  00 


Total 


$157  00  to  $244  00 


MUSIC. 


Piano,  organ,  voice,  harmony,  counterpoint,  composition, 
private  half-hour  lessons : 


History  and  aesthetics  of  music,  harmony,  counterpoint,  corry 
position,  ear-training  and  dictation,  rudiments  and  sight-reading 
as  well  as  chorus  work,  will  be  taught  in  classes  whenever  there 
are  pupils  enough  in  any  one  branch  and  of  the  same  grade  to 
form  a  class.  The  rates  of  tuition  wil  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  class. 

Diploma  fee,  college  or  preparatory  school  $5  00 

Pupils  will  not  be  received  for  less  than  a  college  term 
except  for  secial  reasons.  Lessons  missed  by  the  teachers  will 
be  made  up ;  lessons  missed  by  the  pupils  must  be  paid  for.  The 
only  exceptions  will  be  in  cases  of  protracted  illness,  when  the 
loss  will  be  shared  equally  with  the  pupil.  Pupils  are  expected 
to  pay  one-half  term  in  advance  and  the  remainder  in  the  middle 
of  the  term. 


Two  lessons  per  week 
One  lesson  per  week. 


Fall  Term.  Winter  Term.  Spring  Term. 
. . .  $24  00  $24  00  $24  00 

. . .  12  00  12  00  12  00 
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Two  class  lessons  in  any  branch  and  perspective  lecture,  five  hours 

a  week,  per  term   $20  oo 


One  class  lesson  in  any  branch,  two  hours  a  week,  per  term   10  00 

Illustrating  in  pencil  or  ink,  or  perspective  lecture,  one  hour  a 

week,   per  term   5  00 

The  charge  for  the  literary  portion  of  the  Musical-Literary 
and  the  Art-Literary  Courses  is  two-thirds  of  the  regular  college 
tuition. 

LABORATORY  FEES. 


Chemistry,  1,  2  and  3  per  term  $5  00 

Physics,  1,  2  and  3  "    3  00 

Biology,  per  term   3  00 

Chemistry,   preparatory    school   5  00 

Physics,  "  "    3  00 


All  students  working  in  the  chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tories are  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  $5.00  as  guarantee  against 
damage  or  breakage. 

Checks  to  be  offered  in  payment  for  college  bills  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  The  Pomona  College,  while  those 
intended  for  the  individual  use  of  students  should  be  drawn  pay- 
able to  their  order. 

JBequests  anO  Xe^acies. 

Pomona  College  is  a  corporation,  formed  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  California.  In  making  bequests  or  lega- 
cies the  testator  should  use  the  whole  corporation  name,  which  is 
"The  Pomona  College." 


Degrees  ant>  iprtses. 


BcQtcce  Conferred  in  1900. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  : 


Charles  Densmore  Curtis  Claremont 

Robert  Pratt  Jennings  Point  Loma 

Robert  Clogher  Owens  Glendora 

Russell  Kelly  Pitzer  Pomona 

Edwards  Ira  Tracy  Wilton,  N.  H. 

Elizabeth  Alice  Wood.  San  Diego 

Lee  Axtell  Wood  San  Diego 

Wallace  Sprague  Woodworth  Pasadena 

Bachelor  of  Letters: 

Alice  Pauline  Bent  Oglesby,  111. 

Mabel  Blake  Fuller   Worcester,  Mass. 

Edith  May  Hadley  San  Diego 

Clifford  Nott  Hand  Los  Angeles 

Bachelor  of  Science  : 

Hazen  Lorenzo  Avery  Pomona 

James  Franklin  Illingworth  San  Antonio 

Carl  Adams  Richmond  Redlands 

Harry  Francis  Sloan  Buena  Park 

Julia  Steffa  Pomona 

Certificates  Conferred  in  1900. 

PRE  PARA  TOR  Y  SCHOOL. 
CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

James  Downer  Culbertson  San  Bernardino 

Bertha  Mabel  Eldredge  Claremont 

Edmund  Morris  Pease,  Jr  Claremont 

Willys  Ruggles  Peck  Oakland 

Herbert  Leavens  Smith  Jacksonville,  111. 

Keith  McDonald  Suydam  Glendora 

LITERARY  COURSE. 

Sarah  Pearl  Bixby  Lordsburg 

Helena  Louise  Frazer  Highland 

Marian  Kinney  Claremont 
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SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Ethel  Grace  Aplin  East  Highland 

William  Leavens  Jencks  Claremont 

Rush  Halmer  McComas  Pomona 

Charles  Augustus  Peter,  Jr  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Margaret  Isabel  Smith  San  Dimas 

James  Arthur  Sourwine  North  Ontario 

Lawrence  Pennock  Swayne  San  Diego 

Vernon  Henry  Wolcott  Moreno 

MUSICAL-LITERARY  COURSE. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Burleigh  Highland 

Edna  May  Grow  Highland 

ART-LITERARY  COURSE. 
Hilda  Gertrude  Humphries  Sierra  Madre 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

Piano 

Mary  Elizabeth  Burleigh  Highland 

Edna  May  Grow  Highland 

Grace  Anna  Huntley  Pasadena 

Christiana  Bertha  Palmer  Ontario 

Voice 

Ethel  Grace  Aplin  East  Highland 

Florence  Gibson  Barton  San  Bernardino 

Henry  Allen  Whitfield  Pomona 

fl>ri3es  Bwar&eD  in  1900. 

The  Dole  Prizes 
Not  awarded  in  1900 

The  Philip  Jameson  Norlon  Prize 

Bertha  Mabel  Eldredge  Claremont 

The  Latin  Prize 
Not  awarded  in  1900 

The  Mathematical  Prize 
Not  awarded  in  1900 

Freehand  Drawing  Prize 

Ralph  Edward  Haines   Chula  Vista 

Social  Science  Prize 
Robert  Pratt  Jennings  Point  Loma 


Bbbreeeee  of  Hlumni. 


i894. 

Charlotte  Coffin  Barrows  Manila,  P.  I. 

David  Prescott  Barrows  Manila,  P.  1. 

Eugene  Huntington  Benson  Santa  Clara 

Minnie  Borst  Los  Angeles 

Roger  Sherman  Day  New  Whatcom,  Wash. 

Charles  Hiram  Harwood  University,  Berkeley 

Guenevere  Beatrice  Metkiff  Santa  Monica 

Ernest  Almond  Owen  Pasadena 

Arthur  Maxson  Smith  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

George  Stedman  Sumner  Claremont 

Helen  Sumner  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Benson)  Santa  Clara 

ii95. 

James  Turner  Allen  Berkeley 

Oliver  Harvey  Duvall  Claremont 

Aura  Frances  Gallup  Whittier 

Amelia  Sanborn  (Mrs.  J.  T.  Allen)  Berkeley 

Bertha  Sanborn  Los  Angeles 

Arthur  Volney  Stoughton  .Afton,  Wyo. 

Grace  Webster  Palo  Alto 

l896. 

Arthur  McDonald  Dole  Pomona 

Harlow  James  Phelps  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Avery  Turner  Searle  Coronado 

William  Townsend  Sterling  Los  Angeles 

Lucius  Moody  Tolman  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  Henshaw  Ward  Nordhoff 

1897. 

Silas  Johnson  Brimhall  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Alfred  Larue  Davenport  Pomona 

Jean  Loomis  North  Pomona 
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1898. 

Donald  Graham  Aplin  Johannesburg 

Thomas  Fairchild  Brownscombe  Los  Angeles 

Gilbert  Nicholas  Brink  Manila,  P.  I. 

Edwin  Franklin  Hahn  Pasadena 

Edwin  Martyn  Harwood  Los  Angeles 

Frank  Haswell  Harwood  San  Dimas 

George  Ray  Horton  Los  Angeles 

Mary  Lizzie  Marden  Thomasville,  Ga. 

Grace  Adams  McPherron  Los  Angeles 

Blanche  Arvilla  Tilton  Whittier 

Elizabeth  Antoinette  Ward  Carpinteria 

1899. 

Martha  Ella  Allen  Los  Angeles 

Lillian  Whitcomb  Bartlett  Claremont 

Helen  Elizabeth  Clapp. . .'  University,  Berkeley. 

Walter  Scott  Dezendorf  Los  Angeles 

„    ,  ...    ,    c  •   u-\a  ^  University  of  Michigan 

Fred  Durfee  Fairchild   \    Ann  4^  mch 

„         „    u  { Harvard  Divinity  Sch. 

Romeo  Gould   -(    Cambridge,  Mass. 

Clarence  Atwood  Jencks  Los  Angeles 

Emma  Estella  Parker  Pasadena 

Mary  Moulton  Psrker  Pasadena 

,    .  .  0., ,  i  Yale  Divinity  School, 

Josiah  Siblev  ^     New  Haven,  Conn. 

Emil  Paulicek  Steffa  Pomona 

Frank  Marvin  Strobridge  Prescott,  Ariz. 
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